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TO THE 

EiiL OF DURHAM. 


]\tY Lord, 


I HAVE no intentioiuof under-rating your Lord- , 
ship’s talenfs; I acknowledge them to be great. 
YoUr rank, ybiir wealth, your connexion ^itn 
Lord Grey {clarum ac^venerabile and 

other circumstances which have’occurre(Lin the 


last few months, have contributed to place you ^ 
at the head of the party to which ‘ you belong. 

I will not deny that that party has derired an 
accession of weight and conse||uen<;e •fronj the 
circumstance of your Loil^hip givki^^t the 
sanction of your name. Sti^imettts to ]2^hich, 
we were accustomed, from th^ inferior or^^s 


of the party, acquire new importA^fpe when 
they come from the lips of the Earl <Tf Durham. 
We examine them more miniftely in proportidn 
as we respect the person who gives them utter- ' 

A 2* • ’ - 
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ance? •l.ik'e the Straws in amber, w^ dcjnot'so 
much Wonder at the opinions themselves, as at 
the fact of j^our LordShig’s entertainin^them. 

* The^names of, party distinction change so 
eften* in this eventful period of oiir Jiistory, 
*that they are not worth disputing about. JBut, 

* pefhag.s, if the question were fairly gut to you, 
you wo^ld ^naintain that the chaflge, if There 
were ariy^ change, was in others, not in you; 
that you^were still what you had ever been, a 
constitutional'Whig — whatever might, for the 

c^ime*being, be the party name for those holding 
constitutional ^hig principles; but, after a care¬ 
ful examination of your Lordship’s saying? and 
doings fpr a conside];able time past, I confess 
. that I consider you a constitutional Whig no 
linger. You*^ have endeavoured to draw, a line 
of separation between the great W hig party gfnd 
yourself as broad and distinct as possible ; you 
have left thefn* far behind in the liberality of 
.your professions,tand have been more ferocious 
in your attacks upon them than the fiercest of 
their open enemies. But the force with whjch 
you projected yoMrsdf in advance of the Whigs, 
has earned you eveAro the van of the Radicals. 
O^ou must cohtinue Vanning if you would avoid 
tW disgrace of filing. But even the utmost 
exertion *your agility will scarcely keep you 
a-head of fhat actiyd and long-M^nded party. 
,*T(f be the “ forembst man” of aM the time, pre-' 
ceding, at, a vast interval, the myriads of your 
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feIlow«neA,, is a pitch of* solitaiy gvatideur 
which you, will never reach, or, at all events, 
••which you will mot lopg detain. will* find 

it impossible to hit upon any line of policy 
which 4nultitudes have not already adop£ed,«^r 
which they >Vifl not immediatefy adopt. You 
will be followed, overtaken, passed jyid Sis-* 
tancefl, by Ihe very men who, at present, take 
a^humble station in your train. *¥ 00 , who were 
once the general, will soon be a private in the 
ranks. Like Robinson Crusoe,* you will cease 
to be a monarch when you are no longer alon«» 
Jji would be wise in your Lordship to reflect 
upoa this in time. Even with the diadem on 
your hedd, you should no^neglect thp cultiva¬ 
tion of cabbages; for assuredly, at no distant 
• day, you will be reduced to the dibble and 
hoe. . , 

1 hope 1 shall not oflend your Lordship, if, 
in a spirit of candour and moderation, d make 
a few remarks on the series -of your Northern 
harangues. The speech with which you fa¬ 
voured the admirers of Lord Grey at the Edin¬ 
burgh banquet, was the most^remark*able» deli¬ 
vered on that dccasion; ^Aot so nftic’h* for its ' 
eloquence, for in that th4re were, many tha^ 
were equal to it; but for the sentiments it^on-, 
veyed, and, more than all, for *tlieJ*time and 
. place you had chosen fof pnaking these senti¬ 
ments public.** By that speech, though you. 
pointedly directed it against only qnc indivi- * 
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dual^ you, m effect, entered your protest against 
the policy of Lord Grey, which had procured 
for Rim that glorious ^testimony of the gratitude' 
and veneration of the Scottish people. You 
C^iected to the advice which that illustrious 
statesman left as a legacy to %is successors; 
and wpre sarcastic, to the*extent of ypur ability, 
on the, caution and circumspection recom¬ 
mended by Lord Brougham. It is not often 
that that«idistinguished person has been accused 
of such enormous crimes as caution and circum- 

c 

"Spection, and still less frequently has it hap¬ 
pened, that he«has been rebuked and sneerqd 
at with impunity. Luckily for the harmony 
df the party, and, luckilyi more thah all, for 
your Lordship, Lord Brougham had too much 
good taste to retort. It is something, even for 
a hero,^.to boast of, that he has bearded a lion, 
and come from the encounter unharmed. But 
we knOw that this was an achievement of the 
gallant Quixote,' though we are, at the same 
time, given to understand that the lion, upon 
that oc6asion, took a less hurtful method than 
tdhrikig bim«in pibces, to show his consideration 
for his chaljenger. ^he part of your oration to 
Vhicb I allude is this: 

My noble andieamed friend. Lord Brougham, 
has been^plfeased to give some advice which, I 
.hj|ve no doubt, he deems very sound to some 
classes of persons — I know nohe such — who 
evince too strong a desire to get rid of ancient 
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aBuse% aD|i fretfi3 impatieifice in ^wahing the 
remedies of them. Now I frankly confess that 
' I am oae of these person!* who sees^ with regret, 
every hour which passes ove^ the existence of 
recognised and unreformed abuses. 1 amt ho«Cr 
ever, perfectly •willing to accept the correctiod 
of them as deliberately as our rulers, and’my 
noble* friend among them, can wish: but, on 
one condition, and one conditidn alone — that 
every measure should be proposed in confor¬ 
mity with those principles for which we all con¬ 
tend. I object tq the compromise of opinionfi^^ 
not to the deliberation of what t];iey should be. I 
obj^t to the clipping, and pairing, and muti¬ 
lating which must ifievitajbl^ follow aijy attempt 
to conciliate enemies who are not to be conci- 
, Hated, and who thus obtain an*advantage by 
pointing out the inconsistencies of which you 
are guilty, in abandoning your friends and your 
principles, and attribute the di^ontent felt on 
this score, to the decay or • dearth of liberal 
principles. Against such policy I, for one, 
enter my protest, as pregnant with mischief,— 
as creating discontent where ^nthusihsm ^ould 
otherwise exist,^as exdling vagde'hopes in* 
the bosoms of oqr adverstfries, which cag never 
be realised,—and, as placing weapons m jthe 
hands of those who use them to *tJie destruc¬ 
tion of oui^ best interests, WitlT this candid 
explanation, •'^ith this fred exposition of my 
principles, which I have never concealed in any* 
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positio|r irf' which' I ‘have been plaped,| I dm 
* • 

ready to grant the utmost extent of delibera¬ 
tion 4o my noble and', learned friend, A’v^iich he ' 
•has cahed for this night, and which, when given 
ly^def such conditions, will calm the discontent 
which has recently prevailed.” • = 

• The sentiments contained in this extract are 
worthy of all acceptation. There was no heart, 

1 am bofd to say, in that vast assemblage, that 
responded to them more warmly, than the heart 
of your learned and noble friend. They are 
dJie sentiments by which his^ actions have al¬ 
ways been guided, and which he has never 
hesitated to express. I have carefully^studied 
his speeches, both at the Edinburgh dinner, and 
elsewhere; and I can discover no single sentence 
to which your observations will apply. I can 
see no advice given by him, to delay one mo¬ 
ment longer than the safety of the state de¬ 
mands ?t, the reform of any recognised abuses. 

I can trace, neither in his words nor actions, any 
symptoms of sloth or slowness in his course of 
amelioration. His faith has been shwn by his 
wQrki§ of aiflieliopation. He does not consider 
‘ the “ enthu-siasm,” sii^^much insisted on by your 
l^ordship, as the best engine with which to ac- 
coi^(liish political^ changes. If he recommend 
a detour, order to, avoid a morass, or raises a 

bridge to 4n^ble him to cross a torrent, he has a 
better chance of speedily reaching the object of 
^his pursuit, than if he floundered through the 
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on’e, 01 buffeted mth the’ whves of* thd» <5ther. 
It is unfaii; to accuse a general of retreating, 

• who is skilfully'prepa^^ for his advance? If 
you are sincere when you say that you know no* 
such persons as evince too strong a desire ^o get 
rid* of ancient*abuses, and a fretful impatience 
in awaiting the remedies of them, you eifher* 
display an iftiaccountable,ignorance of what is 
going on around you—or profe^ that it is im¬ 
possible for a desire of reform to be too strong, 
or for impatience, under abuses? to be too fret¬ 
ful. In tlje latter case, which I suppose ^s tbe^ 
true one, you and Lord Brougl^am are at issue 
on ^he jf)oint. Lord Grey, in bis admirable 
speech, iias the following sentence. . On the 
one hand, the impatience of abuse inspired many 

• with too heedless a desire to effect greater and 
more extensive changes than necessity re^ujred; 


and perhaps to push even salutary reform with 
a dangerous precipitation. On tlie oth^ hand, 
there were those with whom’power long pos¬ 
sessed, now lost or curtailed, had left feelings of 
bitterness behind, producing oppositioa to the 
most generally expressed wishfes of- tlie people. 

I trust that the {^ssions which haveTjeen excit¬ 
ed on both sides, will speedily subside ;^and I 
rejoice in the hope to see those feelings suc-^ 
ceeded on the one hand, by the goed sense of 
the people * Controlling abuses or violence, and 
on the other htfnd, a necessary, though perhaps 
a late conviction as to the necessity of inquiring ’ 
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into, Wd ultimately, as to t&e necessityfof cor¬ 
recting such abuses as the wants of the age, and 
the encreas^ intellig^nnie of the times^ require * 
to be removed.” Here, as it appears to me, are 
shown the wisdom and the sagacity of that wise 
and prudent statesman. Does Lord Brougham 
' dirier from these sentiments of his (late) illus¬ 
trious colleague? Does he display more? wari¬ 
ness and caution, than the very person whose 
cautious and circumspect guidance of a mighty 
political measure, was at that moment receiving 
'its justly merited reward ? Hear what he says: “ I 
entirely, and in,every point agree in all those wise 
and statesman-like principles, which wej*e so im- 

ft <• 

pressiveLy, so clearly, and I may say, scf convinc¬ 
ingly expounded to you by rny noble friend. Let 
tlje government of the country, strong in the, 
sup^rt of the crown and of the people, proceed 
steadily, firmly, and urfiimhingly, to discharge 
their duty, by promoting the progress of liberal 
opinions; but let them not be hurried out of 
their course, either to the right or to the left. 


either fiister or further than sound reflection, 
mutuce (deliberation, and statesman-like pru- 
dence entitle them to go. Thdre are some men, 
know; nay, a greaV number, honest and con- 


. sci1enti(Sus men, I have no doubt,—men, gene¬ 
rally speakihg, of sound opinions, but somewhat 
unreflecting, who thmk action add execution 
every thing, and all the time that is spent in de¬ 
liberation^ as time thrown away. These men 
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blam^ noblelfriend, late at the*heSd*of the 
goYcrnmeQt, for having done nothing during the 
session preceding th^ast, when one-twehtieth 
part of any one of those nothings, that were then 
effected, would have made the^ fortune of smjr 
otlier admini^ation.’’ 

The conclusion to be drawn from declarations 
such'as thel^e, is not that nothing more will be 
done, but rather that all our rational expecta¬ 
tions will be certainly, though perhaps slowly 
realized. You have forgotten, or, in the ardour 
of your career, have perhaps never reflected, 
that all the people of this country are not com¬ 
prised in the three parties which take the most 
promin^t part in public^ affairs. .There are 
thousands^ I might •perhaps say millions, who do 
not come under the category of Whigs, or R^i- 
cals, or Tories ; and it will scarcely be, dienied, 
that the forethought send statesman-like delibe¬ 
ration insisted on by Lord Brougham, are more 
likely, than the shorter and*more dashing pro¬ 
cedure recommended by your Lordship, to re¬ 
concile to liberal measures the greaf body.of 
what may be called the Neutrals ;• w^o,,lho«gh 
they are consciius of the existence of abuses,* 
think it safer—• 

• • 

** to bear those ills the;^ have, 

Than^fly to others thatjthey know 

All men ar^ not blessed with the confidence 
and courage of your Lordship. These are many 
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peoplfe,-who, though otherwise not indisp($sed to 
reform, have been so long accustomed to the 
old ihotto of c* slow anS sure,” that they Suspect 
lhat every measure must be dangerous which is 
rapidly carried through. I do not pretend to 
attach much weight to such timid eounsellors as 
’these; but the fears of Shch men deserve, at 
least, as much consideration, as the impatience 
of the more ardent. It is the duty of a states¬ 
man to direct all his measures with a due regard 
to the satisfaction and welfare of all classes in 
the community. The interests of one party 
must be balan^d against those of another j 
their rights must be scrupulously investigated, 
and it appears to me that it would not injure a 
politician’s character for wisdom, if even their 
honest prejudices were put into the scale. 

My I^ord, to do all this, is not the work of an 
hour. There is surely some difference between 
such a mode of proceeding as this, and the folly 
which you attribute to the Chancellor, of endea¬ 
vouring to conciliate those who cannot be con¬ 
ciliated ; or of putting swords into the hands of 
om' enemies.* So far from endeavouring to con- 
‘ ciliate the Hodens and Cumberlands, to whom, 
I suppose ygur Lordstiip refers, as our enemies, 
^e^ expresses his* determination, in the very 
speech which you object to, to resist them to 
the uttermost: to be prepared against their 
machinations, and to persist in his course, in 
spite of them. ^ This is a new species of concili- 
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atioii, ^and not vefy likely, 1 fear, to win, over 
the persons* upon whom its powers are tried. 
But if ]}e does 4 ot attempt to conciliate, neither 
does he condescend to intimidate. Perhaps h& 
has such confidence in the justice of his eaui^, 
that he thinks .both those modes of advancing 
it neither dignified noyr useful. But his arts of. 
conciliatid!),, such as they are, have not been 
tried only on the party, who, according to your 
Eordship, cannot be persuaded out of their 
opposition to reform ; he has also tried the same 
insinuating eloquence to win over the •other 
party from their opposition delay. It is 
strange that such flattering declarations of op¬ 
position ^nd disregard should fail of their effects 
upon the firstvonderfdl that the seductive 
softness of such expr^ions as he applied to 
the class of politicians who have ciaimedtyJJur 
Lordship as their chief, should all be'tfirown 
away. Alas ! his flattery was* disregarded, arid 
his compliments not very graciously received. 
Your hearts swelled with nobler virtues than 
prudence and caution, and you thought— 

• 

“ That tphich in mean men we entitle—patience,^ • 

Is pale cold ccfwardice in no^le breasts.’* 

Appearances, m politics, are nearly of as much 
consequence as realities; an ap^q^rance of 
haste in legifilation is one* of the worst signs of 
a Government* The publio mind must be cau*- 
tiously prepared, even for the declaration of a» 
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principle. .Years ago, the sen and*impolicy of 

coloniaf slavery, and the principle of 'abolition, 

*« * 

were,as clearly recogqised by qur rulera as at 
this m^menf; but how'carefully was the way 
smootiied for its reception ! How gradually the 
mighty work of justice and charity grew be¬ 
neath the hands of its promoters! (A nations 
cannot change its habits of a suddep, 'more than \ 
an individual.7Jf the change be doubtful,—and * 
in national changes there are none that do not 
create doubts in the minds of some class or 
other,«—the benefits of preparation are easily 
pointed out. In such cases, even the opponents 
of it have the advantage enjoyed by Goldsmith’s 
Croaker, that they grumble so much at if before¬ 
hand, that'they havtf exhausted tlieir murmurs 
by the time it comes. Improvementi which in 
thfe eyes of some persons is synoaimous with 
sin, likb sin, becomes less hateful the oftener it 
is looked at; those who at first were terrified at 
the hideousness of its mien, become acquainted 
with its beauties, and end by being its sup¬ 
porters. 

But statesmen, like your Lordship, are re¬ 
-strained, I am afraid, by no qpnsiderations of 

this kind. You would annihilate both time and 
% 

space, In the rapidity of your movements; not 
Considering that while you travel on the rail¬ 
way, your lees gifted countrymen are travelling, 
some in a post-chaise, others in a wagon, while 
die greater number of us are plodding wearily 
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on foot. Gmnting^ even thstt the end,of our 

journey were the same, you will allow that, by 

# * 

jthese different {nodes of /jonveyance, we can¬ 
not all travel in compaiT'; and it xhay happen, 
that the prodigious velocity of your pace,.may 
make you see ^objects in adiffevent light from* 
what we do. • The wall of a gentleman’s p£^k, 
the stgepl^of a country chilrch, may hurt your 
Lordship’s eyes as you whirl pasj them in your 
c(fmet-like career; while to us poor pedestrians, 
they seem admirable adjuncts to,the landscape, 
and furnish us witli a safe and agreeable shade. 
It is you, my Lord, and statesmen of your Lord¬ 
ship’s class, who furnish weapons to the ene¬ 
mies* of a'y reform, by the unlimited scope which 
you offer to innovation. Y<ni scorn thb idea of 
a stop in your career; you enter upon a race* 
without fixing upon a goal, as if your ol^jeet 
were, not the attainment of a prize, but tlie mere 
pleasure of ^unning^ You spufT\ the thoughts 
of even the smallest interval, between the 
heats, and look with contempt on the space you 
have already traversed, 

“ Nil actum reputans, dum quid superesset agt^ndum.’' 

f ♦ 

The cautions of Lord Brougham jvere forced 
from him, not by his indifference ^o refform, ’ 
but by his desire for it. He feels thgit all iih- . 
provement is^ endangered,^ more by*\§e intem¬ 
perance of its advocates, thap by the attacks pf. 
its enemies. I rejoice, therefore, that he stated ^ 
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so onijpliatically kis«opinioir of those vem, vidh 
vicif repairers of our constitution. 

“.These, then, are^not wise counsellors to lis^ 
ten t«, these are nof safe guides to follow, 
these are not fair judges of the merits of any 
• British statesman.*’ . . . . 

J*If I differ with these^, persons, not doubting 
their honesty, but distrusting theijr ieal, I only 
differ with them, as to the pace at which we are 
to travel; but as to the direction we are to go 
in, we mutually agree.” 

But we must search deeper than any formal 
oration, delivered at the Edinburgh dinner, for 
the causes of your Lordship’s attack upon Lord 
Brougham. I use the word attack, deliberately, 
as both liy 'your mhnner at the time, and your 

I ^ 

open declaration afterwards, you have shown 
that your taunts were personally directed ‘ to 
himr So far as your speeches can be judged 
from, you differ in no one particular, from the 
sentiments contained in the speeches of that 
noble Lord. For, you will remark, that the 
dilatoriness of Lord Brougham, to reform any 
recognised abuse, is a gratuitous assumption of 
your bwn.. I deny „hat in any sentence he ever 
spoke, he advocated unnecessary delay, in the 
removal of any unreformed evils. In your elo¬ 
quent dedications on the subjects of “ safe and 
practical* reform, the correction of abuses, the 
‘legitimate influenee of the crown, the due pri- 
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vileges'of the nobility, and, at the uamS time, 
the extension of the liberties of the people, and 
their adaptation *to the kicYeased anti increasing 
intelligence of the age,” — yoti trod on precisely 
tlie^ same ground, which the CJiancellor had. 
gone over before. And yet, though you thus 
agreed in words, you fiad the dexterity to show 
that you were, by no means, agreed in any 
tlyng but words. You showed, beyond the pos¬ 
sibility of a mistake, that you differed from Lord 
Brougham, both in the manner of your refdjrms, 
and their extent; and you gave us clearly to 
understand, that you wished yodsself to be con¬ 
sidered us much before Lord Brougham, in the 
race of reformation, as heds^ before.the nonde- 

4 

script Reforjners whom he mentions, who “ ad-' 

vance backwards.” - 

• • ^ 

But there is a heavier charge to be bvought 
against your Lordship than precipitancy. You 
bring an accusation of a more serious "nature 
than delay, against your noble and learned 
friend,—and your censure on his conduct, is not 
open and direct, as in so weighty a matter it 
ought to have been. We aij^ left t<f gathef by 
implication, what the crimes are, with the in¬ 
famy of which yt)u wish to load him. * You 
objected to a “ compromise bf opinions”—fo 
“ clipping and paring and mutilatiif^;” of all 
•which things, whilst you proclaimed your own . 
untarnished innocence, you wished to insi- 

B 
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nuate that the Chancellor had been, or was 
likely to be guilty. If you were callfed upon to 
point ^out tile speciSc* ground” of these heavy 
charges,—to support one of them with the 
^Shadow of a pipoof,—to give one reason for enter¬ 
taining for a moment, the slightest suspicion of 
such unprincipled tergiversation, it would re¬ 
quire a strong eifort of your Lordship’^ inge¬ 
nuity. The day will most assuredly come, when 
you will be called upon to substantiate your 
charge. It has already been most promptly 
and indignantly denied, and expectation is on 
tip-toe to seCf Vith what documents you will 
verify your assertions. It should be no light 
proof which emboldened you to brin^ such an 
accusation. 

« » , 

< The character of Lord Brougham, i$ of too 
much, importance to his countrymen, to be 
breathed on with impuirity. He has arrived at 
that pfitch of greatness when his reputation 
ceases to be a private possession. His fame is 
a property shared by us all, and any unjust 
diminution of it is, to all the admirers of genius, 
tcy aH the lovers of patriotism, in the nature of a 
personal loss. He has earned the confidence of 
'* his countrymen, by a long life of active services 
. inf their cause. His popularity is not to be 
endangefesd by the captious opposition of dis¬ 
appointed newspapers, nor even by the sneer- 
ing insinuations of belted Earls.’ Their frog-like 
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puffings will only put them to the risk m burst¬ 
ing, without at all raising them to the propor¬ 
tions of the object of their envy. • 

I will not take up your time with any^ com¬ 
ments of mine, on the share you^had in the pi^- 
paration of tlW Reform Bill,—on the merit you 
claim at < 2 ne time a^ its principal author, and* 
the still greater merit, you claim at another, in 
disowning some of its principal provisions. 
These, and many other things, I pass over, be¬ 
cause you have publicly asserteS that the^ accu¬ 
sations brought against you on these grounds, are 
totally unfounded. I will only ?3ay, that you are 
indebted to the half-revelations you made upon 
several occasions, for the suw^icions^of alteration 
and compromise, to which I have alluded; and 
• that your insinuations of treachery, and breach 
of confidence, are rather what might ha\p .been 
expected from the bitterness qf detected guilt, 
than the dignity of innocence*. It is to be 
lamented that the letter of Lord Grey came at 
such an unlucky moment. It should have come 
to you before you had made your speech .at 
Gateshead, or should not have reashed you till 
you had made a full and open explanation at ‘ 
Glasgow. But with such a seal upgn your lips,’ 
you did wisely to be silent. • 

Passing over these as matters upW which no 
certain conclusion can yet he come to, and trou¬ 
bling you with* a very few observations on the 
Chancellor’s declarations at Aberdeen, Inver- 
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ness, and elsewhere, within the last few months, 

I will venture some remarks on th€f topics of 
your Lordship’s address^At the Glasgow dinner. 

Luckily, the unkbrmity of the opinions ex¬ 
pressed in all his speeches during the Chancel¬ 
lor’s Northern Tour, enables me to be very brief 
‘in the observations I niake on them. The 
sentiment which appears from the* newspapers 
to have excited the greatest indignation among 
the admirers of your Lordship, is contained in 
the following passage: — 

“ One set accuse us of doing too much, and 
another of doing nothing. One set says we 
move slowly (that is, safely); the otheT* as .per¬ 
tinaciously contend^tkat we arc going too fast. 
One set, from honest prejudices, are against all 
injprovements, because they are satisfied with 
things^,as they are, and believe that they can¬ 
not be made better. I respect them ; but differ 
from them. Another set think we never do 
anything. You open the trade to China, and 
you abolish slavery, (both the work of one ses¬ 
sion,) and yet we are told the session did no¬ 
thing.^ Myt’Own opmion is, that we have done 
too much,' rather than too little, though it was 
"necessary to do justice and* lay the founda- 
. tions of future good government. Less was 
necessariiy'done last session than the former, 
because, if you open the trade lo China one 

» 4 

year, you do not want to open it the next. If 
you set slaves free in 1833, there are no slaves 
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to liberate.ia 1834* If you I’eform fhe Court of 
Chancerjft.in one session of Parliament, the 
• saihe task is ncft left t^ the succe^ing session. 
If we have done little lask session, I fear we 
shall do less in the next.” 

*Upon this •plain and straightforward state¬ 
ment have been founded the witty, but sophlsti-' 
cal strictures of the Examiner, and the coarse 
and verbose declamations of th‘e Times. But 
tlje wit, even of the Examiner, is, in this in¬ 
stance, thrown away,—its illustration is not so 
apt as many others, which have given such a 
reputation to that very ingenious and powerful 
pappr. ^ “ Let us suppose,” it says, in reference 
to the Oliancullor’s speegh^ that wa have to 
journey to Edinburgh. It is quite true, that 
, every mile we leave behind us, diminishes by 
so much the distance before us; bu| .w£at 
should we say to a coachman, ^who, having be¬ 
gun by driving ten miles an hour; slackened his 
speed at every stage, till the horses crawled 
along at the rate of a mile an hour, and, in an¬ 
swer to our remonstrances held forth thus: 

• 

‘ The horses will go on, but they will* not make 
one step till thhy are sure of the "ground on 
which they mad^ the former. Ttey will not* 
scamper neck or nothing. I have heard the, 
complaints of the passengers, but I*'don’t care 
a button. One set of folks, the masters of the 
opposition coadi, the stick-in-the-mud, accuse* 
me of driving too fast: and another set, my * 
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passengers, say I go *too slow. Yoh went the 
Barnet stage ten miles in the hour, and yet now 
that ^e are going a itenj-e advanced stage at a 
good mile ah hour you put your heads out at 
the window and cry out, that I am going to sleep 
on the road. Less is of necessity «done this hour 
than the last, because, if you go the Barnet 
stage at six o’clock, you do not want to travel 
the Barnet stage at eight o’clock. If you go to 
Hatfield at seven o’clock, there is no Hatfield 
stage to be run at nine o’clock. If you travel 
one stage in one hour, the same job is not left to 
the succeeding h®ur. If we have travelled over 
little ground in the last hour, I am sure ^we 
shall travel over less in the next, and good rea¬ 
son why, since when we set out, we were three 
hundred and seventy miles from Edinburgh, 
an3 we are only three hundred miles from 
Edinburgh, and, as there- is less distance to go 
over, we may' be more and more leisurely 
in travelling the* stages, doing in each that 
comes, less than in the one before.’ ” 

It is a' pity to destroy so facetious a simili¬ 
tude,r by "remembering that Reform is not a 
journey to‘ Edinburgh, nor the Chancellor a 
Coachman, feut, adopting the illustration which 
the Examiner proposes, the coachman’s ha¬ 
rangue w6uld be very different. He would tell 
us that “ the road to Edinburgh w4s full of al¬ 
most impassable hills, and almost unfathomable 
ruts; that ,at some of the stages the inn-keepers 
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totally refused a change of horses and that, 
therefore, Jie was forced to go a slow pace in order 
•to insure arriving at his .journey’s end; Jthat 
the landlords, at Newcastle and Alnwick, did 
every thing in their power to put him off the 
rflad, by clogging his wheels and laming his. 
horses ; and, ‘besides ^11 that, that the persons . 
who had booked themselves to Edinburgh, were 
very well pleased with his careful driving, and 
that the murmurs at his slowness proceeded from 
some stragglers who had mounted his vehicle, 
but didn’t intend to stop at the end of his •jour¬ 
ney, but were anxious to hurry on to John 
o’Groat’s house.” But badinage*of this kind is 
no argument.^ The Chancellor, I think,.even 
your Lordship will confess,* may be Yecovered 
^by a very unskilful physician from this attach 
of Anthony s fire. • 

What does Lord prougham’s declaration 
amount to ? Merely to this,—Th*at if either party 
of his accusers is right, those who accuse the 
government of having done too much, have a 
more ostensible ground of complaint, tlj^n those 
who maintain that it has done too little,—thfeit 
it has <Towded too many Important measures 
into the short period of its existence*, rather than, 
too few. Do we gather from this* that Lord 
Brougham repents of what has beeij^^one? He* 
boasts of every measure that has passed. He 
dwells with justifiable pride on the most im-' 
portant of those measures, and says, let what • 
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we have already *d(me, guarantee what we are 
about to do,—but, do what we wilj, the “ do 
motes” will not be c(intented,-i?^they will twit us 
with a relaxation of activity, because we do not 
furnish them once a-week, with measures of 
equal magnitude with those wq have already 
produced. And those very measures they now 
declare to be nothings. “ By those whq fancy 
we did little last session, 1 fear we shall be con¬ 
sidered to do less the next.” By this declara¬ 
tion, addressed to the “ do mores,” he implied 
a parallel rebuke to the “ do nothings.” By 
those who fancy we did too much last session, I 
fear we shall be considered to do more the next. 
This, appears to me, my Lord, to be4he plain 
meaning of the whole of the Chancellor’s ora¬ 
tions during his late residence in Scotland. 
They have been perverted, for purposes which 
it is eksy to perceive; but no ingenuity will be 
sufficient to convince the steady-minded coun¬ 
trymen of Lord Brougham, that he has either 
deserted the cause of Reform, or gone over to 
the precipitate counsels recommended by your 
Lordship. 

But misrepresentation of the Chancellor’s 
^speeches has been successful, not only in rais- 
in|g a clamour against him in certain quarters, 
but also ifi bringing your Lordship more promi¬ 
nently forward. You are made a tool of, without 
•being aware of it. < You are honoured, feasted, 
and eulogized, as much out of spite to Lord 
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Brougham, as out dl* respedt fo your*owh good 
qualities. Are you sure, that while you are thus 
made the tool of* others,^J&u are not a dupeT to 
yourself ? Are you certain that your professions 
of liberality, your declarations against delay, 
are*not caused by your personal enmity to Lord ' 
Brougham, rather than4n the convictions of yo'hr 
own good sense ? Whatever was the cause, it 
is not to be denied that your hostility to the 
Cliancellor, and your openly declared contempt 
for procrastination, have procured you a triumph. 
Such a triumph, at least, as is affordecTby being 
made the idol of the Ultra Radicals of Glasgow. 
You are the recognised leader of tiie Ihick-and- 
thin Reformers^, in the copamercial ir^iejtropolis 
of Scotland. The* *• men of the West,” as they, 
qall themselves, have done you all the honour 
they had it in their power to bestow, ^hey 
dined in your honour, and drank in your honour, 
and made speeches in your honoui*. Tha West 
may have many things to boast of: but it was 
the opposite quarter, we are told, that sent forth 
the wise men. 

Of the speeches delivered at that cUnher, it i^ 
scarcely a complinient to your Lordslfip to say, 
that yours was infyiitely the best. In its sen¬ 
timents, it was open and manly, and moderate 
in its tone. You there speak as a^eWtesman 
ought to speak, and are as eloquent’in your 
praises of caution and slowneSs, as that arche¬ 
type of inertness, the Chancellor himself. But 
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haying accepted \he dinner in the ^avowed cha¬ 
racter of an opponent of Lord Brougham; hav¬ 
ing been invited ptfl^posely to mark the sense 
entei^ained by the Radicals, of your declaration 
at the Edinburgh dinner against the policy of 
Lord Brougham, it seems scarcely fair to y6ur 
Lordship, to adopt that very policy, and utter 
the very same advices in the one town, which 
you had acquired your popularity, by repudiat¬ 
ing in the other. 

“No doubt* many and weighty obstacles will 

be in yodr path, and in the path of your truly 

honest and independent representatives; but 

all can be overcome with firmness and decision, 

but ivith rashness and violence. ” * 

< 

Nothing can be truer than this, and nothing, 
to my poor understanding, can be more like 
the opinions delivered by the Chancellor. His 
prophecies of the fulfilment of our legitimate 
claim? are aS full of heart and hope as your 
Lordship’s; and the means he recommends to 
obtain them, are the same. He, as well as 
your Lordship, bids us be firm in our demand 
for. ameliorations; but at the same time (to bor- 
row youf Lordship’s words) to continue “ the 
exemplary patience with wh.ich we have waited 
for the harvest, the seeds of which were planted 
in the Btil of Reform.” He, as well as your 
Lordship, promises us the “ perfecting of that 
act:” he, as well as your Ldrdship, promises 
us “ the purification of the Church Establish- 
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ment of England and*IrelanJ, from all acknow¬ 
ledged abuseaand he, as well as your Lord¬ 
ship, promises us*“ the Eclbrm of Corporation 
abuses in England,” and, “the^strictest continu¬ 
ance of economy and retrenchment.” He does 
not lay such stress as your Lordship seems to 
do, on the repeal of thb Septennial Act. Its 
repeal, and the substitution of Triennial Par- 
•liaments, would have no effect for good or evil, 
unless that it would in so far narrow the ground 
of radical vituperation. But your Lordship, 
whilst declaring for the repeal of the Septennial 
Act, is not so obscure as the part;y who asked 
your qpiiiiyns, on the period you would put in 
its place. With .a caution hi^ly to be praised, 
they abstained from particularizing the period 
tliat would be most agreeable to themselves. 
You stated that you continued convinced of the 
superior advantages of n Parli^nentary exis¬ 
tence of three years. I will venture fo prophecy, 
that if you continue firm in this conviction, your 
popularity among the Glaswegians, will fall as 
rapidly as it rose. My Lord, you shoutd not. 
have been present at that dinner as 4;he rejpre-* 
sentative of the political opinions of that party, 
unless you truly and conscientiously agreed 
with them. You could not be ignorant that 
your supporters on that occasion, wotfid be sa¬ 
tisfied with no* intermediate duration, but that 
their desire is fdr an election every year. If 
such be your desire also, and you are not re- 
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taine^ in your former opinion by a fear of in¬ 
consistency, it was magnanimous to deprive 
y6urself of the ecl4t*.which the bold declaratidn • 
of il would have procured you ; but if you are 
still in favour of a less frequent dissolution, 
you are not the man they took you for, and 
were more properly employed in paying honour 
to Lord Grey, than in receiving, at Glasgow, 
the honours paid to yourslf. In the same way, ■ 
when you talk of purifying the Church from 
iii abuses, ybu stop short in the middle of your 
journey. If there is one bond of union among 
the party with which, by dining with them on 
that occasion, you identified yourself, mpre in¬ 
timate, ,than another, it is not ..a reformation of 

< f 

the Church, but an abrogation of it. This has 
been their watchword, and the shibboleth .of 
thei|[^ party; — the question of questions ; — the 
consummation they most devoutly wish. I 
judge no nisfri harshly. I suppose they are con¬ 
scientiously persuaded that an Establishment, 
by which to the poor the Gospel is preached, is 
inimic\r>l to the spread of religion ; that a body 
of ,men*properly qualified for their calling, by 
learning hnd good conduct, set apart for the ex¬ 
press purpose of showing a good example, and 
bound by their laws to teach only what is de- 
monstrabte by warrant of the Scripture; that 
this body of men, spread all o^r the country, 
and showing the light of philanthropy and 
good works, in the poorest and most secluded 
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villages; that* this body of men are hurtful to 
the morals 6f the people, and useless in re- 
• straining an unjudging fanaticism oh the .one 
hand, or an unenlightened unbSief on the oth^r. 
But^^in tliese opinions, your Lordship does 
not coincide. Yhu talk of reforming the abuses 
of the Establishment, not doing away with it 
altogether, ’^'^our supporters at the Glasgow 
•feast will be little obliged to you for any reform 
► of abuses, by which the existence of this object 
©f their enmity will be insured. It is not .re¬ 
pair they require, but demolition. I do not 
affix this to them as an accusation. Look in 
all their publications, you will see this doctrine 
more strongly insisted on than any'other. 
Whatever may be the subject they commence 
wkh, with this it is sure to end. If they begir^ 
with taxation, free trade, monopolies, poor Jaws 
— any thing — the perofation concludes with 
the unfailing sentence, deleiida est CartJlago! 

I am not going to argue in favour of a» Esta¬ 
blishment, because, upon this point, your Lord- 
ship is convinced. I can only repeat, wi^ your 
decided opinions on that veiy impo]1;ant sitb-* 
ject — opinions identical with those expressed 
by the Chancellor -*• that your zeal foB the Re¬ 
formation of the Church, was not th^ ground* 
upon which you gained your superiority^ }n their 
good graces over Lord Broug^iam. You must 
either give up your maintenance of the Church, 
and continue the acknowledged l^der of the 
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Radfcals, or persevere in your defence of the 
Establishment with such reforms ns shall con- 
tribute to her security, and fall back into your 
more congenial position of a useful and honoured 
coadjutor of the repairers, and not the destroyers, 

of our institutions. 

( 

Up to this point, unless with regard to the 
duration of Parliaments, I see nothing in your 
declarations at Glasgow, in which you do not 
perfectly agree with the best and most trusted 
of our statesmen. But, in answer to the Trades’ 
Address, you spoke out more boldly. In the 
objects which' they considered indispensable to 
their happiness, you cordially joined ;-r-these 
were! Householder Suffrage, Short Parliaments, 
(why not express their meaning and say Annual 
Parliaments at once ?), and Vote by Ballot. 
Perhaps one reason for your Lordship’s prompt 
acquiescence in the Justice of their immediate 
claims is contained in the proviso that this ho¬ 
nour is.paid to you, and their wishes for your 
farther success are entertained solely on con- 
dition't^f your agreeing with them in their de- 

‘^mands. Taking it for granted,” they say, 

\ 

“ that your Lordship’s response is in the affir¬ 
mative, jwe earnestly desire* that you may be 
‘speedily called on to fill an influential *and 
respon|ilJle station in His Majesty’s counsels.” 
And taking it for granted, also,' that a paltry, 
and illiberal, and totally uncalled for attack on 
the individual to whom your personal dislike is 
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the parent or promoter of your political Oppo¬ 
sition, would be agreeable to your Lordship, 
they add, “ And *that you* may be fong spared 
with all your faculties and energies entire, to 
promote-the* freedom, prosperity apd happiness, 
of the people or this great empire, and never, 
like some who, in office, instead of rising in 
public Confidence and esteem, have miserably 
failed even in common honesty, sink into dis¬ 
repute.” It was in response to this address, in 
•which other subjects are handled such as “ the 
mean, but lordly paupers of the soil and 
“ the pitiable ignorance, violent pnejudices, and 
heartless Jilliberality of certain of the upper 
classes,” tfiat your Lordship declared youf con¬ 
currence in the propriety of their aspirations. * 
You will observe, that the Trades did not ei^- 
deavour to conceal, that their aims stretched far 
beyond objects of their intmediate^claims. They 
asserted their right to the future *acquirbment 
of every thing they thought proper to ask, but 
boldly stated their demand, of the possession 

of Household Suffrage and the Ballot^ With- 
regard to the former of theset you say, in ^ouf 
reply, your opinions have been long known; 
and, as to the lattcwp, after mature deliberation, 
you have made up your mind in its, favour! 
The absence of the Ballot, therefore^ {s one of 
the recognised abuses, every, hour of whosq 
existence fills you with regret. It is, of course, 
impossible to tell what was the coiyse of study 



you pursued, in order to arrive at 4his determi¬ 
nation ; from what proofs of its usefulness, in the 
history of 6ther cmifttries, you advocate its in¬ 
troduction here. It is not an untried experi¬ 
ment, and its. consequences are very promir\ent 
in the annals of the nations who practised it. I 
attach very little importance to the argument 
against it, that it is un-English. I hope it will 
never be un-English to adopt, from any quarter, 
changes which shall be manifest improvements ; 
butfT trust, at the same time, that it will never 
cease to be un-English to try vague experiments 
in matters ofwital importance. 

The Romans, during all the most glorious and 
freest' period of their existence, voted in a man¬ 
ner, and on principles somewhat similar to ours. 
Xhere 'was a due regard paid to property as well 
as numbers, and by that means the balance of 
the state was preserved. But when liberty was 
verging to licentiousness, and some even of the 
patricians condescended to become demagogues, 
and to be leaders in the wildest inroads on the 
ancienNconstitution, — when their votes were 
taken by tlribes which enabled numbers to pre¬ 
ponderate ^ over wealth, the direct influence of 
property was overwhelmed. But there still re¬ 
mained the influence of shame or of gratitude ; 
for the l>ooths in which their votes were delivered 
were public, and each man’s suffrage was openly 
pronounced. This was felt as a restraint, and 
was speedily, got rid of. The rest is in the words 
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of Gibbon.:’—“ A new method of secret ballot 
abolished ttie influence of* fear an(} shames, of 
honour and interest, and the abuse 'of freedom 
accelerated* the progress of anarchy and *des- 
pdtism. The ]yu>mans had aspired to be equal; 
they were leveHed by the equality of servitude, 
and thp dictates of Augustus were patiently 
ratified by the formal consent of the tribes and 
centuries.” But even the farce of consulting 
them was soon discontinued—“ and their aboli¬ 
tion, which Augustus had silently prepared,* was 
accomplished without oppositiqp, and almost 
without notice, on the accession of his suc¬ 
cessor.”* \ The^ legislators of other countries, 
whose ardour for liberty was increased by their, 
recent escape from tyranny and oppression, 
came to a different opinion upon this momentofis 
subject. The question jvas anxiously debated 
among the consolidators of Mexican freedom, 
and after mature deliberation, was rejected. In 
that country at that time, there were no such 
difficulties to contend with in the intr^uction 
of a new practice as in a country likp our oyi^ 
where the object of the wise amongst us*, is liot so 
much the adoption ^of new and untried* measures, 
as the restoration of old. The opposition which 
1 would offer to the Ballot is foundecLAn a con¬ 
viction, that without doing away witlf h single 
evil of our present system,* not even with* 


* Gibbon, Bodk xUv. 
C 
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the degrading one of intimidatidn, it would 
giye rise to twenty ^lore. 

The joint gifts of Household Suffrage, and the 
Ballot, would inundate the country yrith a flood 
of duplicity, perjury, and corruption of all kinds, 
to. which the scenes of a contested election, 

c 

under the old law, would bear no comparison. 
It was with a knowledge of this fact,—a know¬ 
ledge in their case founded upon sad experience, 
that the American representatives of the Ballot 
States, publicly declared that the system was 
a mockery,—and that it gave rise to more fraud 
and injustice than the open system of the other 

states. 

♦ ** 

The Ballot will never be adopted as a desirable 
measure, by those among our statesmen who 
ace in favour of a mild and unpernicious liberty. 
The”cycle of political changes is very well as¬ 
certained ; thd destinies of nations pursue their 
march in a circle, from which there seems to be 
no deviation. When freedom accelerates its 
progress, imagining it is foremost in the race, it 
'only tii^ sooner overtakes despotism, which is 
tagging in^the reaf. 

This is, indeed, as your Lordship remarks, a 
crisis in *the history of our country. We have 
reached.' that point in our career, when, to go 
back is impossible, and to advance is full of 
danger. If education were uniyersal — a dream, 
1 fear, of the enthusiast, rather than a hope of 
the philosopher,—a new state of things might 
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call for new Institutions. Power would distri- 
l^ute itself in* the channels opened for its recep¬ 
tion by knowledge. If *tliere is a man who 
deserves mqre of his countrymen,—even o^the 
followers of your Lordship, for ^is efforts to 
procure for them the political influence whiph 
their utmost ambition can desire, that man is 
the very person against whom it has pleased 
your Lordship to encourage their indignation; 
whose influence you do your best tp weaken, and 
' whose character you endeavour to destroy. •His 
efforts in their cause have not been confined to 
eloquent orations in their favour, nor to still 
more*eloquent rebukes of their opponents., He 
has laboured, Kow. assiduous^ is kno\^ to all, 
to prepare them for the possession of those* 
benefits which your Lordship would thrust up^n 
them, while they are still unable ^o appreciate 
their value, or understand their dsp. They will 
soon be undeceived in the estimate they have 
at present been led to form of their most skilful 
benefactor. They will see that his steady and 
gradual extension of useful informaffon will 
reach the same point, in Securing* .their just 
rights, but by a surer path than the headlong 
vigour of your Lo/dship. 

Much as 1, in common with other Reformers. 

•• • 

regret your Lq;rdship’s secession from»the camp, 

’ 1 rejoice that jt happened at the time, and 
under the circumstances it did. That a large 
portion of the people, who were united po the 



Tories by their fears of tlie inconsiderate vehe¬ 
mence of the Whigs, will now see that sucli 
hurried and dangeroiis counsels are confined to 
a very small section of the Reformers. They 
will see, that •whatever is good in the advice you 
give them has been acte.d on already,— that the 
firmness you insist on is united, in them, with 
caution, which you condemn; that your sneers 
upon their delay are as groundless and ' as 
easily refuted, as the taunts of another faction 
upon their haste. They will see, since you 
have so openly thrown down the gauntlet, that 
the cause of improvement is no longer embar¬ 
rassed by your help ; and that the anieliorations 
under the auspictes of Lord Melbourne, and, 
aided by the vigour, the eloquence, and the 
prudence of Lord Brougham, will be at once 
exteiisive enough to satisfy the wise, and safe 
enough to reconcile the timorous. 

Your Lordship’s most obedient Servant, 

A REFORMER. 


Nov. 1th'; \%u. 
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• When it became a question, some years sinc^, 
as to disfranchising Grampound, Mr. Canning, 
addressing himself to his constitueiUi> at Liver¬ 
pool, dalhe^ed himself on*the subject in this wise: 

“ I have no*objec^on to doing ag.PaCWiameMtdiffs 
“ often done in suc^i cases, (supposing always 
4ihe case to be proved,) to disfranchising the 
“ borough, and rendering it incapable of abusing 
“ its franchise in future. But, though*! have no 
“ objection to doing this, I will not <fo it on*the 
“ principle of speculative improvement. I do it 
“ on the principle of specific punishment for an 
“ ofTence; and I will take good care, tljM no 
“ inference shall be drawn fron^ my consent in 
this specific case, as to any sweeping concur- 
rence in a -schemq of general alteration—t/is- 
“ franchising Grampound (if that is to be so),.. 

“ I mean to preserve Old Sabum^'^.” %*• 

• • • 

* Speech at the Liverpool Dinner, giv^n on his re-election 

in 1820. Vol. VF., page 887, of the edition corrected and 
revised by himself. 
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In this last sentence we have at pnee the sub- 
^stance and the sefifet of the Conservative system. 
If an abuse has become so flagrant that they feel 
constrained by necessity and by shtoe.to get rid 
of it, they will —if it must he ^ao —consent to its 
•removal; taking care,*however, to have it well 

r 

understood that the remedy of a specific »abuse, is 
not to be taken as an earnest of their intention to 
act on the principle of general improvement. 
While they 'cUiig to corruption as a system, they, 
hkve no objection to wipe out a blot here and 
there; all attempt at any thing beyond, they 
denounce as so much of wild experiment and 
dfiiugerous speculation. Such was tte creed of 
Mr. Canning, tb whom the Tories have since 
erected a statue, that the Lisbon job and the jokes 
of the joyous and lepid Consulagainst reform, 
might keep green in ^ur memory, and wean us 
froin the circle of the worshippers* of truth and 
freedom. 

If we would calculate what has been gained to 
the cause of Reform, by the gradual spread of 
publi^ intelligence, and the steady progress of 
public ^opinion, we‘have only to imagine the 
member for Liverpool addressing his constituents 

*• * <* J^8 for the joyous and lepid Consul, he jokes upon 
*' neutral*flagB and frauds—^jokes upon Irish rebels—jokes 
** upon northern, and western, and southern foes—and gives 
** himself no trouble upon any subject.'*— Peter Ph/mUy^s 
Letters^ 1808. 
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in speech, containing an open /ind avowed de¬ 
fence of rotten boroughs, and of the fvofligate system 
of misgovernment which they created and upheld, ■ 
and heaping scorn and ridicule upon those, who, 
as Mr. Canning phraused it, were “ bitten by the 
“ doctrines of reformwe have only to imagine 
such an acfdress, to conceive the hisses, the indig- 
nation» the uproar, which would fill up every 
•pause in his oration, and put the scofFer^to silence. 
Aaad yet fifteen years only have passed away* 
since these statements, which now would not be 
endured, and to which no candidate in •his senses 
would give utterance, gave Mr. Canning n majo¬ 
rity of 1300 out of tOOO voters, u|^ the polH* ^ 

That the principle here avowed by Mr. Canning, 
is the Conservative principle of the present hour, 
we shall have occasion to show as wei 4 )roceed. W# 
may trace this great and porfbntous change to the 
passing of the Reform Act. That there* has b^n 
no reaction, we owe to the fidelity which ministers 
have shown to the cause of reform, and to the 
firmness with which they have followed owT its 
principles. No session has since passed, iif whicji 
that cause has not been advanced, and* those 
principles gained stiength; and this tqo, in 
despite of an opposition the most compact, the 
most strenuous, and the most bitter, -thUfany 
administration ever had to contend against. 

Nothing is so prejudicial to the management 
of any public trust, as the ivithholc^g from 



those who act in it, the recompence of fair and 
honorable ser\icer.‘ It untbrtunately happens,* 
,that, in party politics, the more zealously the duty 
has been (discharged, the stronger will be t^^}e re¬ 
sistance, and the louder the oufbry. Between an¬ 
tagonist powers this is k>be expected; but between 
parties governed by the same interest, ahd looking 
forward to the same ends, every tendency of that 
sort is not merely impolitic, but unnatural. ^ 
It is rumoured every where, that political dif¬ 
ferences exist between the Whigs, and that class 
which are. comprehended in the tei-m Radicals. 
But these differences are not of a. kind which 
disturb Ae harmony of thfiir ^iews, or 
destroy the unity of their efforts. It is quite 
impossible that ministers can fulfil their engage- 
Qients to thejiation, if those whom they have a 
right to' reckon upon as their firmest allies, 
pa»plex their views, instead of aiding them, and 
constrain them—as in some instances they have 
done—^to abandon measures from which they had 
exp^ted the best effects. 

h&ai^ures of Reform may be divided into two 
classed. 

The first, are those whicji reqture to be carried 
out boldly and at once, to the full extent of all 
the change which they essentially call for. The 
secoiid, are those which require*to be worked out 
slowly—^in which the alteration should be pro¬ 
gressive and preparatory,—and where the success 
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of each successive step must guarantee the 
safety, as well •as the utility^ of that which is to 
•follow. 

1 would press this view on thh peculiar con-, 
sideration-•of every one whose mind is at all 
turned to the subjtfct of Government, and to the 
conduct of those who administer it. 

In Reform, for instance, in the Law depaitment, 
the evils to be remedied are, for the most part, 

• visible. Their daily recurrence forces them upon 
public observation. The inadequacy ^f the par¬ 
ticular law to its purpose,—the length, and expen¬ 
siveness of its process—the degree in which it fails 
to secure the^rights and property of the subject— 
tliese, and other attendant defects, are*of a 
so palpable, as to dictate their own remedy, and 
require nothing but honesty and good intention, 
to effect their speedy and secure removal. ^ 

So likewise, in matters oLFinancial reform, the 

errors of the system are seldom looked at wjith 

a view to their amendment, till they have become 

a tlicme of general complaint. When it comes 

to be reformed, the mode and measure of ,cor- 

» 

rection presents itself, and no serious danger is to 
be apprehended from rash decision. On*thes*e, 
and many other subjects of reform, the same 
spirit and activity which is required to* carry 
them to a certain extent, will carry th^Ai the 
whole length; and the whole ought to •be at¬ 
tempted, in order to give weight *dnd dignity to 
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the struggle^ and to excite an adequate share of 
public interest. A piece-meal improvement, in 
such cares, will,iiei^her obtain the sympathy, nor 
the assistance, of the bulk of the people. The 
value of the acquisition must be felt, or they* will 
not bestir themselves to obtain it. 

It will readily be perceived that, on the subject 
of Ecclesiastical Reform, to proceed on this bold 
and decisive spirit, would be perilous in the 
extreme. To curtail the extensive power of 
the highei clergy;—to abridge their usurped 
authority;—^to controul their public or private 
patronage ;-r- to regulate the pernicious distri¬ 
bution of spiritual preferment;—to remedy the 

* 

^is-^ppropi^iation of the cathedral said collegiate 
revenues a word, to apply an effective 
remedy to the mass of ecclesiastical abuses, ^d 
to make our present political church establish¬ 
ment subservient to the pure purposes of 
Christianity—and to no other—is one of the 
hardest and heaviest tasks which a government 
can impose upon itself, or which can be imposed 
upop it by the people. 

That the Church Reform Bill of last session 
should not have satisfied the Radical party was 
a result to be expected. ^ Not only did tkeif 
require more, but the national interest required 
more, ^ But did the national interest require more 
as a preparative measure? Appealing, as this 
subject does, *to all our earliest associations 
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of thott^t aftd feeling, and having i^otoe of the 
strongest pr^dicej^ of our nature to wrestle with, 
would it' ha\^e been politie»fop*mlnistferfir tb have 
attempted more at the outset,’^Coimting-^-^ they 
m^ht well do^upon all the intiigue ^at would 
be put in motioit,*and all the passions that would 
be engendered ?- * 

The Church question, it must be remembered, 
was not one which Ministers were at liberty to 
deal with according to their own notions of the 
* obligations which arose out of it. His Majes^’s 
Commissioners, sanctioned in a great measure by 
Parliament, had, in their Reports^ ^chalked out, 
and. jeconimended, the course which it would be 
most expedient tp adopt. They had fumisjji,ed*in 
detail the evidence which giiid^ their judgment, , 
and which it was expected would guide the judg¬ 
ment of the Legislature as to the improvem^tf 
which it might be found expedient, to* introduce. 

Numbers are accustomed to connect 
siastical Reform with religion and the Gospel; 
and, though heedless of the duties which the 


latter enjoin, are, nevertheless, great sticklers for 
the Church as by law established! Carelqss^hough ’ 
of the vitality and essence of religion, •diejf are* 
desperately faithful^to its forms. Nolf that they 
approve the continuance of that traffic for worldl^^ 
honours which disgraces the priesthqodnot 
that they wdslnthe parochkd clergy shodld labour 
for a miserable pittance, while the Dignitaries of • 
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the 'Oix^er are busied witli transJtatvms and com- 

- * T 

mendams, and are Baking, not the instniction 
of the poor and. Ignorant, But their own pre- 
femienf, and the patronage which leads to it;— 
not but that an individual of this stah^ bears 

i ' f 

great respect towards those persons in the govern¬ 
ment to whom the constitutiona] trust has de¬ 
volved of rectifying all such abuses; but; on the 
other hand, he was confirmed by the Bishop—he 
has listened to the same voice from the same 
pulpit, from^ his youth up—^his pew, with its 
faded green lining, was the pew of his father 
before him,—has been in the family time out of 
mind. The Protestant establishment has become 
to~him^the great link between heaven ^nd earth ; 
he has no clear conception of any other; and the 
instant the cry is raised, of “The Church is in 
danger,’^ he begins to gird up his loins, and to 
prepare for the defence pf his hearth, and his altar. 

Paley say^s, and says truly, that “ Man is a 
“ bundle of habits,” It is easy to talk of the 
necessity of infusing new blood into his corrupt 
and worn-out constitution, but it is an infinitely 
easier task to persuade him to . continue as he is, 

C t. ^ C 

than to .submit to the remedy. Those who 
cannot deny that such infusion would be ser¬ 
viceable,* insist that the benefit would be too 

€ , ^ 

dearly ^bought. It is thus with the Tories. 
They do ^lot openly defend the abuse which is 
< sought to be exthpated ; they will even admit, for 



the show of jhslice, that its removal is to be de¬ 
sired; but they cpntend that the projected imr 
proveihent is full of hazard—•that we are changing 
that under which we have hitherto gone on, at least 
in safety* for that which we have never tried, and 
which may leaS we do not know where. To feeble, 
minds this sort of reasoning savours of discretion, 
and in such minds discretion is a cardinal virtue. 
On no subject can this reasoning be applied so 
forcibly, and with such sure effect, as to the Re- 
*form of the Church, On no subject can dissen¬ 
sion and distrust be so easily sown in the very 
seat pf confidence. It is, beyond all* others, pro¬ 
lific of disunion, from the very nature of the feeling 
it excites, and the*interest it invotees. It fdilbws, 
that a slow and deliberative caution becomes not 
only matter of sound policy, but of positive duty.^ 
Among the names subscribed to the Reports^of 
the Church Commissioners* are thosfe of the Lord 
Chancellor, the Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord Mel¬ 
bourne, Lord John Russell, and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer; but it does not therefore follow 
that the Reform recommended was, in the (pinion 
of those persons, an adequatet and effective Jlo- 
form. That they thought a more extensive Re¬ 
form desirable there is no doubt; but any .attempt 
on their part to carry it further would have ^availed 
nothing—^The numerical superiority op¬ 
posed to them : all that they could do with effect 
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was> to make it somewhat moire tx)mpiBhensive 
than otherwise it ijoiild have been.* The reduc¬ 
tion of the Bishops**lalariejsr, 'and ihe ilh{^rasion 
oT certain Bishoprics, establish^ the right of 
government to regulate and to cont^o^ \he dis- 
tribution of the ecclesiastical revenues. By that 
reduction and suppression, this great principle 
was implied and conceded. This principle, thus 
recognised, cannot hereafter be resisted. The 
argument dmwn from the sacredness of Church 


property — always hitherto contended for with 
such indexible zeal—^has been made to give 
way. The debateable ground being thus cleared 
of what has, from time immemorial, occupied so 
greit la portibn*.of it, a way is openedYor effecting 
all the Reform which the existing abuses call for, 


^ and which the real strength and safety of the 
Establishment may be found to require. 

The complaints of the Tories, and of the Radi¬ 
cals', take an exactly opposite direction. The Tories 


complain that ministers are going too fast and too 
far. The Radicals complaita, that they go neither 
fast nor far enough. The latter, in the course 
they are'taking, inspire the former with the hope 
of returning to power. The chief, indeed, the 
only reliance of the Conservatives, is upon the 
‘alienation of the Radical party from the govern¬ 
ment.] ]It is the hope of this desertion that gives 
them confidencej and it is to this hope that we 
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owe the extent and intensity of their edorts to 
recover the* reins of government. ^ 

But is there any thiifg .wise in the course 
which gives birth to such sm expectation ?• Is 
* it wise in the Radical party in ,the House of 
Commons, to lissist in breaking the chain which 
unites a liberal Ministry with a confiding people ? 

Let tliis party give the Government to under¬ 
stand that they wish for a thorough and real 
Reform in all the Institutions, which call for it, 
both in Church and State,—slow it you will, but 
substantive,—conducted, not feebly, from a fear 
of hostility,—^but in the spirit of *21^manly and li¬ 
beral policychanging nothUig which ought not 
to be chaftged, .but sparing nj^btise, which it is 
the interest and the wish of the people to abolish.— • 


^This language would be explicit and intelligible. 
But, if instead of this, they are made to enco^cn^r 
a capricious and wavering hostility,'Vhich, while 
it weakens their power tends to* lessen their 


character with the country, and to make their 
position as a Ministry, equivocal and uncertain, 
—^there is no honesty of intention, or strength of. 
talent, that can long bear yp against It. Tb« 
Radicals, by such a course, do not protect the 
people against thq Government; they make the 
government useless to the people. ^ « 

If the principles of change work slowly, they 
are not, on that account, to be the less* cherished. 


. The cause of Reform is, in the mean time, gaining* 
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new tulvocates. The public press-^the honest 
and enlightened portion of it—*is daily extending 
the infiuencfe of public opinion,' and there is no 
fear but the progress of improvement will keep 
pace with the progress of intelligence. It 
has done so, and it ever will. ‘' He has read 
history to little purpose, 'who has not remarked 
how gradually the advancement of knowledge 
has re-organized the whole system of society. 
Ecclesiastical abuses have stood their ground 
longer than any other. Why is this? Because 
they have been interwoven with the abuses of the 
State. The iplers in the monarchy have been 
always, more or less, connected with families of 
great horeditary property an(f influence in the 
kingdom. The Church has ever been the great 
engine for keeping down the power of the people.^, 
Tliev^clergy—^whether in conduct or in doctrine— 
never lose sight of the enrichment and supremacy 
of their OrdCr. Clerical magistrates throng the 
judicial bench in every county, and every city, 
and every borough town. The pulpits of every 
village are employed to give to the minds of the 
fii^ltitude,« that direction which best accords 
with the' wishes and interest of those in 
power. Do the Badicals in il^arUament imagine 
th^-tthe deranged movements of all this machinery 
can be regulated by a single effort? Do they 
really believe tliat its accumulated ‘^imperfections 
can be rectified in' a single session, and this too, 
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amidst the‘bitter hostility of an adveree feetion? 
If they separate themselv^ f#bm the party of -the 
moderate and rational, in the heat of such air in- 
*|^'hiperate expectation, they wiH well deserve to 
lose that respect and consideration which they 
deservedly possess witli the country,' and which 
it is Essential they should retain. Such a dis¬ 
union, though it might not be fatal to the cause 
of Reform, would long delay its advancement, 
in spite of every effort in its favour on the.part 
of the governing power. At thu crisis, with all the 
power and stratagem that is ediployed against 
them, the Reformers cannot afford to narrow the 
foundatidh on •which they staj^.* As it is, their 
strength is hardy equal to the struggle. If* 
^weakened by distrust and dissension, their pow^r 
is gone, and their usefulness is ^t an end. ^ 

The complaint of ntony hafft Keen that the 
Session passed away in fruitless concessions, by 
which the public profited nothing. That the 
most important bills were despoiled of half their 
efficacy, by being clipped and pared down ta 
accommodate thm to the • taste tiie .Tory 

leaders, and to obtain a passage for them through 
the Upper House# The Lords, it is ^aid, took 
advantage of this concessionaiy spirit, and instead 
of meeting it with reciprocal courtesy, ^vere en¬ 
couraged to Jo on rejecting every reform measure 
of importance, Without, in some cases^ deigning to 
bestow upon them even the formality of discussion. 
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'J'hat Ministers might have manifested more 
zeal, and have presi^d' several measures to a more 
determined struggle, is easily admitted. But 
would they, by this course, have borne do^n th^ 
obstacles they had to overcome ? Would they, by 
so proceeding, have bafiled the intrigues and 
disarmed the intriguers ? Not they, indeed.' Ask 
the Conservative Chief in the House of Commons, 
if the resistance of his party would have been less 
incessant ? Ask the Conservative Grand Master 
in the House of Lords, if his faction would have 
been less mutiiibus? They would laugh, both 
of them, at the question, and chorus the seme 
answer. * ' ^ * 

> B\it there is another question that we, the 
Reformers, might ask, and it is this: Is not the 
stroAgest proof of the efficacy and value of the 
measures of refbrm intibduced during the past 
session, to be found in the resolute and successful 
opposition made to them in the House of Peers ? 
Had they been on the level of Tory patriotism;— 
had they, with a treacherous show of remedy, 
str!ick out ‘the letter of the abuse, but kept alive 
its spirit;—^had they been so framed as to pro¬ 
vide in appearance for the security of popular 
fireedom, while, in reality, they left its protection 
as insectue as everhad the bills been of this 
Conservative character, would they have been 
counteracted, or cast adrift ? Would they have 
met with the ^Eite of the Irish Municipal Bill, and 
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the Voters’ Registration Bill,^and the Charitably 
'frustees Bill, and the lonJ^Ust of Inlls swept 
away in the train of them?—Their lord- 
t^ould* have been bwt too ha{>py to give 
them effect. Tltey would have been most gra-^ 
ciously received/ and would have passed without 
the slightest ofi^r of amendment. 

The Bills adverted to were cast aside, because 
they openly recognised and gave effect to the 
•principles which should be inherent in all poli¬ 
tical institutions. They went straight onward 
and at once, to the redi’ess of abuses. They did 
not curtail jEin excrescent shoot or two, and leave 
the root of* the evil to flourisJ,^u'hder ground. 
Their aim was to give a practical fulfiiment^to 
the promise of the Reform Act. Was it the 
fault of ministers that they did no^succeed ? ^o 
this question all candid minds Wfll "return the 
same answer. Well then, what betfer criterion 
can we have of the character of public men, than 
the class of principles which they advocate, and 
the honest exertions which they make to carry 
those principles into effect ? That they have hmu 
discomfited by an over-ruling majority*in the 
Upper House is no ground for reproach. ^ If we 
disavow and reprobate our real friends, be^t^e- 
their efforts are for a time unsuccessful, wo s^all 
soon give our^emies full possesskm of ^e field. 
To estimate fairly Ihe worth of t£iose who would 

serve us, we must take into account the resistance 

• ^ - * 
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Oiey have to conteml against. If they obtain for 
us—^not all that ‘ w'S want—but all that for the 
present is attainable, they have done their best. 
If, having so done, we reject their exertions, as 
of little account, we may depenct upon it that our 
best well-wishers will soon tire in our service. 

The great question we have to ask ourselves, 
with reference to the character and conduct of 
Ministers is this—Have they disappointed the 
fak expectations of the people ? Have they, in 
the measures they have brought forward, justified 
the confidence reposed in them, or have they 
abused their power and fled from their Jtrust,? The 
reply to theJje^puestions is to be f6und in the 
grpund of dissatisfaction alleged by the more san¬ 
guine of the Radical party. It is objected >o 
them, that thej^ have permitted the most import¬ 
ant even of rthe bills ‘ which they did eventually 
pass, to be in part shorn of their strength, by 
adopting alterations that materially impaired their 
good effect. But does not the very objection admit 
that they were originally meant to be more 
effectiVe4han the,aristocratic branch of the Legis¬ 
lature would permit them to be ? Does it not 
admit t&at the government* has been faithful to 
eitft trust; and that, if the Tory peers have looked 
exclusively to their own interest, Ministers have 
regarded the interests of the peojfte V If they have 
not been supported by majorides strong enough 
to cope'with the power, and influence, and autho- 
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rity of the Up[j^r House, is the fault with them ? 
Xou complain that \Jiey have yielded to Uie tyrant> 
but have you given them the md^ns of destroying 
the ^r^nny ? Before we denounce the goverr/s- 
ment as guilty of ^shrinking from its duty, let us 
take our own conduct ^ to task, and inquire , 
whether, looking' to the votes of our elected 
representatives, we are not ourselves accessories 
heftive the fact. 

The present Ministers stand in apposition in 
^vhich no ministry was ever before placed. Thair 
support is derived from two parties, upon neither 
of which can they have any sure and permanent 
reliance. Both props are liable suddenly to slip 
from under *theint The one pfyj^^con si sting of 
\vary, diffident, calculating Reformers j the oth|r, 
of* Reformers of a different class : intrepid, en¬ 
terprising, and fearless of conseQjiences. TKb 
former are perpetually w’att'hing tIRnf, lest tliey 
should proceed too rapidly; tlie other, keeping 
the spur always in their flank. The moderate 
party are for looking before and behind, and 
pruning a way the ofl-shoots of corruption one by 
one. I'he Radicals are for getting rid abuses^ 
root and branch, and making, once for *al], an 
effectual clearance, ^he minisytry have*to meke 
head against their Tory adversaries, and, at^^e^ 
same time, to keep in hivoiir with botfr*^ncse 
parties. If measure proposed is bold and 
decisive, the timi<f begin to waver, and to warn 


c 
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them against a precipitate decisio,ii. The conse- 
* quence is, that eyery step they talce, they must 
avoid giving cau^“ of offence on the ground of 
*ihe measures being too strong, or too comprehen- 
sive, or entered upon with too little *delfDeration, 
or some other circumstance at which their cir¬ 
cumspection takes alarm. On the other hand, if 
the measure is not bold and decisive; or if they 
stop to discuss consequences and calculate i>ro- 
babilities; their radical adherents insist that lliere 
if« a long arrear of tribute to collect—that the} 
must not be slow or scrupulous in their demand, 
but that mhch must be attempted where any 
thing is to be gained. The situation of the prime 
Minister reitimds us of that of tlie Man of Letters, 
a^s described by Voltaire :—“ i/ ressernhh anx 
** poissons volans; sHl seUve tin peu, Jes 
' oiseaux le devorcnt; sHl jilongc, Ics poissons le 
“ manffent.'Y 

It adds greatly to the embarrassment of a 
ministry thus singularly circumstanced, that the 
united sujiport of both parties is necessary to 
ensure them a majority. One object they Iia\e 
„in comtnon, thq accommodating the system of 
goverrimeiit to the ad\anced state of society. 
But t^ same desirable end may be pursued by 
,yery different means. The rich capitalist pro- 
pdseij'' i>ne mode; the speculative philosopher, 
another; the course that preSfenCS itself to the 
statesman may differ from both. How in such 



a case is the lat^e> to act ? He has manifestly no 
, choice. He must df) the best^^h the materials 
he lias to work with; if he so apjdies them as to^ 
|]]] fhr good of which they are capable, 
he (Teserves well his country. Such men at 
the best of times are rare j*we mistake, in fancy¬ 
ing that ,we can afford to treat tln^ir ser\ ices 
licrhtlv. 

V %/ 

Taking tlie constituent body to represent the 
country, the chance is, that this mixture of 
modoi-fite and ultra opinions pervades the greaf 
mass of the community. Both parties are agreed 
as to the necessity of good go\ ernme*nt. Both 
are ind%nanf,that the Tories should s^off at their- 
pri\ileges and trample upon thAswights; but 
they do not lioth agree upon the best means df 
l)rescr\ing the one, or asserting the other. All 
this is no light hindrance to those wJiose office 
is to carry on the work of Reformatio^i. 

Ministers then, it is obvious, in every measure 
of importance which they bring forward, must be 
more or less acted u])on by all these influences. 
Wlioe\er has followed those measures witj^ an 
attentive eye, must have perceived how sfrpngly 
they wer(‘ controlled, and how much \va% neces¬ 
sarily sacrificed to preferve that elTective support 
and assistance, essential to the carrying 
Government. was, no doubt, when ajparty 

in powder acted on all great occasion^ with prompti¬ 
tude and vigour. It is not ^difficult to contrast 
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tlie tardy and deliberative progr«?S!4 of the present 
ministryj with tbifc-^promptittjde and decision Ox- , 
hibited by their predecessors in the days that are 
past. But to what cause is this te be 

traced? "fo this—that in those days, and up to 
the passing of the Reform Bill, the King, the 
Lords and the Commons, acted with one impulse. 
They were virtually one and indivisible. How 
so ? Because about half a dozen leading rfiem- 
bers of the aristocracy, by means of their ejiormous 
borough influence, coerced, and in eflect ruled, 
both the King and the Commons. The King 
had nominally the right to choose his own minis- 
' ters, but h^e had not the power tc/ retafn them 
when choserT ' They must take the direction of 
llie Lords of Parliament, or be contented to retire 
from office. They alone, by means of tfieir 
nominees^ i^ the Lower House, could give a 
majority,, oi- withhold it, and the Minister had no 


choice but to drive in the track they had marked 
out, or to throw up the reins. 

The Government, controlled by this predomi¬ 
nant influence, carried all its measures, as well it 
might,* peremptbrily, and with expedition. But 
having, got rid of this aristocratic impetus, do 
we wish it restored? We*'have broken the spirit 
Cf- tips patrician despotism—do we wish it re¬ 
vive^? If we do not, why caller the inflexibility 
and decision t]iat belongs to an absolute govern¬ 
ment, from a government that has the wishes of 
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the people to co^i^ult, and the conflicting opinions 
^ of its own adherents io reconcilei? Withiq the few * 
short years that have elapsed sinqe the passing of 
the^efonn^iU, the people have assumed a sta-^ 
tion^ olwJiidi tvv<jlve months previ(fusly, they 
could scarcely have conceived a hope. The pub¬ 
lic virtue of the men at present in power is closely 
connected with this altaimnent, and, hitherto, our 
gratitude has certainly not repaid them beyond 
their claims. ^ 

* If the position in which the Government is 
placed, as regards their own adherents, is embar¬ 
rassing, infinitely more so is it, as itVespects the 
House of Lctfds. That portion of tlie aristocracy,, 
of which Lord Lyi^dhurst is theJ^jjAer, act as if 
they really believed there were no heads but \x\yoi^ 
them' shoulders. They appear utt(.*rly to disregard 
the ties which bind the conscienct^ of ordinary 
men. They have no habits, *110 feellags, no sen¬ 
timents in common with the great bo'dy of the 
people. Lord Ly ndhurst is the advocate of him¬ 
self and his own interests. He has no stake in 
the consequences of those counsels to which the 
Tory Peers so foolishly, and so fatally, listeti. *Can , 
these misguided Nobles really imagine that the 
people will be broughj^ eventually to acquie^sce in 
their irresponsible jurisdiction, if they continue^ . 
act—as during the past session they have alftefi,— 
as instriiment^tSHvork out their own will, and no 
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other? Can they be imbecile enpugii to suppose 
• that the,popular lindignation, will die away, ajid 
leave them in the quiet enjoyment of their triumph ? 
'^They are ill read indeed, hi the history of^go- 
vernmentSj'if they have not ren^arked that the » ices 
of a party, like tlie vices of individual men, have 
their day of retribution; a truth which,—if they 
go on to outrage the great principles of public 
duty,—may bo forced u})on their conviction V'hcn 
it may be too late to profit by it. 

. We have not to deal with an occasional difle- 
rence of opinion betw een the two branches of the 
Legislature, but with one branch, carrying on an 
.jncessant and systematic warfare, .against the 
other. Wj^have not to contend against an 
(^casionally overstrained authority on the part of 
the Lords; but with their steady, unrelaxing, 
'^Irreconcileable enmity to the spirit of reform, 
and to the deliberate will of the people. 

The State exhibits the singular spectacle of the 
two Houses acting on directly opposite systems ; 
the one, having for its object to extend the prin¬ 
ciples of Reform to all those institutions which 
essehticlly and^^, visibly require it,—^the other, 
applying its dictatorial majority, to frustrate tliat 
object, ^ and endeavouring , to regain their lost 
jjjower by a b old and direct—^instead of an influen- 
tial''ai?d indirect—opposition to the inil^ests of 
the people. That this state of iKngs cannot long 

continue, is evident. Either the reformed House 

f 
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of Commons Wst throw up the public cause, 
and abandon the p#inciple which give% the ulti-* 
mate power of controul to tlJ^ people ; or the 
withdraw their opposition, and 
coiffine themselves to the exercise cflf tlieir valid 
and constitutional authority. 

But we hear it'asked, how is this obstinacy on 

the part of their Lordships to be overcome ? By 

wlmt process, known to the Constitution, can 

they he brought to obey the populaj; voice, and 

yiekl themselves to the national will ? The 

answer is, that there are cerlain questions—and 

these are among them—which admit of no definite 

solution. •They are not within tlie range o/ 

# ^ 
regular discussion*. The resistawi^we complain 


of, may linger on as- long as public forbearance 
ca!h be made to last—when that is exhausted, the, 
remedv will not be fjir to seek. ^ ^ 

The principle of here(lit(try legislation is 
already in bad odu\ir. It is borne with, "and 
that is all. All the inferences of reasoning are 


against it. If the assailant aristocracy persist in 


their course, the chances are in favour of their 
fall. Invulnerable as they suppose themsefves^tci 
be, the arrow may be in their heel before they 
are aware. # * . 

Did ever the titled few strip to combat wkh, 
the miffibn, and come oft' conquerors ? mis 

class, “ ricli^ni ribbonry and stars,” call to 

■remembrance tlie IremendoUvS convulsions of the 

\ 
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last half century, and not profit- by the awful 
’ warning ihey coRvey ? But for the example 
before us, we sbSuld say it was not possible. 
The Conservative Lords would li^ve FreejJpjn 
perish, but 'would give to Corcjiption eternal life. 
The attempt is hopeless. 

It is in the nature of all great evils to work out 
their own remedy: sometimes by an over¬ 
whelming movement, but oftener by unexpected, 
and apparently feeble, instruments. Look at the 
descendants of the fallen noblesse of France. 
Look at her priestliood, once “ towering in their 
“ pride of place,” and then ask, whence came 
“ the mousing owl” by which, in the fulness of 
their fancied s^^nty, they w^erd “ haw'ked at and 
Mled?” 

, One of the most important lessons which tl/e 
r@<^olution of France, and of Ameiica before it, 
have read to €le aristo^iracy of wealth and title, is 
this-i—that the plebeian mould is “ the mould 
“ that throw 8 out heroes.” That although rich 
and decorative ornaments may, here and there, be 
made of the finer tempered clay, it is in the com¬ 
mon eartli that the best seed is most plentifully 
sown, and ripens the hardest and best pro¬ 
ductions. “ • 

-► ^ high-spirited Peer may resolve to stand by 
his o?[f^; but the resolve in the moBS^t of 
danger, is worth nothing. LetLords dis¬ 
charge faithfully the duties whi< 5 h belong to their 
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high and hoin^rable station j let them lend their 
strength to tile can#e of the pegple, and the peopler 
will stand by their order. LefTit have its root 
ii^^gj /^aile^ ons, and it is in no danger. If, dit^ 
datlSing^this courses they determine t® be no other 
than ** les classes d pririleye^^' their tenure is not 
worth two years purchase. Tliis subject is preg=^’ 
nant with reflections of the deepest interest. We 
shall give our thoughts upon it freely, and with¬ 
out reserve; but it will be first necessary to touch 
'on certain topics, whicli, in their order, should 
precede the discussion of it. 

If the aristocracy have not profited by the 
teaehiiigs of the past, the i)eople hav e. Never were 
the elementary lej^^ons of liberty extensively 
studied, or more tliproughly understood. The 
seed is in the ground, and the soil is fitted to ft. 
Sanguinary struggles—in this kingeiom at least,-i* 
are at an end. The people iiave disii>vfered moral 
weapons of a finer temper, and inoreTormidiible 
edge, than any to be found in the armoury of 
insurrection. The working classes have profited 
by experience. They have found out that it is 
the union of strength, and the cq-operati\^ Aiergy^ 
of that intelligence which belongs to thfe mass, 
that alone ensures ^em an audience w’ith those 
in authority. Add to this the reasonableness 
and mdral justice of their claims, and tli»S?^'uit 
is irresistibl#^^^ • * 

A corrupt govefnment is neve/ alarmed by an 
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attempt to win reform at the swoi^’s point. On 
'^'the contrary, it is ^well pleased to have a pretext 
for meeting*the .‘"patriot leaders with an armed 
iorce. It is a free press, aiding tl^;J>rc)jg3;eaB-«of 
peaceful improvement, that is ^jformidable. IV is 
when the steady and strong-minded few think for 
tire unreflective and headlong many, who—^yield¬ 
ing to their guidance—speak with one voice, and 
act with one wdll—this it is which astounds them. 

O’CoNNELT. furnishes astriking example of what 
isohere meant. There are a million of his oppressed 
countrymen that would rush to arms at the stamp 
of his foot-^who frown, or smile, as he frowns or 
smiles. In their most w rathful mocwl, a* word 
from him can^Im the fierce remembrance of their 
wrongs, and make them tmetable and tranquil. 
AVhence comes this mighty influence? It coirfes 
1^'om their adoration of his talents, and their con¬ 
fidence in hiS fidelity to their cause. They feel 


that- the trust of their country's welfare is safe in 
his hands. Thus through him, mind —if we may 
so express it—^becomes the representative of mat¬ 
ter, And thus will he obtain, ultimately, without 
civil strife, and without bloodshed, all his legiti¬ 
mate claims on behalf of that devoted country, 
the conquest of which, has been succeeded by 
i /V^nturies of reckless plunder, and of frightful 
oppressibn. 

The ilame of O’Connell brings Ttfto the subject 
of Ireland. * 



The recoiiat^ieiidatioii from the throne at the 
vpeniiig of fhe s^sion, that .the Irish Municipal 
Corporations should be pu*l l^on the same foot- 
ing with those of Englaiul and Scotland, excited 
aiirtron 5 ’'lJBisation throughout the .whole Tory 
camp. They felt how severely their influencej^ 
had been shaken by the feiiglish Corporation 
and that to extend the same })rinciple to the Cor¬ 
porations of the sister kingdom, would be putting 
the axe to the root. They foresaw that corruption 
would have no sphere for the exercise of its fuiic- 
tions, if Reform was to be proceeded in at this 
rate. They accordingly fenced their, ears against 
all r§ason,and argument in favour of the Bill, from 
the first hohr of its discussion last. It was 

contended by Sir Robert PEEL^iatthe i^gula- 
Uons applicable to the Corpoiations of Engllmd 
were inapplicable on the other side the channel: 
alTected not to comprehend the p^iiieiple which 
ministers meant to recognise. The Chanchllor 
of the Exchequer, to remove all misconception, 
stated it in language too explicit to be mistaken:— 
When we speak of the ])rinciple of the English 
Bill, we mean ilie active pfiivciple qf popular^ 
control; the principle, that those who admi¬ 
nister die funct^ns of the Municipal Com- 
munity shall be responsible to those who elects 
them for that purpose*.” This is Iji^^ianly 








• • 
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tone of one who, pursuing his ot^hct with sin- 
csrity, takes care to be clearly understood. Equally 
straight-forwanl wer^ the words of Lord Morpeth 
We ask you to entrust the manag<^ent j^f tlie 
“ local concerns in towns, not^to irresponsibie, 
self-elected, exclusive bodies, as heretofore, but 
bodies responsible to those—open to those, 
“ —chosen by those—who are most interested 
in their good conduct, and who must profit w 
suffer by their conduct*.” Can w^e put our 
finger on any page of our parliamentary history 
which records language such as this from the 
mouth of a minister of the crown ? 

When the Attorney-General for Irelarnd, in a 
most animated and impressive speech, moved the 
second reading of the Bill, Sir Robert Peel au- 
noiheed his intention to move an instruction to 
tftiP Committee, the effect of which would be to sub¬ 
stitute for the jlVbvision^ of the Bill, as they at j)re- 
sent f>tood, a general enactment, extinguishing 
THE Irish Municipal Corporations alto- 
GETHEiif. This extraordinary announcement 
revealed all that was to follow ! The Irish Cor¬ 
porator^ must bccthe sheep of his pasture, or 
they mu§t go to the slaughter-house. From that 
moment it was manifest thatt^all the power, and 


* of Parliamentf March 7, p. 504. 

■f Their abolition was moved on the 7tl^)i^^arch, by Lord 
Francis Egerton, and lost by a minority of 64. 
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influence, ant^^ntrigue of the Conservative party 
Vere to be put inliction to ^ftj^ihilate 4 he Bill. ^ 

The comment which this exWaordinarv conduct 

" 0 

party extorted from Lord John 
Imssell, was fq^ible and pointc'd. * “ In fonner 
times, the doctrine waiiitained by those wh<^; 
now, sit on the other side (if the House was, 
that it was incumbent l(i Reform, not to 
destroy ; to repair, not to pull down ; and that 
“ every endeavour should be studieusly made to 
“ bring back our Institutions to th(:*ir origftial 
“ form. Those are doctriia's which I mvself 
“ entertain. Wonderful, to say hoVvever, I ikov 
“ firtd tbtit the opinions which jnevail in flie 
“ reform of Parliament, in tkosi^refomi of the 
“ Church of England, in the rt’fomi of ithe 
^ Municipal Corporations of England and 
‘‘ land, are opposed by those wlie Sjtv le themselves 
‘‘ ‘ C.’oiiservati\ es^.’ ” ' 

Lost as the party may be to shame, they* must 


have smarted under this home truth. It conveys 
a ti-ue notion of their character. They are most 
tenacious of an instrument when it is useful for 
their own purpose, but tramplb upon it*when»it*is‘ 
made to favour the purpose of others. . 

A reverence for ^d institutions has ewer been 
inculcated by the Tories, as the great priijctpl^o 
which all cha^e was to be subserv ieijt.. They 


* Mirror of Parliament, March 8, p. 546. 



affected to tremble at the slighest-departure from 
it. The ground 4fpnn whictf they resisted ah 
Reform was, thei/fear for the safety of every 
thing that was dear to us as a 
our hands rudely on establishments which had 
’ existed in the days of our fathers, and in the old 
time before them—“ You seek to destroy, under 
“ the pretence of amendibg,” was the accusation 
alwa3^s on their lips. No sooner was a clefect in 
the law or usages of the country sought to be 
corrected, than the crimes of the French Revolu¬ 
tion were conjiired up, to (h^ter us from the hazard 
of innovation. Just so at the beginning of 
the French Revolution,” said Mr. CANNr^^G, in 

o 

the speech to Liverpool Constituents, wlicn a 
wiifli for Reform had began to sjwead itself—“ Just 

^ 7 " 

so at the beginiiingof the Preiich Revolution: the 
“ first work of tlie Reformers was to loosen every 
“ established political relation, every legal holding 
‘‘ of man to man— to destroy every Cor pora- 
TION —to dissolve every subsisting class of 
“ society—and to reduce the nation into indivi- 
‘‘ duals, in order, afterwards, to congregate tliem 
into ipobs.” The same people that nofv would 
whistle at all this, then stood aghast! It is, 
nevertheless, after this- pattern* that the Tories still 
dbntuitte to work.' So long as the system of 
boroughs magistracy in Ireland^Jjtpught in a 
harvest of abuses—so long as they fattened the 
corruptionists,^ and fed .the influence of the ruling 
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power, all wa’H^as it should be, aud tliey were 
ranked among thes iiistitutious which,time had^ 
made sacred; and “ to destroy ^rporations,” was 
rmiked amq^ the horrors of revolutionary exces^ 
no sooner ai;e they to be purifted from tlie 
stain of their vices; no^ sooner are they to be > 
made subservient to the interests of the peopIeT^ 
and protective of their- rights, than the Con- 
siytvATivES \ote for destroying them, root and 
branch! ^ 

* Book at the scheme of power they were 
secretly contriving. The Conservaiive Peers 
proj)osed tliat the Municipal Corporations iif 
li’claml sln^uld be abolished, and their corjiorate 
funds y^steif in cbmmissionei's ^ijjy^nted by the 
Crown. Looking forward to their return J:o 
power, these funds would thus have been c^s 
cuitoiisly under their management. In tlfe 
iiiUT\al, through their influence vvlSli the Court, 
Tory tjrustees would have been appointed. Thus, 
ill either event—in power or out—these funds 
would be in the hands of their legitimate 
offspring, and be effectually under their parental 
patronage and control! • * * ^ * 

This sample of conservative principles is a key 
to then: whole history. There is nothing .honest 
or trustworthy about them. ** ^ 

It may be worth while, by the way,*fbr the 
Conservative" Ldf*ds to look well to the principle 
which they so strbngly advocate, of annihilating 

\ 
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• the Irish Corporation, as incapftole of amend'- 
*‘ment, au(j, examine^ how fai it may be made 
applicable to the-'^xtinction of their own body. 
Vhe arguments brought forward foj ^^tjie dest iy- 
tion of ancient institutions of piie class, maj^ be 
V used against another. Should the Radicals be 
hereafter brought to favour such sweeping correc- 

9 

tives, and, resorting to those arguments, should 
jjrove—as they may easily do—that there are 
no monuments of the English Constitution older 
than Municipal Corporations, it would re(piire 
more logic than their Lordships are masters of, 
to get rid of the inferences that 1‘ollow. 

There are certain subjects u})oii vi’hi#*li common 
sense brings jajUminds to tlie same conclusion. 
Tt,e report of the commissioners apj)ointed to 
, inquire into the Municipal Corporations of 
Ireland, detailed sucli a system of corruption, as 
nothing but its actual existence could have made 
credible. Not only are tlic Catholics deprked of 
their acknowledged p(ditical rights, but the}^ are 
insultingly shut out ot every institution through 
which those rights might be protected. Tn the 
city of Dublin, says the Report—“ Since the year 
1793, the freedom of the corporation and guilds 
has been by law open to 'Roman Catholics, yet 
there is not known to have been, to the present 
time, a single individual of that persuasion 
“ admitted to the Common '*Council. The 
“ exclusion is not confined to Catholics; the 
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being kno\?^\ or suspected to be friendly to their ^ 

• _ ^ ^ 

t‘ claims previously to tli^ • Jlmancipation Act, 

“ was equally effective to disqualify the applicant, 

‘^.^hough u,JProtestant; and the advocacy of what 

**^re called Ube^dil or popular opinions has formed, 

“ and still forms, a string ground of ohjectigv V 

** In short, the proceedings of the Corporation, as 

“ to the admission of freemen, have been, and 

‘‘•avowedly are, conducted on the most extreme 

“ principles of exclusion, religious and political; 

“ the frt^edom is consequently limited to a class 


“ wliich, though considerable in .numbers and 
“ property, exclude a large portion of the 
“ lra*iing*»and industrious classes, of the com- 
“ munitv." * 

llns is the degraded and degrading state, ^t 
of the corporation of Dublin alone, but of evqj^ 
corporation throughout Ireland. .'^“.In far the 
“ greater number,” says the lleport, ‘Sof the close 
“ corporations, the persons composing them are 
the mere nominees of the patron or proprietor 
of the borough, while in those apparently 
more enlarged, they are admitted and» asso- 
ciated, in support of some particular poliifeal 
interest, most frequently at variance* with the 
viajority of the resfihnti inhabitancy 
When theAttoriicy-dciieral for Ireland urtfolded 
these corporate ^"steins of monopoly and*o^ipres- 
sion, and stated, iy detail, the fraud and plunder 
that pervaded them, from beginning to ^nd, what 
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said Sir Robert Peel? Did bd' deplore this 
vicious system of jrfisgovemm^at, and express hie 
rf^adiness to unite its amendment ? No such 
thing: after listening, mimoved, to* the^detaib 
he, with the* utmost self-complacency, puts\he 
-ifcdlowing question: “ What remedy,-I ask, does 
" the proposed Bill give for a more pure and 
proper system than at present exists"^? These 
are his notions of purity and perfection, asad 
this is the man who took office as a reform 
minister, and entreated that the public would 
afford him ap. opportunity of opening the vivi¬ 
fying stream of his liberalit}’', over all the decayed 
and dry institutions of the state ! i 

The veil ^patriotism has been worn so 
th/ roughly threadbare, that the Tories have 
^^jirown it into the rag-bag. They now put 
forth the m^st barefaced opinions, and leave 
them to make their own way. The Right Hon. 
Baronet, formerly so guarded in his show of 
respect for the people, does not hesitate to speak 
of their influence, as worth nothing in the way 
of poktical regeneration. “ Is it to be inferred,” 
fie aska—speaking with reference to the patron 
or proprietor of the borough nominating whom 
he pleases in the close corporations, the others 
being’kept by the self-elected burgesses in their 
own hands—“ Is it to be inferred, that in towns 
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“ to which tliV present Bill has supplied new^ 
“'elements of disJord—in .fowns divided by 
party, and convulsed by repf?ated elections—» 
•the a^piinistration of justice will be more 
“ satisfactory, frefn the simple reason that the 
“ parties charged with • its dispensation, are 
“ subject to popular control'*?''^ He presently 
repeats his inquiry, as if to force from his 
auditors a solution of his doubts. “ In what 
" respect is a system of popular election, accona- 
“ panied by the excitement of party feelings, 

“ a security against the perversion -of justice ?” 
Just as well might he ha\e askecl, in what 
respect is tiit^ principle of popular repre*<entation, 
accompanied by party excitement,-' a security 
for good government? Excitement necessarily 
arises out of whatever is deeply interesting in^ 
the object sought to be obtained. Would the 
Wf>rthy baronet have the people cemtend ,for 
the maintenance of their political rights wdth 
the same indilference which the Tories manifest 
in their violation ? 

No axiom is more self-evident thayi • that ^ 
institutions are valuable only in proportion 
as they tend to proiyote the general Welfare. 
How comes it that their operation is directl}^ 
the reverse in Ireland ? How happens ij 'Miat, 
instead of advanoing the general welfare* they 
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are constantly and diametrically opposed to it? 
It is because the^Aioice of tfie great body of the, 
, people of Irelaiid, has been a voice in the wil¬ 
derness, for which their rulers cared notjtiing^ 

The high Sheriff, whose duty it is to sum¬ 
mon juries—on whose decision life and pro¬ 
perty are suspended—is obliged to declare, in 
advance, what are his political opinions, and to 
pledge himself to give certain party-toasts at e^ ery 
jpublic dinner. The municipal magistracy, in every 
city and town, are the creatures of power and 
patronageself-elected, irresponsible, and, conse¬ 
quently, corrupt. Whence has this mischievous, 
this permanently mischievous, stele of things 
proceeded ? The answer is, there is not a single 
^Aistitution in Ireland based upon popular prm~ 
ciples. For centuries she has been gov erned on 
the maxim5* of absolute power, and placed in a 
state of '■ outlawry, with reference to the real 
benefits iind blessings of the British constitution. 
In both England and Scotland, the municipal 
magistrac}^ has been made rlevtire. Has any 
evdl* followed from that excitement which the 
Tories affect to dread ?—Quite the reverse. The 
whole system was reformed, and ijopular election 
vvas the effervescent principle which clarified, 
and^'piade it pure. And is there any fear but 
that ft would have the same?:effect in Ireland? 
—^No. The great fear of theiTory faction is, that 
it would have the same effect. It is the dread 
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of this, that lies at the bottom of all their re¬ 
sistance. If the eiective principle wpuld leave^ 
every thing as it is—if the constituency of every 
town in Ireland would trust the management of 
th^ local concerns to the same Protestant cor¬ 
porators—^if they would ^suffer the same abuses 
of the charity ptoperty, and the same misappli¬ 
cation of the corporate funds; in a word, would 
thtfy but adhere to the system of the hitherto 
dominant i)arty—let the Catholic population but 
’pledge themselves to this, and all the power ^f 
self-government they can ask, the Conservatives 
would grant them without a word. • 

T1i€ real ground of their fear is, that if tlie 
principles ot the •Municipal Acti of lEiiglaiid aud 


Scotland were extended to the borough magis- 
tmcy of Ireland, all its salutary accompanime^k 
will go along with it. The family influence of 
the dominant few would gradually^ weaken, and 
waste away — the inhabitants of tlje different 


districts would elect only those individuals to the 


Common Council, on whose liberality and upright¬ 
ness they could confide — the efficient and im¬ 
partial administration of ju8ti<?e will b^ secured 
—the corporate bodies would be no longer ex¬ 
clusively Protestant the middling classes, par¬ 


taking the influence of an enlightened ^pubhc 
opinion, would aid in giving it effect; }nd that 
effect would be, to control th^ hitherto over- 
' whelming preponderance of an oppressive and 
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unprincipled faction. The equal right of Pro- 
<;«stants and Catholjcs would recJogaised, and 
acted upon—the Protestant clergy of Ireland, 
moreover, would lose their weight, as political 

f I 

agitators , they must be content to exh6^t tlwir 
followers to “ trust in God" witKout adding the 
blasphemous precaution*to “keep their powder 
« dry," 

From the moment the Union with Irelai;d 
was solemnly established. Great Britain became 
security for the fulfilment of all the obligations ' 
which that union implied. She became guarantee 
to the sister kingdom that her political rights 
and immunities should be co-extensiyo an(l co¬ 
equal. ^ 

The United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
J^and is either a form of phrase, and nothing 
lilore, or it implies a people associated by the 
same interestif—cemefited by tbe same ties — 
sharing, in ‘ common, the security of the same 
laws, and the protection of the same government. 
Without all which a union cannot only have no 
stability, but can have no valid and real existence. 

, , It IS ‘contended, that if the principles of 
English corporate reform were extended to Ire¬ 
land, se^itarian bitterness wofJd increase, and all 
‘ the great towns would be so many schools for 
political^ agitation. The reverse is the truth, 

* ^ V 

intestine dissensions would cease, because the 
causes which chiefly engender them would be at 
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an end. We talk of sectarian bitterness, what is 
14 that create's an4 keeps ali^e the spleen of the>» 
Catholic mjyority, but the lia^sh and exclusive 
spirit in which they are ruled by an ascendant 
facMbron ?** The fear of agitation is a mere pretext 
for withholding fhe remedy. The local interests 
of the Protestant and Catholic population are the 
same. A’Prote st ant constituency are as desirous 
to .have their local concerns managed honestly, 
and with economy, as a Catholic one can be. 
if their town funds are wasted, and its revenue 
mis-spent, the earnings of both must be taxed, to 
make good the deficiency, and to* .supply the 
current expenditure. Both, therefore, must ba 
alike anxious to have a vote in tlje cftoice of their 
official magistiutes, and a voice in the adminis¬ 
tration of their own *afiairs. The same lockJs 
arrangement that protects the property of the 
one, secures that of the other. Bei a* man’s re¬ 
ligious faith what it may, he is not the iess 
interested in having the local authorities re¬ 
sponsible and well appointed. A believer in 
transubstantiation is no more disposed to be 
plundered by a profligate town*council, “than jie* 
has in whose creed that doctrine has no place. 
From whence then ^fs agitation to be appre¬ 
hended ? Great concern is expressed for the • 
safety of the Protestant interest—the land^ in¬ 
terest—the interests of the Church: let those in 
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power attend well to the interests 'of /Ae people^ 
*and all the rest may sail without convoy. 

Never could tt.e ^English Municipal Reform 
Bill have passed the Lords, but that the Con¬ 
servative majority conceived they had so mutildfted 
it that it would never pass the Ooimnons. Had 
they not so imagined, they would have made 
greater alterations ; but their wish was to keep in 
as many of the provisions as would serve to keep 
them in credit with the public, while they intro¬ 
duced such amendments as they thought would 
secure its rejection. Happily they were foiled by 
the tact and foresight of Lord John Russell, and 
to their extreme disappointment the bill hicame 
a law. , ‘ 

One of the brightest links in the chain of im- 
, ;;?fbvement, was the English Municipal Reform 
T^LCt. To appreciate it truly, we must look to 

I 

what county meetings fonnerly were — called 
together in a season of discontent, and consisting, 
in the far greater part, of a turbulent multitude, 
the dupes of unprincipled and reckless leaders, 
who sought to profit by the disalfection they 
excited. ‘ This Biil supplied a centre round which 
men of all opinions might raDy, The sentiments 
and wishes of the most substantial inhabitants 
•have a legitimate channel of communication 
through' a town council chosen by themselves. 
The most influential householders, will be 
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those whose integrity and good sense are most 
kHOwn. When public opinicai is thus, collected, ^ 
and thus conveyed, look at the safety, as well as 
tl\e certainty pf its operation ! It is the influence 
of this power on tjie measures of those in autho¬ 
rity, that the 'fory party are striving against. 
They know that it is a municipal system such as 
this, that furnishes the best and readiest materials 
of* a popular government; and this it is, that 
makes them resist so strenuously tjie extension 
*of it to Ireland. A body, publicly chosen, coidd 
not divert the trust funds and charity property to 
election tind party purposes—the germ of cor¬ 
ruption cor»ld not be kept alive• 

* In the London and Westminster Review for April last, the 
reader will find an article admirably drawn up, on the 
cipal Reform called for by the local government of 
metropolis. The following official returns ye pontrasted by 
the writer, with a most impressive effect. 

• 

Official Returnst presented by Mr, Williams, of Sums an¬ 
nually paid under various pretences, to twelve 
officers of the London Corporation. 


Lord Mayor .£.7904 l^. 3d,, and including his * 
household, with other expenses of the Mayor* !£’. 


alty - . $5,034 

Recorder 3,161 

Common Serjeant 1,04*8 

Chamberlain - 5,467 

Town Clerk - - . - . . - -*-* 3,586 


Carried forward - - - _ .£.$9,091 
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But, is it likely, that the inveteracy of the Tory 
onembers against Irish Municipal Reform will give 
way, and their re^sf^ce come to an end ? Yes, 


• • ■ _ ■ - 

« Brought forward - - - - - 

Comptroller - - 3,599 

Remembrancer ------- 1845/.'^ 

Ditto, as Deputy Register of the Lord Mayor’s X 2,506 
Court - -- -- -- -- - 6611.J 

*i> 

Solicitor - -- -- -- -- -- -- 3,000 

Clerk of the Works - -- -- -- -- 2,058 

Meter and Assistant - -- -- -- -- 2,914 

Comptroller of Bridge House ------ 1,662 

“ .£.54,830 


Return of the Saldries of the Cabinet Ministers, as fixed 
hy a Committee of the House of Commons in 1830. 


wime Minister, or First Lord of the Treasury - i£. 5,000 

Chancellor of tbci^Exchequer ------- 5,000 

Secretary of State for the Home Department - - 5,000 

Ditto for the Colonies ----- 5,000 

Ditto for Foreign Affairs - - - - 5,000 

President of the Council - -- -- -- - 2,000 

President of the Board of Control ----- 3,000 

Secretar) af War - - 2,480 

First Lord of the Admiralty ------- 4,500 

Lord Privy iSeal, and First Commissioner of Woods 

and Forests - -- -- -- -- -- 4,000 

Pjresident of the Board of Trade ----- 2,000 

Chancelldr- of the Duchy of Lancaster . - . . 2,000 

in 


<£.45,480 
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the Couservative chiefs mill give way —their 
hoistility mil *subsi(ie—^their patriotism, which 
has been so long in abeyance* ^ill revive—they 
will assist to gass the Bill, and all will be well. ’ 
Wlxit, w^ shall be^asked, will cause 4;his happy 
revolution of sentiment, and when will the time 
arrive ? Sir Robert Peel will himself expound 
the secret. Attend to the declaration which 
dropped from him last session, while contending 
for the abolition of the Irish Corporations. 
These are his words:—“ I am very far from 
“ regretting the course which I have taken in 
“ assisting to effect the removal of Catholic dis- 
“ abilkies. •, Notwithstanding the experience I, 
“ have sincc*acquh’ed, and the clisa^pointment I 
“ have since sustained, yet I am still of opinion 
“ that in 1820, the time had arrived^ when it w^ 
“ no longer safe to withhold the claims of Hijf 
“ Majesty’s Catholic subjecls in Irdaud*.”—^No 
doubt it had; and when the men of Ireland "are 


Annual Cost of twelve City Officers, professedly 


employed in managing the local interests of ^ £, 
122,000 persons - 54,gS0 i 

Annual Cost of the twelve principal Officers of 
State, employed in govejAing the United Kingdom ^ 
of Great Britain and Ireland 45,480 

Difference in favour of the dignity of the City *^.9,650 


* Mirror of Parliament ^ March 8, p. 651. 





again roused, by oppression and insult, to assume 
^ an attitude too formidable to he withstood—when 

4' 

* 1% 4 

they are again driven to retaliate, in a manner 
lihat would bring the best interests of the United 
Kingdom into immediate jeopardy—when'^’the 
most frightful consequences are to be again 
feared, from persisting to treat them as “ aliens 
“ in blood, and language, and religion,” then 
wiU Municipal Reform be conceded to Ireland, as 
to England and Scotland, and in reply to the 
taunt of apostacy, and change of principle, the 
plea will be—“ The time had arrived when it was 
“ NO LONGER SAFE to withhold the MUNICIPAL 
claims of His Majestfs Catholic subjects in 
“ Conservatives never exjjostulate 

so amicably as on the eve of an explosion. 

In like manner will the Conservative peers go 
on disregarding the remonstrances of the Commons, 
and defying the resentment of the people. But 
the time will arrive, when they will find that their 
entrenchments are giving way;—that they are 
unable to bear up against the excitement they 
have provoked, and that it is no longer safe to 


conflict‘with the representatives of a free people. 
Then—and not till then—their policy of amend’- 
menu ..will be abandoned,' and the march of 
j.eform, sub auspice Teucro, will be suffered to 
take its^course. 

Political privileges are matter of arrangement; 
they may be, and for the most part are, regu- 
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lated on principles of public policy, and measured 
but as expediency^ind the wisdom of government* 
may dictate. But it is otharwise with social 
pights. These are not conferred on Irishmen by 
the Union ; thgy are not created by any Con¬ 
stitutional Charter. Equal laws, equal protec¬ 
tion, equal justice, equal claims to the blessings 
of civil freedom—^all these have nothing to do with 
s^cts or classes, religious or political; they have 
nothing to do with Catholics 01 ; Protestants, 
Churchmen or Dissenters. Theg belong to man 
as and no government, how’e\er constituted, 
has any valid power to withhold them. 

On what ground, then, does the Anglican Churih 
descend into the arena to fight4he battle of tithes 
with the Catholic .Christians of Ireland? The 
complaint of the people of Ireland is, not tixt 
this or that engagement^ is broken, but that tlie 
laws of equal justice are violated,*and the scanty 
fruits of their hard labour taken from them*at the 
point of the bayonet, to swell the enormous reve¬ 
nues of a church from whic'h they receive no 
benefit, and derive no protection. ^ 

It was the object of the Church BjyLL to 
apply the best relief that, for the present, and 
under all circumstS,nces, could be applied to these 
well-justified complaints. Its most strejiuously-* 
contested principle —the surplus appr<^riation — 
was, of all others, the. most simple and the most, 
just. Lord Morpeth, the framer of the bill, 
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avowed at the outset that there was no intention 

* 

* on the pa^t of the govenimenl? to depart from that 
principle.—“ I will state,” says the noble secre¬ 
tary for Ireland, “ frankly and without disguise, 
“ the motives and principles pn which we^hre 
prepared to proceed.^ His Msyesty’s govern- 
“ ment feel that they cannot abandon the decla- 
“ ration of principles with which they entered on 
“ office—i-they feel that they cannot shake off 
“ the engagements under which they conceive 
themselves to stand, of doing justice to the Irish 

** people—and the tenor of that virtual, and to 
1 

“ them I contend most honourable contract, I 
'' conceive to be, that if in the future disposition 
“ of the revenues-of the Irish Cljurch any portion 
“ of them should, in their view, be superfluous 
for the legitimate and becoming uses of tlie 
^‘ members of the community, it shall, after the 
satisfaction * of all existhi^ interests, be applied 
“ to'the moral and religious instruction of the 
“ whole of the Irish people —No sooner had 

this declaration gone forffi, than the tocsin was 
again sounded. 

4 gain^ this principle of appropriation, the old 
outcry of the Church is in danger, was renewed 
loudly and lustily. In the laiiguage of our faith, 
the church is built upon a rock, and the gates of 
hell shaft not prevail against it: but in the belief 
of the bishops, it rests on the richness and security 

* Mirror of Parliament, April 1856, p, 1154. 
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of its resources. Diminish these, however slightly, 
and you dig away the foundation. Curtail the 
sinecures—apportion the inconihs, however ampl^, 
to the (Juties*—apply the surplus, however small, 
to the moral editcation of the poor, and you are 
charged with robbing tke altar. But absentee 
ministers, with incomes of 800/., 900/., and 1000/., 
a-year, Avho pay 75/. annually to a curate to take 
tCe souls of their parishioners into his holy keep- 
. ing, this is not robbing the altar! this brings the 
church into no peril! In the name of Heaven, 
how much longer is all this illusion to be plaj^ed 
off before the world’s eye ? Both the English and 
Irish publics are gptting awfully weary of it. 

The dignified ecclesiastics affirm that they must 
inake a stand at the threshold! They affect to.be 
alarmed at the introduction of the wedge, anil 
insist that the intention is,-eveiitualU",*to split the 
key-stone. This preterkled fear has always,been 
put forth at the beginning of every reformation, 
whether in church or state. Concede, say they, 
the first claim, and the second will be extorted. 
Is it a colourable pretext for refusing ^ jnst 
demand, that the next may be an illegnl one? 
If we consent to pay»what we ow^e, we ^shall next 
be asked to pay what we do not owe. Can any 
reasoning be more preposterous ? And j^ot it is 
on this ground fhat the heads of the Pfeftestant 
faith make their iftand. ** 

Mr. Serjeant WiT,DE,^in a speech delivered 



by him in the preceding session,, has placed 
the futility' as well as the fallacy of this style of 
reasoning in the' strongest light. ‘‘ It has 
“ been said that this step must be opposed; 

because it is the first of a seifi'^s. But who,” 
asks the learned Serjeant,is to decide upon what 
“ step the next shall be—the Catholics of Ire- 
“ land ? No, but the British Parliament. Will 
the Catholics acquire any addition of physical 
“ force by the success of this resolution—will 
“ they acquire any accession of moral force ? 
“ The success of the next proposition they may 
“ make (though indeed it is not they who make 
“ the present one), must depend upon the nature 
“ of that proposition. If it be one which they 
‘^may in justice ask, and which we as a Christian 
“ Legislature ought to grant, 1 trust the education 
“ they will i:ecei\'e wdll indeed give them that 
moral foi-ce successfully to press their claims 
“ upon this House. If they ask what is not 
“ consistent with the safety of the Protestant 
“ Church, and of the country ; 1 hope the noble 
“ Lord,(and the flight Hon. Baronet opposite, or 
“ tJjeir‘children, will be here to join in f)pposing 
it. J5u*rely the next ParJiamtait may bt* sup- 
posed to have discretion sufficient to judge of 
“ the ‘'propriety of any proposition submitted to 
‘‘ tihem. Wliat practical statesifian has ever said, 
“ ‘ before I grant you this request, I must know 
“ ‘ what will be you^ next demand.’ Will acting 
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“ unjustly, unwisely, and irreligiously by this 
** JVIotion, enable us^ the better^to resist the next, 

“ if it be a proper one ? L^t us recollect what 
“ was said when the Catholic Emancipation and' 
“ ReforrA were brought forward. These measures 
“ were to have fed to the most extravagant de- 
“ rnands—demands which* we were to have found 
“ it wholly incompatible to refuse, yet how com- 
“ pletely have those predictions failed of being 
realised *!”—No reasoning can be more forcibly 
Conclusive than this. It is impossible to listen to 
the opposite arguments, without perceiving that 
the Churcli and (,^oinmon Sense arc?,at daggers 
drawm •, ^ 

The surgical ir/axim cmbodieKS the principle 
that should govern all Rcfcjnn. Go to the quick, 
but do not wantonly make any wound larger than..^ 
is necessary. That surgeon is a radical reformer^ 
who removes whatever, if* suffered-’ to remain, 
would fester in the system, and bring back-the 
disease. That statesman is a radical reformer^ 
who would extiii)ate abuses without suffering the 
roots to remain buried in the ground, to shoot 
up at intervals, till they again eover the* surface 
with their entangled growth. The church rulers 
revolt at this. Theii>I?xhortation to the patient 

• • 

■* “ Speech of Mr. Serjeant Wilde, M.P., on the ^ioyon for 
appropriating a portion^ of the revenues of,the Irish Church to 
purposes of general education.— Hoopkr, Pall-mall, 1835.” 

E 
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is—“ Don’t be alarmed by the prospect of mortifi- 
“ cation; while you suffer, you are safe. If ypu 
“ permit the surgeon to amputate the diseased 

limb, his next operation will be^ to cut off the 
“ sound om /” * 

4 . % 

This is the real essence of that caution in which 
the Conservatives pride themselves; and which 
makes them thank God, from the hollovv of their 
hearts, that they are not as otlier men are»— 
Radicals and Destructives ! 

We come next to the Irish Tithe System ! \ 
what frightful recollections does that single sen¬ 
tence bring with it! What a page will that be 
Jn the ecclesiastical history of Ireland,which shall 
record the 'proceedings of that society, calling 
itself the “ Lay Asso<;iation for the pur- 

POSE OF protecting THE PROPERTY OF IXIE 

ESTABLISHED CHURCH.” Six hundred and 
nineteen bills filed for the recovery of tithes 
within the short space of six months, most of 
the cases under 10/. some of them as low as 
2s. 9^/.^ !! 

“ This Lay Association,” says Mr. Sheil, to 

* In tne case of the Reverend Gilbert Holmes ». Hodges, 
the law agent of this Lay Association wrote a letter on the 
4th of January to the defendant, V;^lling upon him to pay his 
tithes, amounting to %2l. This letter was put into the post 
office the 5 th ; the very next day, he called to pay the 
amount demanded; hut the Lay Assoeiation insisted on his 
paying, in addition,,the sum of 19/. 9«. 6d., being the ammnt 
of Costs ! though the demand was only made on the 6th, 
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whose affecting eloquence the wrongs of his 
cojintrymeii give su%h ample sqope—This Lay 
“ Association, with Lord Rodep and the other 
“ trustees I Jiave mentioned at its head, has • 
nothin*g to do ^but to file a bill* for a few 
'' shillings in any part of the country, obtain a 
“ commission of rebellion, and invest commis- 
“ sioners of their own choosing, with power over 
“ the whole police force of the country. I know 
“ not whether the name of Borrisokane has 
struck upon the ear of the members of this 
“ House, with that melancholy effect that it 
“ strikes upon the hearts of a number of those 
“ around me, who remember that it is the spot* 
“ where a violent collision having*taken place 
“ between the people of the country and the 
“ soldiery; a number of the former were slain. 

“ 1 remember that the slain w ere buried in the 
“ dead of the night, with every funeial ‘solemnity 
“ that could be adopted^.” * • 

While men holding the sacred station of 
teachers of righteousness, exemplify, in their 
own practice, all the selfishness and all the 

worldlincss of spirit, that can* taint thb worst 

• • 

and the defendant tendered *o pay on the 7tli! Tlie'particulars 
of this case and the case still more important, of Knox v. 
Gower, will be found in Mr. Shed’s Speech, on tire,4th of’ 
February last.—See Mirror of Parliament, No. IVti p. 209, 
session 1836. 

• • 

Mirror of Parliament, No. IV., page 211. 
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souls of which they have the cure, how are the 
Irish people to be*'trained to^ habits of morality 
and respect for the law ?—^What communion hath 
the temple of God with tithe proprietors—tithe 
proctors—exchequer process, and writs of rebel¬ 
lion ? What a contrast with the early and faith¬ 
ful teachers of the Christian faith! “ When I sent 
“ you without purse, and scrip, and shoes, lacked 
“ ye any thing? and they said, nothing*1^.” 
What a commentary on this simple text, is the 
scene of tithe slaughter at Rathcormac and New- 
ton-Barry! I 

The Church is in danger !! No doubt it is, 
and in very imminent danger. And this it “is that 
astonishes all reasonable and reflective men, that, 
in the face of this danger, and, as it were, in con¬ 
tempt of it, the Irish Tithe Bill, last session, ^^as 
thrown out in the House of Lords! Lord Lynd- 
hurst is proud of his triumph. Ne\er had his 
mischievous vanity less cause for boasting. He 
may succeed in changing that House from a deli¬ 
berative assembly into an organ of counter-reform— 
he m^y parade it before the House of Commons 
and thg country,* as the depositary of an iiTespon- 
sible po^er, defying the one, and caring nothing 
for thb other—^but in what %ill his triumph ter- 
* Ininate ? In hurrying on that crisis of popular 
indignation, which will fall upoti that power when 

* Luke xxii. S5. 
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once the coiiYiction has gone forth, that it cannot 
^ist with safety to the freedglh, of the people and 
the legitimate authority of the State. ^ 

• Is the Protestant establishment in Ireland to be 


upheld by malq^fg a stand against the appropria>~ 
tion dame? The sympathies of the majority, 
both in J'jngland "and Scotland, are with the Irish 
Catholic, not with his creed—for with that they 
hitve nothing to do—but wdth his oppression as a 
fellow-subject, in whose fate they have a deep 
interest. 

Why did not Lord Lyndhurst—-.taking, as he 
docs, so prominent a lead in the Irish Churcli 
question irl.the Upper House—wli^" did he not 
meet the subject, as it behoved him to do, 
honestly ami opeidy ? Alarmed, or pretending 
to be alarmed, for the safety of the church, it 
was his duty, as a statesingin, to inc^uire whether 
su(;li apprehension is well justified ?• If it is, 
what is the nature of the danger—from what 
cause does it proceed—and what is the course to 
be pursued for its removal ? These are the vital 
questions. To inveigh against the Appr(^p]riation 
Clause, as an alienation of church property," is 
quite beside the subj<^*t. If that was the point 
under discussion, it would be impossible to 
reason it thoroughly, without arriving ^ajt this 


conclusion —thatHhe most indefensible aMenation 
of church property, is the porticfU withheld from 
the working clergy—and that, consequently. 
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the strongest and worst example in this way, 
emanates ^rom the,heads of^ the church them¬ 
selves !—His lordship would do well to whisper 
this truth in their ear. If they are timely wise, 
they will profit by it. 

It is in the great body of the parochial clergy, 
that the people every where take an interest. 
No nation can produce a class of men more 
worthy of their high calling than our own ; ahd 
in no nation are their labours so poorly remu¬ 
nerated. Compare their pittance of an income, 
with the mass of public wealth engrossed by 
the several orders of the establishment in Ireland, 
from the archbisliops and bishops, ,db\vn I'o the 
minor canons tCnd vicars choral! The Irish 
bishops, besides their enormous salaries, have an 
immense annual rental in landed estates, and 
possess a patronage greater in value than that of 
all the Ii^nglish bishops and the chancellor 

t 

united ! 

It were well, when this subject comes on for 
discussion, in the next session of parliament, if 
LorDcLyndhurst would explain, for our edifi¬ 
cation, ,on what principle of spiritual justice, so 
large a portion of the public wealth is alienated 
from the nation. Let hirn calculate the gross 
‘amount of tlie Irish ecclesiastical revenues, and 
then 4plaee beside it the paltry fifty tliousand 
pounds, destined to the purposes of moral edu¬ 
cation—let him show in what proportions, and 



between whoija, that sum total is distributed—^let 
him compute the B^ll greater, fimount which the 
territorial estates of the Bishops would produce,^ 
if out of lease; and, if his eloquence shall require 
any additional itjjpppiration, let him call to mind 
the more than five hundued rich livings, in the 
gift of four patrons only, the Archbishop of 
Dublin, the Bishop of Ferns, the Bishop of 
Cfoyne, and the Bishop of Kildare. Having 
^done this, let him boast his victory over Ministers 
on the appropriation j>rinv.iplej and let the Irish 
soil be again soaked with blood in .battles with 
the peasantry for the tithe of their potatoes. 

It Ls in \’iyn that the Tory saints c^mour about' 
the prospective overthrow of tile establishment, 
and the downfall of Christ’s kingdom. The 
people aie not now frightened at their shadows, 
as formerly. “ Aujourd'hp,if as was well said 
by a French politit'al vvTiter, “ le mondc raisonne, 
** charun sail compter scs doigts'^ It is not the 
fault of the people, if the Church totters to its fall: 
the w'arning is not to them, nor are its conse¬ 
quences ; nor, while things remain as they are, 
will they stretch forth their arm to save it.. They 
will look calmly on, j^iid leave the Agnews and 
the Percivals to say prayers, and sing litanies, 
for the safety of the hierarchy. 

No religious t>rder—it is a truth confirmed 
by all human experience, and by the ecclesias¬ 
tical history of all ages—^no religious order ever 
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excited the popular odium, that did not desefve 

it. When the Di^jiitaries oi the establishment 

exclaim that the*Church is in danger, they pass 

sentence of condemnation on themselves. The 
, * « 
people well know that it is ric»| for the church, 

but for its splendid revenues, that all the fear 

is; it is from them they would keep. off the 

unhallowed haiid. While the happiness of seven 

millions of people are slighted and set at nought, 

these are guarded with a watchfulness that never. 

winks. 

In the saipe spirit has every reform measure of 
the session* been dealt with by the Tories. The 
inquiry has pot been, wliether they inqjroied the 
condition, and Advanced the prosperity, of the 
United Kingdom, but whethei’ they weakened 
the Conservative interests, and worked unfavour¬ 
ably for the, party. .Tf tliose interests were not 
« 

materially interfered with, the bill was allowed to 
pass; if they were in any manner endangered, it 
was tossed out, as a lesson to the people not to 
«et their plebeian rights in opposition to lordly 
privileges and hereditary claims. 

We dicar it made a ground of objection to 
Ministersiv that the appro]viation of such a sum 
as 50,000/. for educational purposes was not 
'worth contending for, at the risk of losing a bill 
of so» Hiuch importance to Ireland. If it were a 
question of polinds, shillingsf and pence, the 
objection would have some weight; but it is far 
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otherwise. It is a|question involving a great and 
important pt^nciplet and to »wdiich Mihisters had 
distinctly and firmly pledged Ihemselves. It i» 
the practical* consequences which flow from this 
principle, that tkS Tory Lords, lay and spiritual, 
resist with such desperate hbstinacy. The question 
is national. Is "the property and possessions of 
the Church a sacred patrimony, over which the 
State has no dominion, and of which it can, under 
,110 circumstances, lawfully avail itsMf? or, has 
Parliament a rightful power to regulate its appli¬ 
cation, and to apply any portion, • which they 
may deem^ excessive, to the moral exigencies of 
the country*? Tlve House of Commons say they 
have; the Bishops say they have not — and 
upon this, issued is joined. 

If Ministers abandon the principle, they give 
up the cause, as far as their suppcu’t 'of it goes. 
The claim of the nation is disannulled—the pre¬ 
tensions of the church to hold by divine right, is 
admitted—and the Tory peers are triumphant. 

The 50,0001 surplus, is the pepper-corn rent. 
It is the acknowledgment that, the fee is In the 
state, not in the priesthood. This admissidn is*no 
slight matter, when tke fact is known—^which is 
true, and capable of proof—that the annual reve- , 
nues of the Established Church of England and 
Ireland exceed the united re^^enues of the Jvhole 
Christian world ! ‘It is not, therefore, a question 
of arithmetic, that Ministers have to deal with, but 
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a great question of public policy, M^hich they are 
bound, by compact and by moral duty, not to 
desert. 

As to the application of any silrplus^ be its 
amount what it may, towards ’the instruction of 
the Irish multitude, there is nothing that should 
make us very sanguine as to the results Their 
present condition of rags and wretchedness must 
first be improved, or we are turning forth the 
plough on d barren sand. The Irish peasantry, 
engaged in a pei-petual struggle to keep poverty 
at arm’s length, have little concern for any thing 
beyond giving bread to their children, and getting 
it for themselves. Hunger is a pressing applicant, 
and must be satisfied, before the Schoolmaster 
can have any chance of being listened to*. 

In any event, the instruction to be given them, 
must be, as- Lord John Russell emphatically 
expressed ‘it, moral instruction \ It must be so, 
simply and exclusively. Doctrinal instruction 
may make a bitter sectarian, or a foolish enthu¬ 
siast, but it never yet made a useful citizen, or 
a prabti*?ally hoi\est man. It may generate party 
strife tod personal hatred—I am of Paul, and 
I of Cephas—but its tendency is to paralyze the 

* Iq the third Report of the Commissioners for inquiring 
into tbe«condition of the poor in Ireland, the earnings of an 
agricultural labourer are stated to average only from %s. to 
2s. Gd. a week, if spread over the year. This is the common 
rate of living of about two>thirds of the whole population 1 
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heart, and deaden ^the activity of every Christian 
filling. “Benevolence”—the* beautiful 
sentiment, if I recollect rightly,' of Bishop Hall^ 
“• Benevolen(3e is the silver thread that runs 
“ through the ^earl chain of all die virtues.” 
To cultivate this principle mutually between 
man and man—to make every one desirous of 
increasing the sum of happiness within his own 
spliere —this is the great end to which the Gospel 
,was preached ; to advance this end is the aim of 
all moral teaching, and the object of all Christian 
truth. * 

VVoidd Sir Andrew Agnew, and those of his 
cas/Cj^look** Tjound^ upon the world pf real life in 
the sjiirit of this conviction, infinitely more good 
w'ould be gained than by any “ Bill for the better 
“ ol)ser\ ance of the Sabbath” that the most zealous 
among them could frame. , It was tyuly said, by 
Lord Byron, that this is the age of cant ^The 
efforts of Sir Andrew failed in the last session, as 
in the former. His bill made no way, because, 
amidst all the cant that prevails, there is a ground- 

• 

• • 

* The truth is, that in these days, the grand • primum 
” ‘ mobile* of England is card —cant political, csyit poetical, 
cant religious, cant moral fi>ut always cant multiplied through 
all the varieties of life. It is the fashion, and, while it lasts, • 
will be too powerful for those who only exist by takhig the 
tone of the time.”— Letter on the Rev. IV, P. Bowie’s*^Stric¬ 
tures on the Life and Writings of Pope. *By the Right Hon. 
Lord Byron. 
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work of strong common sensji in the great body 
of the peoi)le, whjcl> cannot be wresteti to the pur¬ 
pose of fanaticisirl. Petitions without number were 
got up by the sallow monks of Ex4;ter Hall, but 
with no effect. The time is goUOjby for the legis¬ 
lation of maudlin and weak-minded devotees. It 
is enough—and more than enough—that we have 
the Bible expounded at tea meetings, at a charge 
ol a shilling a-head, and spiritual trips by Mar¬ 
gate and Gravesend steam packets, with tlie joyful 
sounds of election and reprobation filling up the 
intervals of sjea-sickness. All this savours of trade, , 
and the voyage may he gainful. But let them 
not attempt h) enforce piety byy!\.ct o£Parliament. 
It is a silly undertaking, and something worse. 
Let them leave the poor their Sunday bakings— 
let them leave to the working classes their refresh¬ 
ment and pure air, aivl permit them to 

, Walider, not unseen, 

By hedge-row elms, and hillocks green”— 

without being threatened with “ Jehovah's 
“ wrath,” for preferring the high arch of 
heaven” to the steam of a convemtide. 

Let those who lament the repeated loss of the 
Sabbath Bill, put against [t the passing of the 
Bill, by which the public will be an incalculably 
greater gainer, “ For registering births, deaths, 
and enkti'riages, in England,'^ measure for 
which Minister^ deserve, and have received un¬ 
qualified praise. 
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The want of a more correct and comprehensive 
plan of registratioii had becn^long complained of. 
We had a baptismal registry, .and a registry of 
burials ; but iione of births or deaths : a system 
of registration that embodied the lattfir was want¬ 
ing, and this Act suppliecji it. The system is no 
longer exclusive, but national. The defect which 
had, previously, precluded the legal establishment 
oPrnany a disputed title, is removed. In a state 
of property, in which the claims of persons of all 
'religious j)eisuasiojis are so frequently intermixed, 
the introduction of an uniform system, by com¬ 
pelling the registration of births, deaths, and mar¬ 
riages from each, cannot fail to be extensively" 

* • * 

serviceable to all. * 

E)i suite with the above, and equally remediab 
is'the “ Act fov Marricufes in England.''' This 
Act is not more important, with referepce to the 
grievance it remo^es, than for the enlightened 
principle which it recognises—that the State* has 
no concern with marriage but as a civil contract 
—that its only duty is to take care that the 
parties to the contract are legally competent to 
enter into it, and that the engagement is gratified 
by such public forms as are necessary jto give it 
notoriety, and to sedure its validity. It accord¬ 
ingly provides, that marriages niay be solemnized* 
in the presence oUthe registrar of the distrSct# and 
of two witnesses,, in any building devoted to 
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religious worship, whether of churchmen or dis¬ 
senters. The rigjit is reserved^ to those who may 
prefer the church ceremony to adopt it, but it is not 
made compulsory; and any person who shajl 
object to being married in a re^stered buildihg, 
may contract maniage the office of the registrar. 
At this latter permission, the Member for the Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford,—the Member for Cambridge,— 
and all the members of the high church pjtrtj^ 
took alarm. “ With the single exception of the 
period of the great rebellion,” said Sir Robert 
Inglis, “ this is the first time that an attempt 
“ has been made to separate the legal contract 
“ from the religious rite. With respect t(, inar- 
“ riages, it is Che first time that it has been 
“ proposed to render the marriage ceremony a 
“ purely civil contract^.” The answer to thi^ is 
very simpje. This is^ “ the first time''* since the 
period of ,the great rebellion that vve ha^ e had 
Reform Parliament. The present mini vStry is the 
first that has been bold enough to combat that 
exclusive, illiberal, sectarian system of clerical 
jurisprudence that has so long disgraced the 
statute-book. We would hint to the University 
of Oxford, and its High Church representative, 
that if, before ‘‘ the period df the great rebellion,” 
the King’s Government had proceeded in the 

f 

* Mirror^of Parliament ^ June 13, p. 1880. 
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enlightened course which Ministers have here 
pursued, that rebellion would ^ never Jiave hap¬ 
pened. , 

^ “ The main object of the Bill,” said Lord John 
Rhssell, “ is, to ajlow all persons, of*all religious 
persuasions, to contrac^t marriage in that way 
** whicli may be least objectionable to their reli- 
“ gious scruples, if any such they may have*.” 

*The Registry and Marriage Acts have removed 
many grievances, of which the dissenters of every 
class had great reason to complain. Under the former 
deficient and exclusive system, estates were often 
lost to the legal claimant, when proof ttf a marriage 
became essential to the establishment of a title, the* 
ancestors not having been membeiv of the establish¬ 
ment. So in ill! cases where it w as necessary to 
deduce the pedigree of a distant relative, the 
want of such a national registry of births, deaths, 
and marriages, as is now established,’n^ndered it a 
very difficult, expensive, and, in many cases*, an 
utterly hopeless task. Both Bills were impaired 
in their progress through the Upper House ; but, 
taken as they are, they are a substantive improve¬ 
ment of the Statute Book. ' 

In no instance during the Session ^-^as their 
Lordships' hostility to Refonn more flaglandy 
manifested than in their defeat of the Bill for the * 
Amendment of the Municipal CoRPORAyiON 


* Mirror of Parliament^ June IS, p. 1880. 
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Act. In the Conference between the two Houses, 
the argunjents adciuced by the managers for the 
Commons were not answered with even a decent 
show of plausibility. This Conference Sb fully 
reveals the spirit which governs^ the Conservative 
Peers, and exhibits the workings of that spirit so 
clearly, as to become a feature in the Session, 
and one which merits that our attention should 
be strongly drawn to it. 

It will be remembered, that the Municipal Cor¬ 
poration Bill, as originally iiitrocjuced, provided 
against the continuance of that shameless system 
of abuse, which had been proved, on full ev idence, 
to exist in the administratioji of the Charity 
Funds vested iit the various local Corporations. 
Those funds which—^the better to conceal their 
misapplication,—^had hitherto been mixed with 
the funds of the Corporation, were, hereafter, 
to be kept separate. The council, having 
tlieinselves been previously elected by the bur-* 
gesses, were to nominate from the latter not less 
than fifteen persons to be chantable trustees for such 
boropgh ; and certain provisions were introduced 
by, which the Charitable Trusts were eifectuaUy 
protected against misappropriation, and could no 
longet be squandered as before, in election con¬ 
tests—^in public feasting—in party jobs—^in pri- 
vate^ speculations—or in any qther of the various 
modes by which the vast aggregate amount of 
bequests, donations, and endowments, had been 
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perverted and made away with. When the Bill 
re 3 .ched the Up'per House, theTqryLonls forthwith 
set about to amend it. Did tliey^ for this purpose, 
suggestaiiy thing which might facilitate its opera- ■* 
tiofi, or offer any ^additional security .against the 
recurrence of thT abuses to be remedied ? —No ; 
they deliberately struc;k out the entire enactment, 
and all the clauses which gave effect to it 5 and in 
lieu theieof, inserted a pro\ isioii continuing the 
Charity Trusts in the old Corporations until the 
1 st of August, 183(). 

Now, by this amendment^ it was contrived to 
keep all the charity estates of the kingdom in the 
hands/)f tljpse persons w ho no longt'r existed as - 
a corporate body, and who W'Cre ^^fhclally extinct 
for every purpose but that of prostituting the 
income of those estates to the purposes of Tory 
influence, and making them still available to the 
local politics of the party opposed to*lill reform. 

^ The members of His Majesty’s Government— 
in common with all the liberal portion of the 
House of Commons—-could not but feel sore at 


the maimed condition in which their Bill was 
returned. They felt how valuable a piflt had 
been torn aw^ay from it. But, at a meeting spe¬ 
cially called to deliberafe on the course to be.pur- 
sued, it was prudently resohcd not to reject it. 


Shattered as it was, the seminal principleil in¬ 
volved was worth preserving. It gave the popu¬ 
lar pow'er a constitutional organization. This 
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was a great point gained; and, in die spirit of 
sound policy, Miinsters consented to receive the 
Bill as returned. 

I 

The Conservative Lords had predicted no such 
concurrence. Had they so done, they would 
have altered many other enatetments, which, 
looking forward to the loss of the Bill, they 
left untouched. Having mangled their Intended 
victim, and left it for dead, it was to their u^ter 
consternation that, after being hacked, disfigured, 
and emasculated, as it had been in their abattoir^ 
they saw it abroad in the world—living, and 
likely to Jive—^to their great discomfiture and 
annoyance. , 

On the 1‘lth, of August a conference was held. 
Lord John Russell adverted to the Bill of the 
former session, which had provided for the per¬ 
manent administration of the Charity Trusts, and 
stated, that the Commons, communicating as they 
did with their constituents in various parts of the* 
country, were made daily aware of the serious 
consequences occasioned by the misapplication of 
those trusts. He lamented that the Lords had 
not enabled the Commons to secure the adminis¬ 
tration of them “ from the profligate and base 
“ purposes to which it hkd been often perverted.” 
That, by the clauses introduced by the Lords, 
and ‘those under consideration, they would be 
further liable to misapplication for another year. 
" The Commons, therefore,’' said his Lordship, 



“ will be deeply disappointed at hearing that the 

“ Lords canilot consent to the exclusion of their 

* * • 

“ clause from the Bill; and I cannot,” he added, 
but still express, in the name of the Manager^ 
‘'•of the Commons, their hope that your Lord- 
“ ships may bfe instructed with respect to that 
“ part of the Bill, at least to come to some 
“ accorfimodation on a point upon which the 
“^Commons are very earnestly bent*.” 

The reply of Lord Lvndhurst deserves espe- 
•cial notice. Having fully mjide up his mind to 
abate nothing of the spirit of dictation on the part 
of the Conser> alive Peers, and bein^ manifestly 
quite^indigerent about coming to a rupture, his. 
Ijordship dihs gravely begins— ^ • 

“ The Lords are^ and ever must he^ desirous 

»■ _ 

“ .of maintaining a good understanding. They 
“ would, upon a point which they did not con- 
“ sider of essential importsCiice to the interests of 
“ the country, be disposed to accede to the wishes 
“ of the Commons, but they have maturely con- 
“ sidered this question, and find it impossible to 
“ give way with respect to it f.” 

After this exordium, it was to be expec^e& that 
his Lordship would have proceeded to show in 
what respect the ivd^rests of the country^ were 
benefited by continuing the Charity Trusts in the, 

• • 

* Fide Supplement* to the Votes and Proceedings pf the 
House of Commons, 11th August, 1836«p. 1891. 

. f Ibid. p. 1893. 
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hands of the displaced and extinct Corporations. 
If the Lords had,^ as he avel^s, mhturely consi¬ 
dered the question^ there could have been no diffi- 
V'ulty in unfolding the ill consequences that would 
follow from placing the corporate funds under the 
management of parishioners opdnly and impar¬ 
tially nominated. His Lordship was bound, in 
fairness to the Commons, and in justice to the 
public, to have supported his avemient. But |ie 
never attempted it — it was a mockery beyond 
his daring. He puts his hostility on quite a dif-* 
ferent ground.—“ The Lords,” says he, “ have 
thought Jhat they were acting in accordance 
. with the arrangement of the ^.sessipn, in 
proposing*'thajt the time slioirld be'extended for 
another session, in order to afford an opportu- 
nity for maturing a measure so important vto 
the interests of the public. It is with this 
view, ami this view only, that they have 
thought it their duty to insert a clause for 
extending the time.”—-"W e have here an asser¬ 
tion so flagrantly untrue, that the extremity to 
which his Lordship was driven can alone furnish 
an^excuse for it.' The proposed delay, instead of 
being in accordance with the arrangement of laM 
sessiojii, is absolutely in the teeth of it. But a 
. lawyer takes up with any reason that the exigency 
of thes moment presses into his service, and we 
have fiere a saniple of it. The measure was ma¬ 
tured in the Bill of last session. It was not for 
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the purpose ef maturing it, as his Lordship well 
knows, that it was extended* ** td another session. 
The Tory Peers cancelled it, not because it waif 
iH-digested, tut because it was too t^ell digested. 
They had succ«e3ed in staving it off last year. 
They now inserted a clauke that might stave it off 
for a second year. They looked to the chance of 
a dissolution of Parliament in the interval, when 
they might avail tliemselves of the votes of the 
.old Tory Corporations, if their trusteeship could 
by any management be continued It was 
“ with this view, and this view only,” that their 
clause of delay was introduced. • 

It has been suggested,” said his Lordship, 
“ thtit the parties now invested with the character 
“ of trustees, have misconducted themselves. On 
“ th(', part of the Lords, J beg to state, that those 
persons were appointed by the Act,* and must 
“ be considered as selected by both'Houses of 


* “ Under the stat. 2 Will. IV., c. 45, a party must have 
“ been in actual possession, or in receipt of rents andjprofits 

“ for his own use. This seems to me not to llkve been 

• * 

** intended to apply to trustees who, manifestly, cannot 
“ receive profit to their own use. In the northern division 
of Essex a claim was made by trustees of estates in the 
parish of Much Totham, for the benefit of Saint. Paul, 
“ Covent Garden. Xliey received the rents, and OKeicised 
“ complete control over the estates. Being at that time 
under the Bar, I was present at the arguing of this case 
" before Mr. llichmond, the revising barrister, mho allowed 
“ the claim,*'—Wordsworth on Election, p. 57, iSfote j 
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“ Parliament — both Houses itof Parliament as- 
“ sented to their iiomination.” 

^ Nothing but that high courtesy which dis¬ 
tinguishes enlightened and well-bred men, coujd 
have made the Managers for the Commons listen 
with patience to such ^a course of reasoning; it 
has nothing in it of the dexterity of the advocate, 
or the skill of the logician 3 it is misrepresentation 
in its rudest shape. It is worth while to recall 
to our minds the position in which the case really, 
stood. The Commons, with a view to rescue the 
charity property throughout England from the 
nefarious system under which it has been so long 
administered, determined that,, it should be no 
longer invested in bodies corporate, but should 
be transferred to a boily of filteen burgesses, to 
be nominated by tlie council of the different 
boroughs respectively, subject to such superin¬ 
tendence as might ensure responsible and good 
management in the trustees to be appointed. 

This remedial enactment was, last session, can¬ 
celled in the Lords, and replaced by a clause 
which kept alive the abuses for another year, by 
continuing the trusts in the disbande<l Corpora¬ 
tions.^ The Commons, a& we before remarked, 
judging it better that the Bill should be passed 
with' even this hea\y drawback, than be wholly 
lost, assented, though sorely against their will, to 
the alteration. In August last, however, the 
period of the protracted power of the old mana¬ 
gers was at an end; their lease for a year had 
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expired; when, behold! Lord Lyndhurst, in the 
fade of all this, turns short round upon Jhe Com¬ 
mons, and, on the part of the LorMy begs leave to 
stqte, “ that those persons were appointed by the 
“ Act, and must be considered as selected by both 
“ Houses of Parliament,”^ leaving it, of course, 
to be inferred tliat the Commons ought not, in 
justice, to charge with misconduct the creatures 
of«-lheir own choice, nor attempt to disturb an 
arrangement they had themselves confirmed. If 
an advocate were endeavouring to bamboozle a 
country jury, this sort of quibbling might suc¬ 
ceed ; but addressed by an ex-Chancdlor to the 
managers of the Commons of England, it is sadly • 
out of place. * * * 

“ The Lords,” continues the noble and learned 
Cotinsel for the ex-Corporators, “ are not aware, 

“ from any evidence which has been laid before 
“ them, nor from the result of the iuq’uiries which 
“ they have made, that those individuais hav^ in 
‘‘ the slightest degree misconducted' themselves 
“ since their appointment. If their appointment 
was sanctioned by the Lords and Commons, 

“ it seems necessary, before any reasonable qjb- 
“ jection can be urged against them, that the 
Lords should be •satisfied that, since •their 
“ appointment, they have abused their trust 
“ The Lords have no evidence of that descrip¬ 
tion. They hav^ inquired into dhe subject, and 
• “ the result has been, that no abuse has, since 
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“ the passing of the Act of thp last Session, 

“ taken place.”, < 

Had the ex-aldermen been standing before the 
Court to receive judgment, the circumstance*of 
their not heaving misconducted themselves within 
the laM twelve months, might be fairly enough 
urged in mitigation of punishment; but it was 
totally irrelevant to the subject under discussion. 
It is a choice sample of the fallacy in dictimc 
with which his Lordship’s political reasoning is 
so familiar. 

The remedial clause, which called forth this 
resistance,' was rendered necessary by the abuse 
an<l perversion of the charity funds fur years and 
years before, aiid had nothing whatever to do 
with the conduct of these ex-corporators since 
the passing of tht; Act of the last Session. “*We 
“ appeal, not,” said^ the Chancellor of the Kx- 
chequer, “ to their conduct last year, but to the 
“ whole of their conduct as exhibited to Par- 
“ liainent.” Being dissolved as a body, they 
were necessarily kept to their good behaviour by 
the public eye, and by that peculiar responsibility 
attacl^ed to their temporary position. As to the 
Lords having “ inquired into the subject,^' and 
satisfied themselves that no'abuse had witliin that 
period taken jilace, all that we can say is, Credai 
Indeed, it may be dcyubted whether the 
assertion woidd be believed ejven by the sons of 
circumcision. 
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It is of miporlance that we should steadily 
teep in view what was the itrue question before 
the Conference. It was, in reality, no other than- 
this,—wheth*er ought the municipal bodies cor¬ 
porate, whose proved malversations are on record, 
to continue invested with'ihe Charitable Trusts, or 
ought they to.be transferred to trustees, publicly 
chosen, amenable to popular inspection, and sub¬ 
ject to oflicial control ? Surely this is a question 
^ upon which there cannot reasonably be two 
opinions. A conference between the two Houses 
of Parliament for the purpose of seriously de¬ 
bating it, would be a solecism in legislation. 

A^hat than was? the object of the Conference, if 
this was not ?—Mark the arguments of the mana¬ 
gers on each side, and you have the answer. The 
C<jnference, on the part ()f the Managers for the 
Commons, was not called* with a \,te^ to rectify 
the supposed erroneous judgment of th*e Lords ; it 
was not with that they had to conternl. The 
purpose was, to persuade them, if possible, to 
cast aside their sinister motives, and to act with 
a view to the future security of those interests 
which it was the bouiiden duty of Parlialnerrt to 
protect. This was,^ at bottom, the redl ppint to 
which the Lords could not accede—^it was to this., 
that—as their Chief declared— “ they found it 
“ impossible to give rmy.'" * • 

If there is any* one subject more than another 
with which the Commons, as the representatives 
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of the people, must be presumed, to be better 
informed than tbe'JiOrds, it is the defective arid 
^irregular administration of the funds bequeathed, 
from time to time, for charitable purposes, in which 
all the inhalSitants have a commoq. interest. Wty 
the Commons must be more peculiarly conversant 
with this subject, is manifest. Since it Ijad been 
taken up by Parliament, the different members— 
as Lord John Russell well remarked—were 
always more or less in communication with their 
constituents. 

The Lords arc not identified with the people as 
the Commons are—they have no such communi¬ 
cation—no such correspondence ; al} intereourse 
of this sort is ^quite out of their way. They 
cannot, therefore, but be ignorant of those details 
with which the other House is familiar. They 
know the Borough .Corporations only in their 
political capabilities—they know how serviceably 
to election purposes, the trust funds may be 
employed—they well know to what an extent 
the great mass of Charity property may be made 
subservient to local ascendancy, and party in¬ 
fluence. With all this detail, the Tory Lords 
are well versed; and hence it is, that they are 
struggling to prolong those means of service to 
the last hour. 

The public have a right to expect that a valid 
and a sufficient reason should have been given by 
the Lords to warrant the hostile attitude which 
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they thus assumed lo wards the Tepresentatives of 
the nation. They have a right to ask—Why is 
every measure of sound policy fb be mangled or • 
desjtroyed by alterations, which—as if in mockery 
—-are termed am^dments ? Why is the public 
mind to be kept in a state* of morbid excitement 
with reference to that organic change which this 
persevering opposition must ultimately make im¬ 
perative? It may flatter the vanity of Lord 
Lyndiiurst to lead his troop of Conservative 
Peers into the field, while the warrior Duke keeps 
in the back-ground; but the people are tired of 
looking forward to the commencement of every 
session, as t® the ^opening of a new campaign, 
which, alter a six-months conflict, is to leave 
every abuse where it. found it •, or—what is worse 
—to force forward those desperate remedies w hich 
grow out of disappointed 4iope, and 'an impa¬ 
tience no longer to be controlled. • 

If we wish for an example of the latter evil, we 
have only to look to the result of rejecting 
the Irish Tithe Bill. The determination 
to discontinue the payment of Titheg •alto¬ 
gether is fast spreading itself over Irelahd. 
Upwards of ^.10,000 have been already subscribed 
in Queen's County alone, towards a fund for 
reimbursing those who may suffer by prosecution ; * 
subscriptions for *the same purpose are eSnying 
on in the neighbouring counties; and an organized 
• system of resistance is fast extending itself, which 
the Church will in vain attempt to copfi with. • 
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The Lords have done more during the last ses¬ 
sion to cteaden every genuine feeling of respect 
for their order, than its w^orst enemies could have 
effected in half a century. Never"surely, was' a 
time more ill chosen for setting public opinion at 
defiance, as was done*by Lord Lyndhurst at the 
above conference. We have been led«—among 
other reasons—to dwell upon it for the light it 
throws on those high pretensions which he put 
forth in his speech at the close of the Session, on 
the pretext of moving for a return of the rejected 
Bills. 

The majority of the Peers have shown them¬ 


selves so inflexibly opposed to every'principle of 
sound and salutary legislation, that when any 
Bill is received with favour, the public imme¬ 
diately suspect that there is something wrong 
about it. IThis was the case with the English 
Tithe Bill. There is, perhaps, no subject more 
difficult to deal with in its details, than the sub¬ 
ject of Tithes. None but the class immediately 
interested in their adjustnierit, can appreciate the 
diffioalty of adjusting the conflicting claims which 
arise ©lit of it. The Bill of Lord John Russell 
was among the most valuable measures of the 
last session; but its smooth passage through the 
Upper House excited a sti'ong apprehension that 
its operation would be in favodr of the Church, 
and against the* tithe payers; Ifie impression was, 
that had it been otherwise, it would have been 
stifled in‘ its transit. Nothing can show more 
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strongly the prevailing want of confidence through¬ 
out the nation In th^ legislation ,of the Lords. Do 
they foresee the coiisequences^orthis ? It would 
seem not. • 

*Ilow came it that the Imprisonmknvfor-Debt 
Bill did not rn^et with the same countenance as 
the Tithe Bill ? Why was the one chosen, and 
the othef numbered with the repi'obates ? Because 
it empowered the sheriil* to deliver execution of 
lands to judgment creditors? It touched the pri- 
vilegeil freeholds of the Anslocracy. This alone 
was sufficient to decide its fate. Tliis Bill, liad 
it been permitted to pass, u ould ha^e jredresst'd a 
grievance o^great magnitude. It involved a priii- - 

ciple of national* justice. Ob^ertlng men,_ 

looking steadily at the e/Fed which laws haAe 
upgn society,—have long lamented the cruel 
ill consequences of imprisonment for debt, to 
which thousands of famili&s anuuaily become 
victims. * • 

In a great commercial empire like ours, the 
money engagements of men are intertwined in a 
countless variety of ways, and the chain of mutual 
dependance has such innumerable links, tiiat no 
man’s solvency can be said to depend upon hhn- 
self. Individuals of Jthe best intentions* and the 
highest integrity, may, by some most unexpected 
failure, be rendered utterly incapable of meerthig a 
demand to-day, which yesterday tljey were amply 
prepared to discharge. Our law of civil imprison- 
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ment is a remnant of that law of the strongest, by 
which the weak aijd the defertcelesfi have been so 
long made to sufTeK It is defensible on no one 
' ground of moral right or of public utility. It 
gives scope to malice, oppression, resentment, 
and all the worst feelings of our*'nature, without 
one redeeming benefit,*which, as a great trading 
people, we can place to the contra side of the 
account. It applies to deliberate fraud, and to un¬ 
avoidable misfortune, the same common punish¬ 
ment, and is at war alike with tlie instinct of rea¬ 
son and the spirit of Christianity. And yet was 
the Bill far its abolition thrown out, because it 
touched the exclusive privilege of the Aristo¬ 
cracy, by giviij^g, to judgment crtiditors, more 
effectual remedies against the real ami personal 
estate of their debtors, than they are entitled to 
under the existing law. 

When SiiRvius, 'anxious for the rights of 
humanity, endeavoured to mitigate the cruelty of 
the law towards the Roman debtors, he was 
opposed, says Lrvr, by the whole faction of the 
nobles, “ omnis factio nobilium.'' The spirit of 
this class of Conservatives has undergone no 
modification up to the present hour. 

A lamentable proof of the bigotry of the Tory 

I Peers was exhibited in their rejection of the Bill 

which had for its object to remove those civil 

disabilities and privations affecting the Jewjs, 

£ 

which have so long disgraced the Statute Law of 
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England. It is sad to think that, in the nineteenth 
c^tury, the Tnipertal Parliament of Great Britain 
should not have discovered t!?at* civil rights have 
no connection with a sectarian theology. Surely* 
we have sufficiently extended our fame for into¬ 
lerance in time * past, to allow us, at least, to be at 
peace, at this time of day, with the Children of 
Israel! 

.The residence of Jews in England is as old 
as the Saxons. Under that government they 
•chaunted their orefnus on their own Sabbath 
without being held to give offence to God or man. 
But from the Norman conquest, downwards, our 
liistojy is J;hickly studded with details of their.. 
massacre anfl peisecution. If tjiey^were left for 
awhile in quiet, it was only that they might ob¬ 
tain wealth; and no sooner had they amassed 
enough to tempt the rapacity of the reigning 
Monarch, than they were subjected»to’ the most 
unbridled extortion ; and after being robbed from 
time to time, till they were no longer worth plun¬ 
dering, they were at last sent out of the kingdom 
by their royal master under the charge of grind¬ 
ing his subjects by their usurious dealings^.—^In 
the year 1290 all the Jews in EnglanS were 
banished by royal prbclamation; and so strong 
was their terror of imprisonment and of • 
extorted ransom,^ that they did not re-«ppear 
till the reign of Charles II. S^ce that period 
we have ceased to treat them as perpetui inimici. 
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and though their memory—as it would seem—is 
not held in honour, we have cease3 to persecute 
their descendants*. ‘ 

Wlien the Chancellor of the Exchequer, towards 

the close of .the session, moved the order of the 

day for the second reading of the Jewish Civil 

Di SABILITIES Eiiiii, not only were the TPories 

disquieted as to the safety of the Church, but 

they trembled for Christianity itself, if a Jew couhl 

by any possibility be returned to Parliament. Sir 

Robert Inglts was in an agony of fright. “ It 

‘‘ has practically the effect of rNc iiRiSTiANiziNG 

“ said the bewildered baronet, in that wild 

languagtj which excessive fear is often heui'd to 

inspire. As'^if Christianity could not stand iipt)n 

its own basis! As if the ff)undation of his own 

faith was so unsure, that the admission of a Jew 

to a seat in the House would upset it! Why, 

moreover, should he be alarmed lest the intro- 
6 

duciion of a Hebrew among them should un- 
christianize his Tory brethren ? They have sat 
for years with Liberals without being Uhcralized; 
they have sat for years with the Radicals, with 
O’Coiinell, and Hume, and Grote, and Lushing- 
ton, and Molesworth, cum mnltis aliis, without 

I 

being at all infected by the principles of freedom ! 
If so surrounded, their Toryism has stood its 
ground, why fear that, on the ^ight of a Jewish 
member, their Christianity w^ould evaporate ? 

• Mirror of Parliament, August 3, p. 2693. 
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The worthy, Mei^j^ber’s apprehensions are the 
mdire extraordinary, because h^ly had •the echo 
of the sentence died away, than he proceeds thus : 

J have never»suffered myself, in discussing this 
subject, to spe^ikof the Jews, individually, with 
disrespect j notwithstanding the popular pre- 
judices^agaiiist. them. Their moral character, I 
have no doubt, is as good as that of other classes, 
f regard them mith awe. lliey are a standing 
miracle y and as such I speak of them, not only 
with respect, hut with awe*.” How is this 
compliment to their moral character to be recon¬ 
ciled with the charge that the presence of an}’ 
one of»then>, as a member of the House, would 
unchristianize it? To speak of tSie Jeus, “not 
“ only with respect, but with awe,” and in the 
sam^ breath to vote for their disfibility and 
degradation, bespeaks a mind j*ather curioiisly con¬ 
stituted. They reasoned as wisely as this in the 
days of the witches and wizards. Listening to 
such language from a legislator of the present 
age, we should disbelieve our ears, if the bigotry 
of the Tories had not made us familiar with it. 

“ I hope,” exclaims another member f, the 
“ day will never arrive^ when w^e shall «ee the 
“ Constitution any other than a Christian CW- 
“ stitutioii.” This hope is so oddly worded, that 




* Mirror of Parliament, Aug. 3. 

■f C. S. Foster. Mirror of Parliament. 
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it is not easy to get at its nqeanir^. Is it meant 
to affirni that a though a fit candidate ‘'for 
Heaven, is not' a fit candidate for a seat in PSr- 
liament ? Are we to uncierstand* that if a Gold- 
smid or a Rothschild, in virtue cyf his rights as a 
British subject, were» a member of the House of 
Commons, our Constitution would be .no longer 
Christian ? But we will not press for an expla¬ 
nation. It must be forgiven to one who spfeaks 
without understanding himself, that he does not 
make himself understood by his hearers. 

The member for Stamford’'^ took up a different 
' position:—“The right honourable gentleman, the 
“ Chancellor of the Exchequer, has^ Said that a Jew 
“ adores the »4amc God as wc do— that I deny.^' 
What! does the Jew not worship his Maker ? If 
so, whereon does his adoration differ from tliat of 
the Christian ? This is, truly, a singular sort of 
cfiarge to apply to the chosen people ! 

With regard to the eligibility of a Jew, or a 
Catholic, or the member of any other sect, to a 
seat in Parliament, there is no moral proposition 
that can more safely guide our opinion than this— 
that* religious opinions form no ju^t ground of 
exclusion from civil rigfits. Why this principle 
has not been acted upon is manifest. In every 
age,of the world, and in all countries, Power has 
alw'ays been orthodox, be its creed what it may. 
The Bigot,-^if he had tho broadest shoulders, 
and the stoutest calves to his legs,—^never failed to 

* G. Finch, Esq. 



prove himself th^ tru^ Believer. The Christian 
buffeted the Jew, and the Maho|detan smhte the 
Pro#stant scorner to the ground. 'Our modern 
defenders of the faith are more civilized, but not 
more *enlightened., They refuse to a p*articular 
class of subject the enjoyinenUof their civil rights, 
not on the jscore of their character, but of their 
religious belief, and this too, while they profess 
to talte, as the guide of their actions, that Gospel 
which bids us do to others as we would they 
should do unto us—which gives the parable of 
the good Samaritan as the rule of our duty—and 
which enjoins us to live in charity with all men. 

As a rritin anfi citizen, a Jew is not necessarily 
better, or woise, than a Christian. The mcanent 
we represent the religion of the GovSpel in any 
other Ifght than tlip jierfcclion of moral truth, it 
becomes unintelligible. The nv)ment repre¬ 
sent it as leading—or as intended to lead—to any^ 
other end than the purity of moral conduct, we 
change its essence, and destroy its effect. If this 
important truth had been recognised in our pul¬ 
pits from the beginning, there would have be^nt 
at this day, no refusal of church rates. • 

We cannot conclude our^ remarks on the Bills 
nullified, or rejected, by {he Lords, without no¬ 
ticing the Prisoners’ Counsel Bill. ^ 

In the earlier ages of our history, the Law anti ' 
the Judges were the most prominent Engines of 
despotism. If proof of this is called for, we will 
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produce the State ^ evidence. Tlie 

blackest record^ of judicial tyranny brighten by 
the side of 'them. If we wish to see abiblute 
power in all the ghastliness of its features-r-if we 
wish to see the frightful workings of political 
crime, and party violence when at their height— 
there we shall find them. 

If there was no shadow of ground for the charges 
against the accused, the Crown w^as as sure of its 
victim as if the proof of his guilt was irresistible. 
So iniquitous was our system of criminal law, 
that it was not until the reign of Elizabeth that 
the accused was allowed to call witnesses in proof 
of his innocence 

This concession to the claims of justice was no 
doubt considered as a grant of quite as much as 
ought in reason to be asked; for though on a 
criminal trial, vvhic^h involved the life of the ac- 
cused, he was admitted to produce his witnesses, 
they were not allowed to be examined upon oath ; 
the consequence was, that on every prt)secution 
in which it was desirable to procure a conviction, 
if the evidence was in favour of the prisoner, it 
v’as contended that a preference was to be given 
to the credibility of the witnesses produced on the 

* When the embezzlement of military stores was made 
felon}', by the Stat. 31 Eliz. c. 4, it was provided that any per¬ 
son prosecuted for such felony, should be received and 
“ admitted to make any lawfuLproof that he could, by lawful 
" witnessy or otherwise, for his discharge and defence.” 
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part of the Crowh, mflsmuch as they were swoni 
to tj^e truth of their testimony wlfile*the prfsoner’s 
witnesses were not upon oath. With a packed 
jury-^and the jury were always packed when the 
occasion called fo^it—this argument was conclu¬ 
sive, and never failed to |Trocure a verdict of 
yuilty. Scandalously oppressive and unjust as 
this ^system was, it was not until upwards of a 
hundred years after the reign of Elizabeth, that 
the* further concession was made, of permitting 
the prisoner’s witnesses to be sworn *. 

This improvement, slow as it w^as, did not pro¬ 
ceed froni a more cultivated sense of justice on 
the part of those who administered tha law, but 
from a gradual change in the conditit)u of the 
great .body of the people. The great pains taken 
to ensure a conviction in every case of treason 
and felony, by withholding from the par^y accused 
the means of disproving the cliarge by the pro¬ 
duction of witnesses, arose from the law of For¬ 
feiture, the proceeds of which produced a most 
ample revenue to the Crown. A nobleman, 
whose extensive possessions tempted the ^ cu¬ 
pidity of the reigning monarch, and wkos^ 
notions of government^ might chance to 'be in 
advance of the age, was easily charged with the 

* It was first enacted b}i the 1st Anne, c. 9 , that in all Cases 

% 4 ^ 

of treason and felony, all witnesses for the prisoner shall be 
examined upon oath, in like manner as the witnesses against 
him. 
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equivocal and undefined oJenccf of treason; and 
not being allowf-d to produce witnesses to refute 
the accusation brought against him, there was no 
difficulty for the King’s Attorney-General to bring 
him cmistructively within the W/v. On his attain¬ 
der, he was adjudged to suffer death, and “ to 
“ lose and forfeit all his goods and chattels, lands 
“ and tenements, to the King.'' This judicial 
murder was perpetrated to get possession of the 
estate of inheritance I This is the essence and 
perfection of tyranny. 

The true criterion of felony—we have it on the 
authority of Lord Coke— forfeiture ; for on all 
felonies which are punishable by death, — the 
offender loses all his lands in fee-simple, and also 
his goods and chattels ; in such as are not so 
punishable, he loses his goods and chattels only*. 

This explains why counsel was allowed in cases 
of misdemeanor, but not admitted in indictments 
for treason or felony. No forfeiture followed 
conviction for a misdemeanor; and consequently 
the Crown had no interest in refusing the accused 
tliL (ull means of defence. 

Future historians will record, that it was not 
until we approached the middle of the nineteenth 
century, that this reproach upon the criminal law 
of England was removed. That before that 
period, counsel were allowed to make two speeches 


» 1 Inst. 391. 



against a prisoner charged with a capital offence, 

. to neither of which was he peryfitJted, counsel, 
to reply! When this blot upon our legal system 
was remarked •upon, the plea in extenuation has 
always been thait the Judge is always counsel 
** for the prisoner.” There is no foundation in 
reason, or fact, for this assertion. That he 
should be so, presumes the accusation false; it 
infers that the Counsel for the prosecution is 
yrging a charge so manifestly unfounded, as to 
call upon the Judge to take up the prisoners 
defence, lest the life of an iiimjcont man should 
be sacrificed. He must watch hijii'as an ad¬ 
versary. must dissect his reasoning, and 

resist hii> conclusions. This <s his task as 
counsel for the prisoner, and if he fails to dis¬ 
charge it, he abandons the province professedly 
assigned to him. . 

• * 

This point has been set at rest by Jthe Act of 
last session, which gives the right to be hearcf by 
counsel in cases of felony. One very important 
clause of the Bill, that which gave the concluding 
speech to the prisoner’s counsel, was struck out 
by the Lords. On what principle of ju^ccbor 
utility this amendment was deemed expedient, 
we are not enabled, *from the arguments ofUny 
one of its opponents, to perceive. It is in direct 
variance with tht? opinion contained in tlvJ Jle- 
port of the Commissioners^, and confirmed by 

* In their recapitulation, the Commissioners say —** It 
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lawyers of the highest authority at the Bar. The 
Member *for Hun^'Ingdon*, whose classical and 
polished mind Will keep him pure whatever party 
he espouses, strongly opposed tne omission * of 
the clause. “ I am of opinibrnthat the amend¬ 
ments which the Lords have introduced into 
“ the Bill, have not by any means improved it. 

I almost think, that it would be better to leave 
** the law as it stands, giving a prisoner the 
“ benefit of the sympathy of the jury in the hard,- 
“ ship of his case, than to pass the Bill ^s it has 
“ been amended by the Lords.—Why, when we 
are altering the law, should we not remo^'e 
“ every err^r, and redress every griev^ance Y 1 am 
“ of opinion, that neither in cases of misdemeanor 
“ nor felony will justice be done, unless the pri- 
“ soner have the last word f - ” 

Lord. WHARNC7.rFFE commenced a long 
speech in* the Upper House against the Bill, by 
declaiing that “ he conceived it was utterly 
uncalled for.”—Why? because the system, 

“ appears to iis that, as a general position, the right of the 
“ party accused to be heard previously to condemnation, is 
“ tbunued on principles of reason, humanity, and justice, 
“ recognised by the law of England." 

I'hey conclude in the following terms:— 

The prisoner’s counsel should, in all cases, be entitled 
** to thb concluding address; and the 8§me practice should, in 
this respect, be extended to trials for misdemeanors." 

* Sir Frederick Pollock. * 
f Mirror of Parliament, No. XXXV. p. 2557. 
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under which it wa* refused, was more than a 
dred years old! We ought/not,” said the noble 
and learned Conservative—“ We ought not, Sir,* 
** upon light*and inefficient grounds, at once to 
“ condemn a pmdtice of the Courts of this country, 

“ which lias been in existence for upwards of 
“ a century*.” Upwards of a century ! Why, 
it is upwards of ten centimes ! When, since the 
J?AXOjM Heptarchy, or before it, did the practice 
of allowing counsel in capital cases ever prevail in 
the Courts of this country ? How many hundred 
years was it the practice of the Courts to deny 
to a prisoner, on trial for life or death, to produce 
witnesses td establish his innocence If we were 
now about to grant this privilege for the first 
time, the refusal would have an additional two 
hundred years added to its antiquity! How 
greatly would this have stiengthened ’the argu¬ 
ment of our legislative Philosopher agajnst 
innovation ? 

That the law ought not now to be protective 
of human life, because for ages past it never has 
been so, is a reason which could never be. Urged 
but by a purblind and superficial thinker. 'A 
man, even of moderntg understanding, 'far from 
uttering such a sentiment, would disdain to listen 

to itf. The proposition insisted upon by^ the 

• • . 

* Mirror of Parliament, No. XXXII. pf 2361. 

t Lord Wharncliife rose again at tlie close of the debate 
to make the following speech :—** 1 was anxious not to let the 
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Tory Lords, that a prisoner whc has to acquit him¬ 
self of a cliarge in ^^ich his life is involved, ought 
' not to have the concluding appeal to the jury, is 
at variance with the right interpretation of all the 
rules of criminal justice. As h subject of Eng¬ 
land—if the constitution is to be of any practical 
value to him—he has a claim to every advantage 
which may assist him in proving his innocence. 

The difficulties which beset a prisoner on trial 
for his life, are of a kind which those whose 
minds have never been turned to the subject, can 
have no conception. 

The evddence which the witnesses are enabled 
to give, mu^iit be collected from them before the 
trial ; but it scarcely ever happens, that their 
statement will exactly correspond, in time and 
circumstances, with the evidence they give at the 
trial. The variance -is not intentional, but the 
circumstance of being publicly examined before a 
crowded court, tends to confuse their memory, 
and this is increased by the facts being presented 
to them in a different order, by the questions put 
to them? than that which they would observe in 
a detail emanating from themselves. Hence an 
apparent diversity arisesj-v-and, sometimes, appa- 


Bill pass without expressing my opinion upon it. I now leave 
“ the 'motion in the hands of your Lordships."—Why all this 
anxiety to express an opinion so preposterous as to be neu¬ 
tralized by its own absurdity ? 
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^rent contri!dicti5ns—between the jgresent testi¬ 
mony, and the evidence as d^hed by the Counsel. 
In truth, few men in common life, when professir% 
to give an account of a transaction, relate it in the 
same order ftnd form, or give precisely the same 
particulars : and these again will be found to vary 
according to the greater or less distance from the 
^period at which they occurred*. 

It is the daily and universal experience of 
advocates, tliat witnesses of all classes, from the 
highest to the lowest, prove more, or less, than 
what they have previously prepared the attorney, 
or the party, to expect; and that they not ujifre-^ 
quently give evidence of a diflerent complexion. 
If a i)risoner, innocent of the crime charged 
against him, instruct his attorney as to the cir¬ 
cumstances \\ hich caused him to be unjustly 
suspected, the impression j^roduced*6n the counsel 
by the attorney’s second-hand statement will, in 
most cases, be different from the impression he 
would have received had he heard it from the 

* An anecdote, well-known on the Home Circuit, is a. 
striking illustration of this. Three eminent Counsel, one of 
whom is now upon the beach, were proceeding'on tlm^circuit 
at a quick pace, when the carriage broke down, by which 
accident they were exposed to considerable danger. When 
relating the circunwtance after dinner, at the cir’^uil^ table, 
their statement differed in so many particulars, that it was 
good-humouredly agreed by the barristers present, tliat 
neither of the three were northy of credit. 
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mouth of the party*, This circumstance, unim¬ 
portant as it may ^pear, is of great conse¬ 
quence to the accused, since a very slight departure 
from the liter?! statement of a fact, will vary the 
cmclusions to he dranm from it, " 

The circumstances are' infinite, vidiich place a 
person accused in peculiar jeopardy wheh put 
upon his trial. Transactions, vi^hich, at the time, 
tliey occurred, appeared of no moment, become 
material as connected with the crime unexpect¬ 
edly charged against him. They would tend 
strongly to disprove it, but they are almost gone 
/rom his memory. He endeavours to prove 
them by witnesses, but their recollectittn of them 
is as inaccurate as his own; and being called 
upon to review them for the purpose of giving 
evidence, they give tliat evulence under circum¬ 
stances so very different? from that of the prisoner, 
and their association of the facts will occasion 
such considerable difference in the detail, as to 
throw a most undeserved suspicion over the 
whole defence. 

Applying these remarks to the investigation of 
legal truth, the result is, that in criminal trials 
dierejls, in "nine cases out of‘ten,a want of perfect 
correspondence between the statement of the 
counsellor the prisoner, and the evidence adduced 
to cohfimi that statement. Those discrepancies 
are so well known at the bar toT be of perpetual 
occurrence, tliat it is a common practice for 
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counsel to forbear calling witnesses whom they 
have reason to teliev^e can prove facts material to 
their case, rather than encounter the effect of a 
reply, fearful that the collating, and commeiitifig 
upon these a^iparent inconsistencies may influ¬ 
ence the minds of the jury to the prejudice of the 
facts incontrovertibly in proof. This might be 
obviated, if “the prisoner’s counsel had the final 
reply. 

Wc are the more surprised to find Lord 
Abtnoer opposing this concession, as his tact 
and discretion as an Advocate—and he was 
amongst the most able—was nevermore strikingly 
nyinifes^ted than in forbearing to expovso his. 
clients t(f this*disadvantage ^y fticauUously call¬ 
ing witnesses. 

. The truth which we are desirous to impress 
is this, that the evidence of witnesses may 
not accord, or may even be contradictory, in 
many particulars, without at all affecting the 
credibility of the main facts; but in the hands of 
the opponent counsel, this discordancy may be 
made deeply to affect the fate of the prisoner, his 
counsel ought, therefore, to be allowed to reply, to 
enable him to show to the jury that the inconsist¬ 
encies which hav» been so urgently dweltj\pou, are 
inconsistencies in appearance, not in reality, thai.^ 
they do not affect the general correctness of the 
testimony, but are perfectly compatible with 
those leading facts which constitute the true 
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ground of his defence. Is it unreasonable to 
require this ? Can it be refused without the 
most manifest injustice''*? 

' The peroration of Lord Wharncliffe’s nar¬ 
row minded and illiberal speech against the 
Prisoners’ Counsel Bill is not a little remarkable. 
“ I entreat your Lordships not to be led away by 
“ pretended representations of what are said to 
“ be the impressions of people out of doors. 
“ We are bound to guard and mainUiiii the due 
execution of the laws, and, as guardians of the 
** executive department of the laws, we are also 

i 

^ * In the case of Elizabeth Canning, eight persons ordered 
for execution, werq^ in consequence of ^ome csbscrvations 
inserted by a Mr. Ramsay, in the daily papers, reprieved, 
the inquiries to which these observations led, established their 
innocence, and Elizabeth Canning was transported as an 
impostor. Could those men’s lives have been thus put in 
jeopardy, had they •been allowed to defend themselves by 
counsel, ^nd had the opportunity of reply ? Would the un¬ 
fortunate Eliza Penning —to whose innocence the very 
evidence against her bears testimony—have been executed? 
Would the life of Eugene Aram have been forfeited ? Would 
the many other convictions and executions of individuals 
afterwards discovered to have been innocent, stained the 
history of ouf criminal jurisprudence, had the accused been 
protected, as by law, and in justice, th 2 y_ ought to have been ? 
And yet at this enlightened period of our Constitution, the 
Bill which gave, in capital cases, an accused prisoner a right 
to be defended by counsel was strongly debated in the House 
of Lords, and the clause entitling them to the coneludiug 
reply was rejected ! 
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** bound to disregard everything hut the result of 
** our own wclUfounded and* honest convictions. 
Attempts liave been made, mjj Lords, to turn us 
“ aside from^)ur duty. We should not be intimi-* 
“ dated on this occasion, however, a«v more than 
we have been on any other. If a measure 
“ come up from the other House, which we 
“ think dangerous, let us not be intimidated from 
* rejecting it. We owe it to ourselves, to our 
“ characters, to the character of this House, to 
“ the character of the times, to stand firm, and 
*’■ TO STAND TOGETHER This is Oil a par 
with his oratory at the Halifax iHnner a few 
w'eeks ago. How discreet to telegraph such - 
sentiments as these at this jujicture ! Let the 
doctrines of Toryism rise, as they will, in extra¬ 
vagance and absurdity, his Lordship is always 

sure to be abo^ e high-water mark. 

• • 

Common sense is going the roaUd of Europe. 
The weight derived from iiersonal charactei*, and 
talent, and public seivice, is fast exceeding the 
factitious influence of rank and title. Every hour 
brings fresh confirmation of this truth. The 

Conservatives affect a drt‘ad of revolution, while 

• . * * 

an internal revolution has been silently going on 
throughout the whole Christian world for» this 
half century, without their adopting any rational 
measures to prepare for, or provide against it. 


* Mirror of Parliament, No. XXXIl. 
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Government in its origin was established to 
control, ar^d keep down, the ferocious instincts of 
barbarism and brute force. Its principles were, 
therefore, necessarily adapted to .that state of 
society. As the better faculties of our social 
nature were developed, moral instruments of 
restraint were introduced, and as mankind grew 
enlightened, the ascendancy of arbitrary power 
became no longer cither politic or expedient. It 
is the error of the Tories that they act in. the 
present advanced state of the wealth and intelli¬ 
gence of the country, in a spirit united to an age of 
darkness, when laws were inoperative, and the pas¬ 
sions of men at their height. Utterly disrega»’(ling 
the progress of free institutions; they mistake the 
principles of the first stage of government, for the 
first principles of government. To those they 
adhere, and commend them as the simplest and 
the best. 

The principle that all legitimate power is a 
delegation from tiui people, is the principle which 
of all others they most reprobate. The Liverpool 
speech of Mr. Canning, which we quoted at the 
outset, develops on this, as on other topics, the 
unmodified opinions of the party. That the 
greet, body of the nation f^hould jireside over its 
own interests—that the House of Commons should 
emanate from, and act for the people, is a doctrine 
which according to him was not to be endured.— 
“ All that I am now contending for,” said 
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this anti-Rafomi§r, who, in his day, was one of 
•the high-priests of the orders alf that I am 
now contending for is, that whatever reform 
“ motion is*proposed, should be considered with 
“ some refergnoe to the established constitution 
of the country. That* point being conceded to 
“ me, I have no difficulty in saying that I cannot 
“ conceive a constitution of which one-third part 
shall be an assembly delegated by the peot)Ie, 
“ not to consult for the good of the nation, 
“ but to speah\ day by day, the peoples will, 
“ which must not, in a few days sitting, sweep 
“ away every other hraneh of the eomlitution that 
“ nifght attem[)t to alter or control^ it.” This is 
exactly the sort ot language suited to die purposes 
of fallacy. Tf you had asked the orator, for what 
j)itrpose an assembly ^vas deleyated hy the people, 
unless to speak the will ,of the j^eople ? He 
would ha\e had no answer to giNe. Jf you had 
inquired what he meant by the good of the nation, 
as distinguished from the good of the people? 
You w^ould have reduced him to silence. And 
yet, speaking in the character of a represenkttive, 
he gravely tells his constituents that he cannot 
conceive an assembly that shall he delegated by 
the people to be the*organ of their will, with’out 
sweeping away the other branches of the Consti¬ 
tution ! 

He thus proceeds:—‘‘ I cannoflt conceive bow, 
“ in fair reasoning, any other branch of the 

ti 
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“ Constitution should pretend ,to stand against 
" it. Ifg oVeramenCrbe a matter of will, all that' 
we have to do- is to collect the will of the 
“ nation; and having collected it by* an adequate 
“ organ, thaf will is paramount andi supreme.” 

That the subjects of a great and populous 
kingdom should not submit to be ruled in what¬ 
ever way it may please those in power to rule 
them, and that the supreme authority resided iii' 
the people, appeared, to the idolater of Old 
Sarum, to be a solecism in political science. It 
is the practice of the Tories always to treat the 
people as having no capacity to discern their 
own interest, and as being wholly incompe¬ 
tent to judge of ^the measures titled to promote 
them. “We are bound to disregard every- 
“ thing but the result of our own well-founded 
“ and honest convictions.” It follows that every 

measure which it may suit their interest to carry, 
1' 

however adverse it may be to the interest of the 
community at large, is always the measure, 
which in their honest and well-founded convictiom 
OUGHT to be carried, and of course entitles them 
to disregard all opinions but their own, “ It is 
“ the constant aim of the nobles,” says Machiavel, 
“ to oppress—^the only aim '6f the commonalty is, 
“ to avoid oppression.” The Tories have great 
respect for the authority of the subtle Florentine, 
but this is one among his many texts which they 
never care to preach from. 
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“ By what sliSdow of argument,” continue 8 
Mr. Canning, “ could therHouse of Lords be 
maintained in equal authority with the House 
“ of Commons, when once that Hqjise of Com- 
“ mons should * become a mere deputation, 
“ speaking the peoples mil, and that will the will 
“ of the government ? In one way or other, the 
“ House of Lords must act, if it be to remain a 
“ concurrent branch of the legislature. Either it 
p must uniformly affinn the measures which come 
“ from the Commons, or it must occasionally take 
“ the liberty to reject them. If it uniformly 
“ affirms, it is without the pretence of authority. 
“ But to presume jto reject an act of* the deputies 
“ of the whole nation—by what assumption of 
“ right could three, or four hundred great pro- 
prietors, set thernsel ves against the national will ? 
“ Grant the Reformers, theft, what they ask, on 
“ the principles on which they ask it* and it is 
“ impossible that, after such a reform, the Con- 
stitution should long consist of more than one 
“ body, and that one body a popular assembly.” 

We have here the same sneer of irony at the 
House of Commons as the organ of the public 
will, and the same coi\|t€fnptuous curl of the Iq), 
as when the same “ political jester” was des¬ 
canting on the infirmities of “ the revered^ and 
“ rwpfwrcd Ogden.” His political^ rectitude w'as 
on a par with his hftmanity. 

. This speech of Mr. Canning’s is the text-book 
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of the Tor)[ faction.* Every part of it bears upon 
the great question n6w before the public. Whe¬ 
ther the will of the great body of the people is to 
be binding on the government, or whether the 
will of the “ three or four hundred great pro- 
“ prietors,” is to be recognised as the supreme 
law? 

The causes which must lead to the settlement 
of this question, one way or the other, are 
growing stronger every day. In an enlight¬ 
ened country like ours, it is clear the Lords 
can have no hope of struggling successfully 
with the combined strength of the people. They 
are not—th^y cf^nnot be—so v’eak as to entertain 
any such hope. Their conduct shows, that what 
they disregard is, the smallness of the majority 
by which Ministers are supported in the 
House of 'Commons; they avail themselves of 
this as a pretence for asserting that the opinions 
of the majority of the country are changed, and 
that government is by no means strong in the 
public favour. As regards their influence in the 
House of Lords, the tone of Lord Lyndhurst is 
quite triumphant; ** in this House they are utterly 
“ powerless—^they can ‘eflect nothing, (hear!) 

We on this side of the House are obliged to 
“ perform the duties of government for them. 

“ (iiear*!)” 

^peecho/Lord Lyndhurst,p.\B. PuibWahedby S.IBmtr, 
Regent Street. 
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A curioiys representation this! The Conser- 
•vative peers—the CARYATih^s of Corruption— 
held up as the sole supporters of a Refon» 
governmentJ The present Parliament is barely 
two years old > it was elected under a Tory 
ministry; it displaced .that ministry, and suc¬ 
ceeded to it amidst the shouts and acclamations 
of the people, and yet the Tory Lords insist that 
4he country is grateful to them for their opposition 
to the measures of government! 

The fact is, that the Tory aristocracy have so 
little sympathy with the people, that they cannot 
be induced to legislate upon liberal principles 
without being constantly acted^ upon from 
nnthoui. Look *at the Catholic Emancipation 
Bill—the Reform Bill—the English Municipal 
Corporation Bill—^would they have been carried 
without it ? We all know tl^ey would not. And the 
same pressure from without, wdiich grained those 
measures, is necessary to enable the public to 
obtain the fruits of them. Whether the govern¬ 
ment shall^occupy a position sufficiently powerful 
to discharge their duty with effect, depends* upon 
the people. That they have not taken that deep, 
steady, active interest, in many of the great 
questions that have *come before Parliament, is 
certain. It is this apparent indifference—for it* 
is not real—that has tended to bring their^popu- 
laiVty into doubt, ?iud tbe\r powef into jeopardy. 
It was thh that emboldened the Lords to smother 
and stifle the best measures of the session.« 
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Will the public 3 ubznit to , this, exercise of 
arbitrary and irresponsible power ? This is the 
.question which the Lords are now trying, and 
they are conducting the experiment on an exten¬ 
sive scale. They had hoped that, with a majority 
at their command, and aided by a resolute and 
well combined opposition, they should have con¬ 
strained Lord Melbourne to resign ; but in dis¬ 
pite of all their machinations, his lordship standc 
firm. He even openly avowed his determination 
not to abandon his post, so long as he had the 
support of tlie House of Commons. This it is 
that enragels them. ‘‘ In former times,” says 
Lord Lyndhurst, in his memorable spee^di at 
the termination of the session : In former times, 
“ amid such defeats, and unable to carry those 
“ measures which he considered essential, a 
“ ministei; would have thought that he had only 
“ one course to pursue. But these are antiquated 
“ notions—every thing has changed.”—Yes, “ Kt 
“ NOS mutamur vum illis." How changed are the 
principles and politics of Lord Lyndhurst from 
those of Mr. Copley “ of former times*.” But as 

* His lordship is an adept in the science of special pleading. 
When his apostacy is charged upen him, he asks, with an air 
of logical triumph — “What inconsistency can be pointed 
“ outia my opinions since 1 became a public man ?’* Certainly 
none. 'But the question, may it please your lordship, is, what 
were your political opinions before the patronage and favour 
cf government made you, to use your own phrase, a public 
man. It well know'ii to all your former associates upon the 
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regards ministerill resignation, things remain 
pretty much as they were. Tr/le it is, that a minister 
has given in his resignation wheh “unable to carry^ 
“ those measrtires which he considered usefulbut 
this happened oifly in cases when he was in such 
a minority in the House of Commons, as to make 
it impossible for him to cany on the government. 
There is no instance on record of a ministry having 
resigned,—^liaving the nation with them and a ma” 
^jority in that House,—^l)ecause a spirit oiahsolutism 
had shown itself in the House of Lords, which 
opposed itself to all corrective and honest le- 
gislation. 

H5s lofdghip’s language amounts to this : 


ci|;cuit, that no one went beyond you in the violence, or let us 
call, if you will, the honest enthusiasm of your radical 
politics. How often, in the society of.lhfe late honest 
member for Warwick, and a choice circle oi Hhe elect^vrete 
you distinguished as the heartiest of believers in the republican 
creed. Lord Liverpool found out the value of your high and 
varied talents, and he opened a more inviting prospect to your 
ambition than was to be found in the perspective then before 
you. He brought you into Parliament, and from the*date of 
your first appearance there to the present hour, your*con¬ 
sistency cannot he impeached. You have turned it to good 
account. The Duke of*Wellington and Sir Robert Peel’s 
sudden change of opinion on the Catholic question was* 
matter of surprise to their party ; but to find the Pfotestant 
Master of the Rolls become a “ Catholic Chancellor?’ as Sir 
Charles Wetherell expressed it, surprised no one; unless, 
indeed, we except poor Mr. Toms. 
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“ We have almost paralysed ycur force; we have 
“ defeated 'you m all your leading measures of 
0 “ reform; we have so embarrassed your progress, 
that you find it next to impossible to get on, 
and yet u/e cannot force the reins of govern- 
“ ment out of your hands.” No doubt, it is ex¬ 
tremely provoking, that Lord Melbourne cannot 
be made to see that “ he has only one course to 
‘‘ pursue,” and resolve to tender his resignation, 
“ This fastidious delicacy,” says Lord Lyndhurst 
“ forms no part of the character of the noble 
“ Viscount. He has told us, and his acts corre- 
“ spond wifli his assertions, that notwithstanding 
“ the insubordination that prevails aiound*him, 
“ in spite of thVs mutinous and suUen temper of 
his crew, he will stick to the vessel wliile a 
“ single plank remains afloat. Let me, however, 
“ as a friendly adviser of the noble Viscount, 
“ recommend him to get her as speedily as 
possible into still water.” How is this to be 
done ? Why,”—^the friendly adviser would say, 

“ give up the helm to the Duke, all will then go 
“ on smoothly.” No doubt it would. Aristotle 
tello us—and the preceptor of Alexander is no 
blight authority—that ‘‘ Those who command the 
“ arms in a country, are masters of the state, and 
“ have it in their power to make what revolu- 
“ tioEis they please^.” Taking care, as he would 

* Pollt, VII. 9. 
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do, to have his *Tory* crew well officered, the great 
, Captain would soon bring the \;^s9el of relbrm into 
** still watery 

The coronet^ class ought to know, better 
than they appear tft do, the danger of forcing out 
the discussion of first primiplcs. The bringing 
the representative principle into debate lost us 
America. Startling inquiries are generated, which, 
but for the ill-advised and obstinate proceedings 
which gave birth to them, would never have been 
thought of. 

It is thus with the Conservative majority in 
the House of Lords. Blackstone, whose Com- 
mentafies a^e.in every library, had,taught the 
people to believe that the English Coxistitution, 
consisting of King^ Lords, and Commons, pre¬ 
sented a finely-balanced system of government 
that all nations might envy. Juc^es on the 
bench, and lawgi\ers in the senate, shcfwed nyth 
what a watchful attention to the freedom of the 
people the three Estates had been contrived, and 
they quoted the testimony of the Commentaries in 
proof of the fact. If either Estate arrogjitefi to 
itself a greater authority than it could legitimately 

claim, the other two were at hand to resist the 

• « 
encroachment; on no occasion, therefore, had 

public liberty anything to fear. This doctrine 

was echoed, and re-echoed, from every s^t -of 

authority, legal and legislative, and the million 

. were not disposed to quarrel with it. It is true. 
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that some persons—not lawyers, but men of dis¬ 
cernment nevertheless •—smiled at this fanciful 
theory of finely-balanced power, and pronounced 
it to be a mere illusion. They'contended that, 
without a predominant presi^ura somewhere, no 
machinery, whether of government or any other, 
can be kept in motion ; that to have tbe springs 
of equal force, is in effect to have no spring at all. 

The determination manifested by the supreme 
JUNTA in the Upper House to rule with a strong 
hand, has led to inquiries—spread by the public 
press into every quarter of the kingdom—as to 
the remedy for the abuse of their unconstitutional 
power. TJieir utility as an order in thd legis¬ 
lature has bebn brought into question. The 
compatibility of an hereditary Jind irresponsible 
dominion with good government is canvassed, 
and all th^ prejudices which upheld the ancient 
order of* things begins to loosen, and give way. 
Those who strive to meliorate the condition of 
their fellow men are made to see and feel where 
the grand resistance to improvement comes from, 
and to act accordingly. All this would not ha^e 
beenr had the Lords adopted a tone of moderation 
and justice. 

There is no part of the policy of Ministers that 
deserves more to be commended, than the care- 
fulness with which they avoided coming to 
extremities with the other House. It was not 
possible that, as considerate and enlightened 
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statesmen, they could shut their eyes to the 
peHlous consequences that might follo^ from it. 
We would strongly and sincerely 'advocate such a 
reform as would make our hereditaiy class of 
legislators othei; than what they are j but it is one 
thing to desire the end, and another to approve 
the mean§. The first great care—the care that 
ought ever to be present in the mind of those to 
wlTose watchfulness for the interests of a great 
commercial kingdom are confided,—should be, on 
no account to put those interests in jeopardy, 
unless they are fully prepared before-hand to 
eflect the object they seek ; nor unless tfiat object, 
if gained, would justify the sacrifice oi all that 
may be Just in obtaining it. • 

That a j)ractic{il reformation in this branch ot‘ 
the parliament is necessary, we are quite disposed 
to admit. But we would fain pauseinquire, 
whether it would be w ise to suspend the»prosecu- 
tion of that system of practical reform which is 
now going on, for the purpose of first effecting 
an organic change in the House of Lords ? The 
conclusion to which we are brought by this 
inquiry, is this: that by so doing we should*risk 
the loss of all that we ha^c gained. Our counsel 
would be, let Ministers* [)ursue steadily the work 
that is before them. Let their leading endeavour 
be to strengthen and consolidate their power in 
the House of Conamons. If, in *any ill-fated 
moment, they should turn aside from this policy, 
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and occupy themselves with 'organising anew the 
three estates of'thh realm, and should proceed to 
reconstruct the‘ constitution—^as in this case they 
must do—upon a new comer stone, the injury to 
the cause of reform would be inseparable. The 
House of Lords would become the object of all- 
absorbing interest. Eveiy great public measure 
would have reference to it. All the great im¬ 
provements—^meditated, or in progress,—whether 
in our laws and institutions, in the church, or in 
the state, in England or in Ireland—would be post¬ 
poned to the one engrossing object of national 
interest—^the Peers. Peerage Reform once 
commenced would be the great question on which 
the nation would be divided. The interests, the 
fears, the passions, the prejudices of the great 
mass of the population, would be wrought into 
that fierceness of ^excitement which, in a great 
trading nation like this, is fraught with evils 
innumerable. Public credit—hanging, as it does, 
on threads so apt to get entangled and out of 
order—^would not fail to be affected by the dis¬ 
turbed state of the public mind.—^The possible 
cfbnsequences of such a crisis, ought not to be 
lightly risked. 

When the work of abolition is once begun, 
who can tell in what civil convulsion we may be 
involved before its close ? Are not the Tories 
resorting to every conceivable device, to discredit 
the cause of reform ? Are they not perpetually 
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striving to alarm the public mind as to its ultimate 
, danger ? Look, then, at the new^ of party 

which you would create. Look* to the conse¬ 
quence of withdrawing the attention of the public 
from the reform erf admitted grievantjes, to the 
more abstract and speculative question—which 
comparatively few would understand—of re¬ 
modelling the Upper House, and bending an old 
and inherent branch of the Constitution into a new 
shape. Assuredly there is neither wisdom nor 
safety in such a course. 

Examine well what are the vices which belong 
to the character of the House of Lord!;. If they 
are tlib vices a day, the subject v ould admit 
a very diifereut view ; but they are not so. The 
majority of the present peers were selected from 
the most wealthy and inilueiitial ol’ the horotigh- 
holding commoners. Though a new race, as 
regards the honours of nobility, they,are old in 
the trammels of c.irruption. They were Uorii 
and bred at a period when th(jse in powder studied 
every interest but the interest of the people; and 
when the authority of the public voice was ,over- 
awed and kept down by the law of libel |Ln(l an 
armed force. They wjere educated in principles 
exactly opposite to \hose which now govern*the 
public mind. But to be so educated, is not' 
necessarily the consequence of being borq to a 
title. The younger branches of the aristocracy 
will have lived in times when the principles of 
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reform have taken deep root. They will see the 
inflnencd' of thosc^ principles in the prosperity of 
the country and the security of the government. 
This cannot fail to operate a gradual reform in the 
character and constitution of the House of Lonls. 
In the mean time the general improvement of our 
institutions is going on, and the ascendancy of 
public opinion is gaining ground. New bills will 
from time to time be brought in, all of them more 
or less remedial; while the Lords, disciplined in 
the school of experience, will find that—in the 
phrase of SfR Robert Peel — ** the lime is arrived 
.when if is wo hmfer safe"" to trifle with the 
Indignation of the people. 

To prepare ft>r battle with the Lords, would 
be to go on with the work of reform at the 
wrong end. There is nothing the Conservatives 
would desire more aijxiously, than that it should 
take this ^ direction. They would have their 
emissaries in all quarters, stirring up the conflict 
—all the evils arising out of it, tliey would re¬ 
present as the fruits of Reform, Their language 
every, where would be, “We foresaw and pre- 
“ dieted from the first, to what the Reform 
“ Bill would lead—we \yariied the country that 
“ it would end in a revolution that would not 
“ leave one stone upon another. They are about 
“ tp put away one great branch of the eonsti- 
“ tution, and With it will go the Monarchy, the 
“ Church, and all those noble and ancient insti- 
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“ tutions which have made us, what till now *we 
“ ever have been,* a great, a prosperous, and a 
“ powerful people.” Harangues such* as these, 
delusive as they might be, would not fall of their i 
effect. The rrtonicd interest would take alarm— 
the well-meaning but more timid* Reformei-s 
wouhl join the Conservative standard—advantage 
w^oultl l>e tiikeii of the general consternation to 
remove the Ministers, the Tories w^ould succeed 
to power, and the cause of Reform would be 
thrown bac*k for half a century. 

In the meanwhile, what would become of that 
contest with <lespotisin, that is going on, more 
or less actively, through the wiiole range of 
contifiental'hinrope ? The eye of eyery foreign 
state is upon England—^if the struggle for Reform 
is suspended liere, it is suspended every where, 
rf the attention of the i)eop]e of this country is 
turned aside from the pursuit of it, th§ -people of 
e\ ery other country are discouraged; their spirit 
dags, and they become dejected and inert. 
VV ere all tlie offices of the State, and all the 
power and patronage of the Cabinet, in the 
liands of a Tory Government, the great obstacle 
to the ascendancy of arbitrary power woi4ld*be 
removed, and the Holy, Alliance would be once 
more in its element. 

These reflections do not proceed from any 
predilection for the Conservative Peers ; they are 
meant to be addressed to those ^ho blame Hia 
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Miijesty’s Ministers for *the conciliatory policy 
adopted towards the Lords, and their reluctance 
to assumd aiiytlung like a correspondent attitude 
<)!' hostility. There are those who would counsel 
the opposite course, as the ont which their 
lionour, and the emergency oi thCt^ime demands ; 
l)ut those wlio give this advice, are not those who 
would incur the deep responsibility th^t w^ould 
fall on those who should adopt it. 

In the mean time, the Lords w^ould do well, 
not to trust to the fancied security of their posi¬ 
tion, from the consequences above ad\erted to; 
the collective will of the peo[)le can never be 
opposed with impunity, under any svstem ol 
g(>veriimeut. If corruption cannot be rooti-d out 
without convuMon, convulsion will come, but. 


“ woe to those through whom it comes.” 

When Lepelletier, President of the Parliamenl 
of Paris, advised the.recal of Necker, it is with 
this strikii'g and memorable exclamation—“ Ih*- 
presentmis Ic peuple^ dv pvuv qn il nc ne rvpr(iiienli‘ 
‘‘ ltd-mame!"' Let the Conservative* Lords weigh 
the value of this sentence; in its application it 
lieiiir a warning of awful import to themselves, 
and to their order. Thay are growing weaker 
and weaker, while the people are growing stronger 
and stronger. Their present contest with the 
Kepresentatives of the nation, must come to an 
end ;,.what that end may be, we wall not pro¬ 
phesy. In th^ present enliglUened state of this 
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country, ther« ar» means more effectual than 
pfiysical force, for obtaining** owy chfinge that 
may be called for, whenever the crisis shall 
arrive, that makes that change indispensable. 

At present, jn •what character do* the Lords 
present themselves to the* country ? Not as a 
part of .the people, legislating for the people, 
but as a separate body legislating against the 
people! The House of Commons has shown 
itself desirous that the spirit of religious ani¬ 
mosity should be extinguished in Ireland, ana 
that the Catholics should be treated as fellow- 
subjects, bound by the same tie of allegiance to 
their Sovereig^i, and to the laws and ^institutions 
of their country. Lord LyndiiuRst s ould keep 
them—and has done his best to keep them—in a 
state of rancorous aliejiation. He even takes 
praise to himself, and to his party, h)r .the success 
of their efibrts. The aim of the Commons has 
been to put an end to the vicious system which 
for ages has pervaded the local government of 
the cities and towns in that section of the united 
empire, and to give them a new and improved 
existence, fitted to the wealth and intelligence, 
as well as to the well-warranted demands of the 
Irish people. Lord* Lyndhurst keeps wateh 
and ward over the abuses, execrable and flagrant 
as they are, of the Corporate bodies, and no^ one 
will he part with. -They must exi^t as the means 
of Orange patronage and election influence, or 

I 
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they must not exist at all. Fortunately for the 
peace of‘the country. Lord Mulgrave has 
conducted the affairs of Ireland with the temper 
and the talents of an enlightened statesman. He 
has introduced harmony and order where all 
was disturbance and,crime. He has effected 
this great change by governing in the spirit of 
equity. What a country would Ireland be at 
this moment, had she been so governed for the 
last half century*. 

The country sustained a real loss from the 
absence of one of the most distinguished members 

* ** The present cant,” says an excellent Periodical, when 
discussing the frish Question,the present false name, is the 
* Church of Ireland,’ and the * Protestant Constitution.’ 
Our king is Protestant,—our spiritual peers are Protestant, 
—the majority of the temporal, item .—The great mass of 
the Commons,, item .;—but there is no longer any such 
thing as ai Protestant Constitution. The Constitution is 
British, a Protestant - Presbyterian - Catholic Constitution. 
We might as well talk of Protestant statutes, Protestant 
tribunals, or Protestant rail-roads. The day the Catholic 
obtained the elective franchise, that day the Constitution, 
in ceasing to be exclusive, ceased to be Protestant. So 
alsA wi^h the anti-Irish Church, mis-named the Church of 
Ireland. Ireland is not Protestant in any one sense or 
pafticular. She is thoroughly Stnd permanently Catholic. 
In the sense of things, of realities, and not of shadows, and 
namesv and cants, ought Ireland to be governed-—as 
Catholic, as the people, and not as Protestant, not as the 
Oligarchy.” — British and Foreign*'Review, No. V,, July 
18S6.-<-The whole article is powerfully written. 
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of the Upper <1101186 during the entire session. 
Nbt that his presence would«haiVe givfin another 
direction to the conduct of the Tory aristocracy, 
but it would iK)t have been without its influence 
on their Leade^. It would have been *a task fitted 
to the severe and searching eloquence of Lord 
Brougk^am, to have shown the danger of that 
factious opposition to measures, which were cal¬ 
culated not only to win the affection of the people 
to their sovereign, but to give strength and 
stability to the throne. We trust that in the 
coming session he will succeed in persuading the 
conservative Peers to remove from ’themselves 
that eloud disfavour which at present covers 
them—to redeem tfieir character With the country, 
and no longer to disfigure that Constitution 
of ^'hich they ought to be the lustre and the 

ornament. . 

• •• 

There remains only one other subject«of remark. 
The Tories, conscious that the redaction which 
they so eagerly look forward to has no impulsive 
force, do not scruple to resort to the most unjusti¬ 
fiable means of creating it. It is with this vew, 
that in every district in which the provisipna of 
the Poor-Law Act are obnoxious or ill-received, 
they have represented them as arising from fhe 
severe and arbitrary principles of that Act, and ' 
thence take occasion to bring odium on the RVopn 
Ministry as its authors. When a •feeling of dis¬ 
content is to be practised upon, any delusion will 
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pass. The Tories well know this, and in many 
of the T6wn Council elections the Tories have 

4 

turned it to account. 

The introduction of the new Ponr-Law system 
by Lord 'Althorp, was among the greatest 
services which his administration rendered to the 
country. There is no system, however actively 
beneficial, to which objections may not be made, 
and which will not be attended with occasional 
hardship. But consider the enormous system of 
abuse which ministers had to encounter, and the 
mass of difficulties they had to deal with! They 
had before* them a radically vicious system \'i- 
ciously administered! They had to contend with 
the practical mismanagement of three centuries! 
It was a reform which former Governments had 
regarded as beyond all legislative effort. Tliey 
no sooner took it up, tlian they threw it down 

again, as.too miglity for their grasp. Nothing 

« 

could have braced the ner\ es of any ministry to 
the task, but the direful consequences that they 
saw must follow, from leaving things as they 
were.. That causes of discontent should here and 
there ; 5 irise, is nothing wonderful; the wonder is, 
that, under the new system, opposed as it is, to so 
many selfish interests, and having such a mass of 
prejutlices to overcome, it has worked so favour¬ 
ably,! and has met throughout the country, with 
such cordial arid extensive approval. 

It w'as not a crude and hasty measure of legis¬ 
lation,: on the contrary, it was preceded by two 
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years of diligent and well-directed inquiry. The 
Edll was thoroughly discussed, in its progress 
through Parliament, and was supported by the 
majority of the Tories, to their credit be it spoken, 
notwithstanding the adverse use which they now 
make of it. • 

It is worthy pf note, that wlien the Irish Cor¬ 
poration Bill was before Parliament, the member 
for Tarnworth was always on his legs; he had 
something to say upon it in every stage of its 
progress; but pending the Poor-Law Amend¬ 
ment Bill—a measure affecting, beyond any other, 
the interests of the country, and the morals of the 
people—the ponourable Baronet took no part in 
it. On general questions, and wh#n a deference to 
popular opinion costs nothing, Sir Robert is the 
most plausible of speakers ; but when those opi¬ 
nions are to be practically ei^forced, thp .harshness 
uf Toryism betrays itself: — the voice is the 
voice of Jacob, but the hand is the hand of 
Esau. 

The public look forward to the approaching 
Session with intense interest. The Tory legions 
are every where on the alert. In the flush i)f the 
spring, and in the fall of the leaf, they are alike 
active. We, the Reformers, on the contrary, are 
confiding, circumspect, and busied about many 
things. This being our character, it is not fair 
in us to expect more from Ministers than we 
.give them the power to accomplish. We must 
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strengthen their position if we would make their 

efforts efi^tuaL In military tactics, skill and 

* * 

courage will sometimes supply the place of num> 
bers; but in a parliamentary conflict, numbers 
are every thing. The numerical^majority upon 
whose support any secure dependance can be 
placed, was shown in the division upon the 
Appropriation Clause. That m^ority was 26 
members only out of 354. While the constitu¬ 
tional aspirations of the liberal party are equivocal 
and fluctuating, it is vain to expect substantive 
measures of improvement to be carried through. 
While they thus lag behind, they give strength 
and ascendancy to the opposite camp. * 

It is in the measures that hav e been frustrated 
that we shall find the great objects of Reform to 
which the views of Ministers were directed,' but 
the failure of which,was caused by the counter¬ 
action of the Court—of the Conservative peers— 
of the Conservative press—^and of a Tory party 
in the Commons, three hundred strong. Having 
constantly to row against wind and tide, all the 
way they made was made by the labour of the 
oar. rif, then, the people wish to have the insti¬ 
tution of the country efficiently improved—^if they 
wish that the Government should be administered 
on the principle of Reform as an operative and 
vital, principle—^their support of Ministers must 
be strenuous ahd constant—they must never take 
their shoulders from the wheel. If the Lords 
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per&ist in theirJiostiJity, there must be meetings— 
tlibre must be petitions—in a ^rd, theie must be 
“ peaceful agitation.” The vessel will never steer 
to her destined port without it. It may be 
brought—as Lord Lyndhurst would wish it— 
into still water ; but there it will remain. 


FINIS. 
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Every body knows, by this time, of the Re- 
FOHM Bill ; all have heard oV the CojJstitution. 
The enemies’ of the King and of his Ministers 
tell us, this Reform Bill is to destroy the Consti¬ 
tution, and produce speedy Revolution. 
Now, there are many who have not, perhaps, a 
very clear notion either of the Reform Bill or of 
the Constitution, or even of what is a Revolution; 
a few plain observati6ns may be of service to 
those who seek for information on these heads.. 
What is called the Constitution, is the*set,.of 
tules appointed for. the government of the Nation 
—these rules hsive been l^id down by the united 
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voice of the Peo^le^and not a few of them have 
been fought and struggled for during centuries 
past. By the Constitution, the people are to be 
governed by three different Estates or Parties : 
first, the King; second, the Lords; third, the • 
Commons, or Members of the Commons House 
of Parliament; the King makes the Peers, p.nd 
their dignities descend from father to son. The 
Commons, according to the Constitujtion, are to 
be chosen by the People. The main object of 
these observations is, to shew that the people do 
not now choose the Members of Parliament—and 
this is what is sought to be amenaed by the Re¬ 
form Bill. 

The Lords represent their own interests, and 
that of those connected with them. They are 
not chosen by the people, they are appointed, as 
has been before said, by the King—they are con¬ 
sidered as a sort of check to prevent the people 
from demanding too much from the King, or press¬ 
ing, too hard upon the great, or what is termed 
the Aristocracy. The King himself is neither ap¬ 
pointed nor chosen. Belore any new Law is 
made, the King, the Lords, and the Commons, 
must altogether consent to it; but it is with that 
part of the Constitution which relates to the 
House of Commons that we have principally to 
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•deal. Now the veriest boroiighmonger that 
crawls does not pretend to deny, that according 
to the spirit of the Constitution, it.was always 
intended that a portion of the people, at least, 
were to chuse the Members of the House ofConi- 
inons. The King and the Peers were to take care 
of %their own rights, and the House of Commons 
of those of the People—whom they were called 
oft to represent. The right of choosing Mem¬ 
bers of the House of Commons was given to every 
Freeholder who had Forty Shillings a-year, these 
elected the .Members for Counties, Then the 
right of voting was* given to marwy others besides 
the Freeholders, who represented other species of 
property ; it was given to a great number of large 
Towns—sometimes to every person having a free¬ 
hold house inaTown—sometimes to any body who 
paid taxes, or inhabited a house, or boiled a pot; 
sometimes to any person who was a Freeman of 
a City. Now, these rights were given some hun¬ 
dreds of years ago, and circumstances have^ince 
altered; towns which were rich have dviindled 
into villages—in one. Old Sarum (once flourish¬ 
ing), there is now nothing left but an old wall; 
the right of voting belongs to, the owner of this* 
old Wall, and he returns two Members of ftarife- 
ment. It is clear, that according fo what must be 
.considered the Constitution, it never was in- 
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tended that all $hotild have a right to vote: whe¬ 
ther it should have been so or should not, is not 
now the question to be here discussed. But 
though this is admitted, it must also be admitted, 
that it never really formed part of the Constitu¬ 
tion of this Country, nor anything like the Consti¬ 
tution, that the Proprietor of an old Wall should 
send two Members of Parliament, and then, in 
mockery, call them the Representatives of the Peo¬ 
ple. For, bear in mind, the House of Commons 
even now are called, or call themselves, the Repre¬ 
sentatives of the People. Again, it n>ust be 
borne in mind, ^hat when the"right of voting was 
given to the Members of a Corporation, they 
were, at the time of the grant, generally the only 
independent and substantial persons in the town 
—things, fince this, have changed ; and you now 
see a Town with four or five thousand Inhabitants 
returning Members to Parliament; but they are 
chosen, not by the four or five thousand, but by 
ten, ,or twelve, or twenty only, who are Members 
of the Corporation, whilst the Inhabitants know 
nothing about the matter, till they see their 
Members names in the London Gazette. 

■‘AW things are subject to change, some grow 
worse—some better—all must admit that there has 
been a change from what was the Constitution) 
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that is, the right of voting is not *now in those to 
whom it was originally designed to'be given.*-*The 
question isy whether this change is for t];ie better, or 
for the worse; alid next, if the change is for the 
worse, whether it is not a wise measure which pro¬ 
poses to rdturn to‘what was the Constitution-^that 
is, to allow the people really to choose the Mem¬ 
bers of Parliament as it was always intended they 
should do. This, in truth, is the whole question at 
issue, the very beginning and the ending of this 
Reform Bill—But there is a large and \ rich party 
in the Country who call this Revolution —and say 
that it is destroying*the Constitution,‘and turning 
every thing topsy-turvy.—We shall presently con¬ 
sider how far they are justified in this, and what are 
their motives—a very little common-sense only is 
necessary, to consider, whetiler what is* proposed 
is any thing 'more than, in fact, going back to 
what the Constitution was, and what it ought 
to be—for the Reform Bill only ensures that the 
Members of Parliament should be elected by the 
People. 

To get at the truth, kt us consider what are the 
evils which liave arisen from this change in the 
Constitution, which allows the Members of P^- 
liament (whom it is.pretended are.elected by the 
people, and who falsely call themselves their 
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representatives^ to be elected, not in fact by the 
people, but by what are called Boroughmongers 
—that is, ..sellers and buyers of Boroughs and 
seats in Parliament. 

What is the duty of a House of Commons ?— 
The House of Commons alone can grant'•any 
money to the King for the purpose of c^rying on 
his government; the House of (Commons (as 
representing the people who are taxed) deter¬ 
mines—what taxes shall be raised for the King, 
for his own state and living—what shall be 
raised for his Ministers or himself to give away 
in Pensions—what for his great officers of state 
—what for paying the army and navy,—im short, 
for all the expenses of governing the country. 
The reason of this is, that the Constitution says, 
the people are only to be taxed by them¬ 
selves, that is, by the Representatives that they 
elect. Thus, the House of Commons hold the 
purs^e-strings of the State, and alone can check a 
profuse or corrupt minister : without the consent 
of Parliament, the ministers of the King can get 
no money, and the members are to judge whether 
they spend the money raised in taxes pro- 
I>orly and fairly. Under these circumstances, 
the people who pay the taxes (and who, of course, 
do not wish to pay more than is necessary for the 
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•good government of the country) elect those whom 
they think will act best for their Interests, and 
who, when they find a minister squandering the 
public money, either in unjust wars, or profligate 
pensions and jobs, will at once check his career. 

By this time, you begin to see the value and 
importance of a Member of Parliament; the value 
and importance to the People of one who is found 
fit for his duty, to those who elect him, and who 
pay the taxes he consents to have imposed—the 
value jind importance to the Minister who can 
command him* and* make him voje jMst as much 
money as he craves for, without inquiring how it 
is to4)e applied. He‘re is the complete key to the 
Question,why ministers attach so much importance 
to getting members on their side ; and why those 
who have no' constituents to call them to account, 
are tjie most valued, as they can vote as they 
please, without the fear before their eyes of losing 
their seat at the next election ;-=-here, also, is a 
key to the value and importance to the people of^ 
a member being retilly elected by themselves, not^ 
by an old wall or a Coroughmonger. Take the 
case of Sir Robert Wilson; he was elected by the* 
populous borough of Southwark, he was pied^d 
to those who elected him to support Reform and 
.Retrenchment with all his might, such had been 
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the opiaiotis which he had been moat profuse in 
professing, till' almost his own friends, who 
thought with him, were tired ot hearing them. 
Something came across him possibly he consi¬ 
dered tliat the gracious Sovereign who had restored 
him to his rank, was not in earnest; that he only 
pretended to give his people Reform; and possibly 
he might think so ill of him, as to suppose he 
might be best pleased with his voting contrary 
to his apparent wishes; but be the cause what it 
may. Sir l^bert followed up his red-hot flaming 
pledges, by a cold performance; he began by 
voting agairst economy and .retrenchment, and 
concluded, by voting against Reform; with 
this vote, he finished his parliamentary career! 
Now here he had redl comtitucnts^ no tumble- 
down houses, no old walls; no venal patron sent 

him. to the^House of Commons; his constituents 

# 

were some thousand electors of Southwark; they 

• * 

shouted at him in derision and scorn, and he dared 
not even shew his face to make his apology. 
Whereas, had he been one of those representatives 
who were returned by an OW Wall and a rich 
Patron, he might have 'broken every pledge he 
, ever made, and might have turned about and 
about, from one side of the House to the other, 
tili^he was giddy, and have had nobody but the 
old wall and hi» patron to call him to account. 
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This one instance is as good Its*a thousand* to 
prove the diiierent values of a member with con¬ 
stituents* and one without. 

Every thing has its markfit value: every thing 
finds its ptice: and therefore, ever since the change 
in the constitution, which has been mentioned,— 
that is, ever since the right to elect members of Par- 
iiennent has in any place ceased to belong to the 
people, and has become vested in one or more per¬ 
sons as private property, every one has sought to 
get hold of this privilege for his own benefit. Now 
the right to e?ect two members of Itarliament is 
vested in whoever owms a bit of an old wall at Old 
Sarum ; and therefore, this is a thing of some va¬ 
lue ; not the wall—but its right appendant; it is a 
rich jewel in a poor setting; the owncr5,'therefore, 
of these right?, put them up to sale jj^st as other old 
walls or old houses are sold; the only variance is 
in the different prices of the two articles ; the old 
walls at Old Sarum, and other property with like 
privileges, is worth about from forty to fifty thousand 
pounds to the seller; these are called dose boroughs. 
All right of the peopte*to vote at the elections is 
dosely shut out and vested in the owner; the own-. 
ers and dealers in these Boroughs are called 
toughmongers; if they sell a seat* for the whole 
parliament, this fetches from foi# to five thousand 
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pounds. There are many things, however, taken 
into the estimation of the price; the right of being 
elected, without even going down, is a luxury. 
This enhances the price, as luxuries must be paid* 
for: the life of the king is calculated by an actuary: 
the strength or weakness of a minister, also comes 
into the account. Seats are also let by the session; 
this costs from one thousand to fifteen hundred a 
year, according to the season and demand. Another 
way is, that the owner brings in a relative or friend 
who votes with the minister; and this is worst 
of all for the country; for, as the nominee gives 
to the rainieter what is worth fotfr or five thou- 
sand pounds, the minister very complaisantly gives 
him in return, some good fat share of those taxes 
which he has kindly helped the minister to put on 
the people;—and mind, he was enabled to do this 
with perfect ^fety, for the old wall elected him ; 
he has no troublesome prying constituents, to ask 
how or why he voted. All these are not imaginary 
cases or of rare occurrence. A man with a large 
family often buys a borough and puts in as mem- 
bers his sons and nephews one after another: after 
a time, each is provided for ‘i by looking at the Red- 
Book list of different places, you may trace whole 
families who are now feeding on the produce of 
one of these boroughs. Wh,en the family is full, 
then the prudeiR parent sells this golden talisman 
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tt) some other speculator,—and *fof the same pur* 
pose. 

Notwithstanding the excellence of our Con¬ 
stitution, as it now stands, all this is lawful, all 
this selling of seats, and buying of Boroughs is 
correct: though, to be sure, there are some very 
odd forms, and very odd phrases, still kept up. If 
you we*re to say half of what has been here printed, 
when Parliament is sitting, you might be sent to 
Newgate; yet, with a little caution, .you may 
put an advertisement in the Papers, offering to 
buy a Borough,* or you may deal /or*a seat with 
any one who has one to sell. The House of 
ComnKuis once, in a fit of virtue, or at least some 
of its Members, declared, that seats in the House • 
were sold like stalls at Smitl:ifield ; lJut yet the 
great organ bf the House of Commons, the 
Speaker, said his hair stood on end, when some¬ 
body dared even to hint that such a thing was 
done,—though, perhaps, even he had paid^the 
usual price for his own seat: one Member^,of 
Parliament openly stated in the House, that he 
had trucked away a scat with Lord Castlereagh 
for a place of some sort. 

You must now begin to see the value of a 
close Borough to a Minister, alid its value to 
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a Member who has no constituents to find fauH 
with him; and also to feel the value to the 
People, of unrooting such a system; the upshot 
has been, that this sort of property has been 
bought by all sorts of people. Why, if a native 
Prince of India thinks he has been ill used, 
or has a claim to urge, he sends over to his oom- 
raission-broker here, to buy him a few members, 
and they are (in consideration of his case being 
well attended to) to be for all other purposes at 
the beck^ a^d call of the Minister who com¬ 
mands. This was actually the case with, the 
Nabob of A^lrcat, who long had his' members in the 
House of Commons. If the Slave-owners in the 
West Indies find the current of opinion running 
• against them rather stronger than before, if the 
general burst of execration at their cruelty is so 
loiid that it reaches across the broad waters of the 
Atlantic, straight, some retired officer of their Colo^ 
nies, some one who has pleaded before their own 
jurips of Slave-owners, in extenuation of their flog¬ 
gings and their murders, is retained in their cause; 
and that provision of the Constitution, which has 
said that the people are td be represented, is per¬ 
verted to such evil purposes as the sending hired 
pJea^ers in such an unrighteous cause, to mix with 
and contaminate those who have been really elected 
by the people. The late Lord Camelford, if he 



had lived, meant to have returned* his black foot* 
man for Old Sarum, and nobody could have pre¬ 
vented him. There are few people, however, who 
would throw awdy the price of a seat for such a 
whim. Lord Camelford, however, wished to 
expose a system Which he detested. If he lived 
nowf this additional proof would not have been 
necessary. The system has been already well 
and* fof ever exposed by the King himself, and 
those ministers in whom he has put his whole trust. 
Some noblemen in this country hava^ many as 
four or ^ve of these Boroughs. The late Duke of 
Northumberland, wire was a whol^^alft Borough- 
monger in his time, as his Grandson is now, had 
about five ; that is, he returned ten Members to 

Parliament, not one of whom had a single consti- 
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tiient to whom he was really responsible. Now 
this Duke did tiot sell these seats ; that is, he did 
not sell them by retail, except on some particular 
occasion, or to some favoured customer; he 
used to keep them for his own use. He^re- 
turned Tiis lawyers, agents, relations and depend¬ 
ants ; and it is a fact well known, and admitted 
by the Members themselves, that they used to 
call at his great house in the Strand, on their 
way down to the House of Commons, for of^erjr 
as to how they wer^ to vote, wlien any very 
particular question was coming on ; and as he 
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ordered—SO threy*voted, AYE! or NO ! with the 
Minister or against him; just as he, the Minister, 
granted or refused, what he, the Duke, demanded. 
The Duke and the Ministers balanced their ac¬ 
counts afterwards. His Members may be likened 
to stage-players, they ranted their parts on the 
stage, but the price of the show was receive^ by 
the check-taker at the door. The Duke had his 
places, his pensions, and his patronage, all dealt 
out (in right of his ten actors) to his relations, 
favourite^, and friends. And if report be true, he 
used to drive hard bargains when the Minister 
was at a pinch, as well lieunight, seeing what a 
host of votes he could command. 

•» 

Now you must not consider that all this has 
been just 'found out. The evil has been felt ever 
since the great Revolution in 1688,^many wise and 
good men have from that time to this struggled 
against it, and have tried in vain to alter it; the 
abuse has been pointed out often and often, but 
without success. A little consideration will shew 
you how and why this success was wanting. 
King, Lords, and ComAicns, as has been said, are 
to make the laws; now the Lords, not contented 
'^vith their power as Peers, soon found- out the 
value of playing at representing the people in the 
Commons, and therefore became the great holders 
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of borough-property. Indeed tlie possession of 
one or more boroughs was one of th§ secret 
means of obtaining a peerage fromh. Minister. 
As more than one third o£ the Members of the 
House of, Comnions were returned for close 
boroughs or by corporations which were under 
the*control of some person who had bought them, 
or whj^ served them by his influence, how was it 
to be expected that the House would be induced 
to pass a law which would have the eflcct of de¬ 
stroying the power of one third of those who voted 
for it. ‘Beside^ a Parliament really elected by the 
people Avould take good care tlfht no Minister 
should throw away the people’s money either in 
bribes, pensions, cruel or unjust wars; and though 
year after year many great and good men have ad¬ 
vocated a Reform in the mode of Ele(?tion, ^till 
he Lords and the Boroughmongers have joined 
forces with the Ministry, and laughed the 
Reformers to scorn. Amongst the most unbend¬ 
ing, the most unflinching of them who have alv^ays 
called for Reform, through goodrepprt and thfoQgh 
bad report, has been L®rd Grey. Lord Grey, 
both when a Member of the House of Commons 
and since he has been a Peer, has 
for this great object, he has ovc 
refused all offers, rejected all honours, as vain 
and worthless without the gaining of this one 
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great object fo/ the people. Now, after he has 
devoted all the best years of his life to this' 
cause, struggling against every opposition, a 
Patriot King calls him to his Councils, knowing 
what has been his conduct, what have ever been 
his principles, placing full confidence in his talents, 
and respecting his sincerity, has joined cause with 
him and the people, and has determined that no 
longer shall the people be taxed or governed, but 
by their own choice through their Representatives. 
It is this Reform, this giving back to the 
people that which was their own, though so long 
withheld from them, that has caused all the 
abuses which have been poured out on the King’s 
head, and on the heads of his Ministers by the 
Boroughmongers—by those who now see, and see 
too late, ‘that when this measure is once accom¬ 
plished, the care of the public purse will be 
under the real guardianship of the people, that 
all attempts at lavish and profuse expense will 
be at an end ; and it is these who are as furious 
as'tliey are dangerous in their agony that every 
Briton should unite to crush; and from these, and 
in spite of these, must be" won that boon which 
the* King has called on the people to obtain. 

If the Boroughmongers are allowed to triumph 
this once, there is an end of the good intentions 
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* of a virtuous and upright Kin 6, of Lord Grey, and 
those who havg so manfully joined him > you can 
. in future have^no moi*e than their good wishes 
and regrets. You will have lost the opportunity 
of serving yourselves. Your king will be at once 
enthralled, bound down hand and foot, by the 
Bdroughmongevs; they will unite against the 
pKesent ministers, they, under the false guise of 
representatives of the people, will refuse, as 
they have already done, to grant any taxes to 
the king and his ministers. That King, whose 
glory it was, to appeal to the people for support, 
will be compelled to call thosc?to*liis councils 
who have opposed that which he considered best 
fitted for the happiness and iiidepcndance of all. 
The value of the stake to tliose who, are against 
change, to those whose only hope is the retaining 
an unfair influence over the people by mgek repre¬ 
sentatives in parliament, is, it must be owned, great. 
They have united in a mass; Dukes, Marquesses, 
Earls, Barons, llight honourable BiironetSf and 
plain Commoners have all drawn wide their pulses, ' 
pumes which have beci^ long filled by the public 
taxes; they have uniled in one common cause, 
jealousies are buried in oblivion,Sir Robert Peel’s* 
tergiversation is, though perhaps not forgotten,dor 
the time forgiven, irreonsideration of Iiis assistance, 
his purse, and his power. Into one common caul- 

B 2 
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dron is poured ijie fcontributions of these, in order 
to purchase at any price, every ^eat that is to be 
sold, to bribe every vote that is to be bought, that, 
they in this their last battle may conquer. If the 
people are but firm, and if they are but half as 
watchful and as eager as are their enemies, this un¬ 
holy alliance will fail, and they will lose both their 
money and their hopes. Those who read this, must 
know that there is something worth fighting for, 
and though the struggle may be hard, the victory 
will be glorious ! What has been written has been 
to shew that the giving back to the people the 
right of electing those who are to represent them, 
is not Revolution, and that neither is it likely to 
produce any evil to the country, but on the con¬ 
trary, groat and lastpig good: that the taking away 
from a few Lords and rich men, the right of sending 
non-responsible agents to Parliament to vote as 
they or the ministers think fit, will not ruin the 
country. 

New let us consider how this change is proposed 
to be effected; for there another class of enemies 
to meet, and these perhaps are more insidious and 
more refflly dangerous than the open bawling bo- 
rbughmonger who is against all change, who, could 
he have his wishes, would, like the greedy boy, like 
to have his pudding all plums:—that is, to have the 
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•whole House of Commons compbsed of close-bo* 
rough members. This other class say, “we ad¬ 
mit your principle, there certainly is great need of 
change, we are,*we own, rather too hard upon the 
people, they begin to find this ou^ let us soothe 
them, it is really, wc are ready to admit, too 
mwch of a humbug to have Old Sarum and Gatton 
reaming its four members, and Birmingham, 
Maiicliester, and Leeds, and their millions of po¬ 
pulation, return none. No, let us keep these close- 
boroughs safe, but let us give a few representatives 
to the ^reat ^towns, let Birmingham, and Man¬ 
chester, aye, and Leeds too, have*thSir members; 
thus we will give this reform bit by bit, and this 
will siiut their mouths, they will be grateful, we 
shall hear no more of their bawling for a time, we 
shall get all the credit, and yet not bgte an inch 
in reality.” * 

m 

This style is a great favourite with two classes 
of anti-refoi'mers, with the cunning, ^nd wit^ the 
’ timid, the Gui.ls as Lord John Russell ^ajled 
them, with those who fear to trust to the people,— 
that people of whom they are utterly and entirely 
ignorant. Much of their terror arises from what 
they have seen the people express under feejing’s 
of anger and disgust, whilst buffering from 
having their rights so long withheld from them. 
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They have never considered what effect this 
system of injustice has had on the people. 
What, in fact, ever induced the people of Preston 
to return such a person as Mr. Hunt to Parliament, 
but feelings of despair and vengeance, and the 
hope that even his violence might gain for them 
that, which neither remonstrance, patience, nor 
persuasion, had ever been able to obtain ? 

But the Gulls are too poor judges of what the 
people really are ; they are like timid riders, who 
dread to give the rein to a generous steed; and 
by their owii. b^d horsemanship only irritate and 
chafe him, through fear and want of confidence. 

The King, however, had no such want of con¬ 
fidence. The Gulls may he afraid of the people ; 
the King knows them and trusts them. Lord Grey 
had no such want of confidence : and he, sanctioned 
by his Sovereign, together with all those who acted 
wdth him, wisely determined to givebacktp the people 
that which \^s their right—or fall in the attempt. 

^ /I 

Lord Grey and his Colleagues determined on their 
plan,—that plan shall be described to you,—and by 
that plan he and his colleagues have pledged them¬ 
selves to stand or fall. They ivill stand or fall with 
the people; lei ifiepeople return to Parliament mem¬ 
bers who are pledged to the bill, and j^ou will have 
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,your own : falter one step, swerve but an inch for the 
sake of interest—let any soft persuasion, or any harsh 
threat of a Borough monger, deter you from the rigl^ 
course, and you will fall back, for perhaps a century; 
or what is even worse, you Min the imminent danger 
by your.cowardice of involving your country in 
a |truggle which may shake its institutions to their 
very foundations, to gain that which might now with 
ojThKing's help, be won at no other cost than the 
firmness of the electors who arc still free. 

Let us consider in detail the measures which have 
been Kcvolulionary JMcumrcSy^^c. Fiist 

every 40a*. freeholder had a vote : n5w when the con¬ 
stitution gave himthis right, in respect of his property, 
the copyholder was little better than a slave ; he was 
a real holder at will, he w'as.worse tbau one of the 
Duke of Nc\vcastle*s voters at Newark,■and perhaps 
Was sometimes as hardly dealt with. lie was 
bound to do suit and servic(i to bis Lord in realitVj 
therefore he was in no wise an indeiieiuleiit person. 
He, in fact, had no real property in liic land lie oc- 
cupied, and at the same period such a thing as^ 
leaseholck?r was scarceJy*known, the law classed his 
interest, whatever it might be, as a mere chattel, it 
was ranged with his chairs and tables. Times are now 
changed, both the copyholder and leaseholder are 
now real and sub*stantial holders, and in all re- 
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spects as independent as the freeholders, and these 
therefore the Reform Bill puts in most cases, on a 
level with the freeholder, and says they shall have a 
voice in the election of county menobers. Now will 
you believe, that this is .a limb, that it is part and 
parcel of what is called the grand revolution. 
That is, whereas freeholders only, might formerly 
vote, now all persons who have certain inter¬ 
ests in land, be they freeholders, copyholders, 
or leaseholders of a certain value, are to vote. 
But the real grievance, the real sore place, is the 
total and absolute destruction of close-boroughs, 
that is, of those boroughs which wefc bought and 
sold, those, boroVighs where an old wall, or a few 
imaginary tenants returned members to Parliament, 
and which might be boughl by, and sold to, the 
best bidder, those are swept off, all—without mercy, 
exception, or regard—and in the venom, and the 
spite of the anti-reformers, you hear their last moan, 
and see their last struggle.* After these again, there 


* Instances by the hundred, might he told you, of the eager- 
nils with.which the Boroughmongers cling to their hold; of the 
cruelty and injustice they practise to all who oppose them. Take 
the following as a specimen :— 

. Alexander Baring, a Boroughraonger, who for some good 
reason did not get a peerage that he wanted, has actually driven 
from PaYliameiit his^son, and his kin, because they had the 
honesty to vote for Reform ! The stern Brutus condemned to 
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i$ another class of boroughs wher6 the population is 

small, and from those the right of returning one 
member is taken dway: again all the rights of the * 
corporations as regards the future, are done atvay 
with, and the power of election is given to the in¬ 
habitants holding houses at ten pounds value though 

the ijote of no elector now* alive is interfered with, 

¥ 

except as to the out-voters, to be after noticed. 
Tbi|>» another part and parcel of the reform, 
which is called Revolution ! The next point 
was, how" were the rights of voting of those small 
decayed towns, the old walls, and the tumble- 
down ho*uses t*o»be disposed of? Why thev are 
given, where they were originally designed for ; 
to the jargest, the richest, and the most populous 
towns; who, by this new revolution^ will be 
called on for the first time to •return members to 
represent thein,in Parliament, to consent to the 
taxes which the inhabitants have so long paid without 
having had any one to say for them, whether they 
were or were not justly imposed. You are perhaps 
waiting still for the dreadful sign—the real, the ^ue 
character of this revolution, you must still think 
something is kept back. ,You must doubt, you can- 


death his sons because they betrayed tlie statfe—the woift|^-be* 
peer, and the Boioughmon^r, condemns his children, because 
they have been traitors to the close boroughs. 
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not but doubt, thdre must be something concealed, 
some just cause' for all the clamours of such men as 
the Rt. Hod. SirR. Peel, and their Graces the Dukes 
of Newcastle, Northumberland, ^ Wellington, Mr. 
Horace Twiss, &;c. &c. but the whole has been 

faithfully and truly stated,—the story is all told, and 
the fair and only character of this revolution is, where¬ 
as, according to what the Constitution really is in what 
is termed theory or imagination, the people < afe to 
elect their representatives:—according to what it 
is in practice, the people scarcely elect half of 
them, and the other half are elected by tlie 
Boroughmongers, and this is the ‘whole of the 
matter. How many are there who read this 
and who have heard all the fury and abuse 
against the King and his Ministers, but must have 
thought tb&re was Sbmething more* at the bottom, 
and who could not have supposed that the ene¬ 
mies to Reform would have dared to call out 
Revolution ! when in fact they were only wailing 
after that unjust power which enabled them to 
control a Minister, or to tax the people without 
their'eonsent, and which is about to be wrested from 
them once and for ever! they are in fact grieving 
after that power which enabled the Ministers the 
Crown to impose taxes which have borne down a 
rich, prosperovis and industrious country, and which 
have pledged the future resources and industry of 
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the people for a debt of eight .bimdred milliont. 

Can any man who reads this or who'thinks at all for 
one minute (and *it is a point worth thinking on) 
conceive that such a debt could have been incurred 
if the people had been reall/ represented, that is if 
those whor put on - the taxes had been actuaJly 
responsible to the people for their actions ? 


could Lord Grey, holding, as lie does, the 
principles with which he began life, how could he, 
if he proposed a7iy, have proposed any other Reform 
than this ? How could he have selected amongst the 
Boroughs to be^wept away, seeing they were all 
in the like predicament ? How could lie have 
effectually given a fair share of the Representation to 
the great Towns, but by taking away one Member 
from the smaller ones? How'could he hkve denied 
to the Copylwlder and Leaseholder the right of 
voting in respect of their property, when tlie free¬ 
holder already enjoyed the right in respect of his 
property ? Who is theK\ even most opposed to this 
Minister and those who act with and support tnm,^ 
who would venture even to suspect, he of tliey 
would have lent themselves to so sliallow, and so 


base a fraud, as to attempt to palm off a mock . 
and unreal Reform, in the place of a seaaching 
and real renovation. There is, Iiojv^Jvfer, yet one 
branch of this great measure, which has not been 
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noticed. It was said, that the right of voting was 
enjoyed by freemen of some Towns, and this 
right passed to their children, sometimes to the hus¬ 
bands of daughters of freemen, &fc. &c.* whereso¬ 
ever residing. This freedom is obtained in diiferent 
manners in different Corporations ; now "by the Re¬ 
form this right is taken away from those who arernot 
resident in the Towns. And here is what at first 
sight may • appear a hardship to many ; bunT can 
scareely hapjpen in any case that a general rule for 
the good of all can be established without some par¬ 
ticular hardships being inflicted. One of the greatest 
evils of Elections is the expense they fix on the Can¬ 
didate. This exj)ense deters many an honest and 
upright man from offering himself to the })eople. 
He well knows he shall not sell his vote, and his 
circumstances do not allow him to ruin his family 
for the honour of a Scat in Parliament, though he 
might be willing to devote his Time to his country. 
The Elections of Counties, such as York, have cost 
as much as £200,000, and of Boroughs as much as 
£20,1000. Now at Maldon, whoever wishes to 
represent the Borough must be prepared to carry 
dowm, at his own cost, frbm London, some two or 
three thousand voters. All experience has shewn, 
that there are no places in fact so corrupt as those 
Boroughs, whece there are many out-voters; for the 


* Take Maldon, in Essex, for an instance. 
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general good, therefore, in ordef to abolish this 
crying evil of expense to the candidate, and to re¬ 
move this source of corruption amongst^he electors, 
the franchises of the out-voters have been taken 
away, and this without any real injustice. For by 
far the greater majority of. all these out-voters have 
ceaSed to have *any connection whatever with the 
which conferred their freedom on them; 
anti, m fact, in nine cases out of ten, whdh Members 
have been returned by out-voters, those are returned 
who have paid the highest carriage-money to the voter. 
The saiye evi^, of a ruinous expense, applied to the 
elections of large Counties. In places the 

voters came forty miles for the poll; and too fre¬ 
quently the qualifications of the candidates* were 
only gauged by the length and l)readth of their 
purse. Here, again, a crying evil has been remedied: 
the poll will bfe taken at several places at once : the 
cost of carrying voters will be comparatively trifling: 
Counties will be no longer disturbed by sixteen 
days of riot and excitement; and poor honest^can- 
didates will not be driven out of the field by j*ich 
knaves. 

If what has been said has tended to explain this 
great measure of Reform to the Eledtors of Btjtain, 
the object of those who publish this Will be answered; 
it is the Electors own cause,j though] many who 
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are powerful (unij who, in any other cause bflt 
one ill which their own interests are so deeply con¬ 
cerned, ought to have due credit) will tell you the 
contrary. 

■ 

In* coming to a conclusion on the subject, 
consider for a minute who are*the people‘who 
propose this to you. See whether they are^ not 
likely to bfe pretty good judges of its effect. *^See if 
they are likely to recommend revolution or anarchy, 
or if they ^re so weak as to be unable to judge rightly. 
You will find they arc persons who, as w,dl as tjie 
Dukes of N*ort|iiumberland, Wellington, Newcastle, 
and Sir Robert Peel, have a stake in the country. 
Aye? there are amongst them persons who have 
spent even millions in their own defence, in buying 
these very*Boroughs, and which they nobly come 
forward to throw up for the public good. First, 
there is the King—the Patriot King— is he likely 
to encourage revolution ? But are such men as the 
Dukes of Devonshire, Norfolk, and Richmond; the 
Marquesses of Cleveland and Lansdowne, Earls 

K % 

Grosveiior, Grey, Lords IJolland, Yarborough, 
&c. &c. &c., likely, to* be deceived as to the 
effect, or wilfully to forward what in their hearts 
they^i consider would tend to any thing but the 
maintenance of the Constitution, the happiness of 
the people, the honour and power of the country ^ 
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• One word more, if you are conviticed of the good¬ 
ness of your cause,you must not neglect it. You must 
not_ tarry, nor fold your arms in sleep :^the stake is 
too great to let any means remain untried. You 
must subscribe. You must unite, and you must only 
vote for those who pledge themselves unflinchingly 
for* 

THE BILL! * 

THE WHOLE BILL!! 

AND NOTHING BUT' 

« *• 

tHE BILL-!!’ 


IIawsaro, Printer, PaierncNiter'row, St. Panl’i. 
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ADDRESS. 



The niisundeislanding of some, and the misrepresentations 
of others, respecting the intentions of this Society, have 
induced the Committee again to address the Public. 

The choice of representatives for Parliament is a matter of 
unspeakable importance. And, when the manl^’, honest 
measures proposed by the ministers, and sanctioned by the 
king, shall become the law of the land, and restore to the 
people the power of really choosing their own represent¬ 
atives—on the choice made by the people will depend the 
safety of the country. To these real representatives must we 
look for defence against revolution, anarchy, and spoliation— 
from them must we hope for the future impartial administra¬ 
tion of justice, for the means of freely obtaining and circu¬ 
lating useful knowledge, and the consequent safety, ease, and 


comfort of all classes. By them, in short, we may not only 
be saved from the dreadful evils with which we are nowr 
thnatened, but also be raised to a degree of wealth, power^^ 
anS happiness, unknown to any other age or nation. # 

Committee appeals to the understanding of every) 
maii| and confidently demands his assent to this statement. * 
Is aid the ciectois then, in correctly making a choice on 



'vMiich SQ much depends, is the object uf this Society; 
and tor this, its purpose, it will endcatrour— 

1. To make htiowii the political conduct of public men. 

2. To pronnJgate information respecting the political 
aptitude of others not at preseht members of the House of 
Commons, who may become candidates for seats. 

• 'I'be Society will not in any other way interfere in the busi- 
jness of choosing representatives—it will dictate to none—* 

\vintake no part in the details of any election contest; but 
will strictly confine its endeavours to the profflulgarion of 
the above-mentioned iirfbrmalion; and it will continue to act, 
until a*new House of Commons have been elected under the 
ministerial plan of reform-—and will tlien dissolve. 

The utility of this Society must depend upon the eatent 

of its knowledge —its disinteiestedness—its judgment—its 

honesty—and its diligence; and in no one ©rpiese particulars 
is it likely to* be deficient, if it be as adequately supported 
for the future, as it has already been during the hitherto short 
period of its exbtence. 

For the accompHshmcht of its honest, useful ^surpose, 

{ ilain dealing is requisite: it has iberefore resolvedrw«l‘o«t* 
OSS of rime, to analyac theininority on tlie second reading of 
the wdbdrawn, clear, and in all respects excellent bill, in¬ 
troduced by the present administratioq. By thifl^aiialysis, 
all may judge of the intentions of the Society, antf no one 

^be misled or deceived. ^ 

The three first names on the printed list of the minority 
are taken as an example; the others will follow ir^due time. 
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[1] EDWARD HENRY A’COURT, 

M. P. for Heytesburyf 
Has sat in two previous Parlian*4:nts. 

CONNECTIONS. 

Brother to the Earl of Heytesbury, Ambassador at the 
Court of St. Petersburgh. 

Lord Heytesbury is the proprietor of this pocket borough, 
aod returns both the members. The whole number of housed 
assessed to the house-duty, is twenty-one. 

The number of electors is nominally — 50. 

The real number is . I. 

No poll has been taken within the last fJO years. 

' PHOPKSSION. 

Post-Captain in the Navy. 

POLITICS. 

High Tory j a very constant attendant in the House of 
Commons, and a stedfast supporter of all ministers, except 
the present reforming ministers. 

*'• PUBLIS*tlEl> WORKS. 


TViBHC ACTS. 

Speeches in Parliament.—Nonej or if any, too brief to 
be reported. 

VOTES. 

^ In favour of the popular interest — None. 

The following are a specimen of his votes against the 
popular interest — 

1826. April. — Against Reform in the representation of 
Edinburgh. 

1830.' Feb. 23. —Against giving'the elective franchise to 
Manchester, Leeds, and Birmingham. 


• 7'his is om, of llic IJoroaghs to be disfranchised by the Ministerial 
Itefonn Hill. 




\May 28. — Against Mr. O’Ctuiinell’s motion for Il^?form 
of Parliament. • 

June 14. —Against Keform of the Court of Chancery. 

Nov. 15. — Against Sir Henry Pariieirs motion respect¬ 
ing the Civil Lisfk. * 

March 22. — Against the second reading of Lord John 
Russell’s ^Parliamentary Reform Bill. 

[2] JAMES ALEXANDER, 

M. P.Jor Old Saruntf* 

Has sat iu five previous Parliaments. 
CONNECTIONS. 

Related to the Earl of Caledon, and the Bishop of Meath. 
Has a brother and nephew Directors of the Easl-Tudiit 
Comp?niy. ‘ ^ 

Is, with his brother, Josias Du Pr»? Afexander, and Loid 
Caledon, a propi ielor of this pocket borough for which he sits. 
The whole number of liouses in. the borough is — none. 
’J’he greatest mmibcr of electors'polled v/ithin the last 30 
years is— eight. 

The actual jnuinher of electors is — the proprietors. 

profession. 

A merchant; partner in a house iii London, and in another 
in Calcutta. Has 4 stars, or £20,000 value of stock, in the 

East'lndia Company. * 

POLITICS. 

High T ory; has constantly supported every admiiiistratiou 
,but the present one; amef iil an advocate for the renewal of the 
East-India Company’s charter. , 

PUHLlSHF.n WOKK|f. . 


, PUBLIC ACTS. 


Speeches in Parliament—None; or if any, so brief as not 
to have been reported. 


This is also one of the Horotii^hs to be disfratic' ^etl. 
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< f VOTES. 

In favour ofUtepopultir interest — 

1829. March. — With the Wellington administralion, for 
the committee on the Catholic Relief Bill. 

Jgainst the popular interest — 

1826* Apiil. — Against Reform in the representation of 
Edinburgh. 

1828. June.—Against abolishing the office of lieutenant- 
general of the ordnance. 

1830. Feb. 11. — Against transferring the franchise from 
the corrupt borough of East Retford to Birmingham. 

Feb. 23. — Against giving the elective franchise to Bir¬ 
mingham, Manchester, and Leeds. 

June 7.—Against abolishing the punishment of death for 
forgery. 

June 24.—Against Reform in the Court of Chancery. 

Nov. 15. — Against Sir H. Parnell’s motion respecting the 
Civil List. 

March 22.—Against the second reading of Lord John 
Russell’s Parliamentary Rel'orm Bill. 


[3] JOSIAS DU PRE' ALEXANDER, 

The other M. P>for Old Sarurn. 

, Has sat in two previous Parliaments. 

CONNECTIONS. 

The same as his brother Janies Alexander. A Director of 
the East-India Company ; he has 4 stars, or d?.20,000 value 
of stock, and the family and partners about .£.70,000. Ex¬ 
clusive of law and ^tnaitne appointments in India, and the 
nominations to the Establishment of the India House, with 
the patronage connected with shipping and trade, the East- 
India Company dispo.ses of yearly appointments to India, 
which appeaL*!^ by returns laid before Parliament, to have 
been on an average as follow: — 
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All appointment to C^ina, worth say .... ^.10,000 

68 civil a|>|»ointiaents to India, worth 

say X’.SOOO each .,,, ^. • 340,(XX) 

4G0 military, clerical, and iue^ica4 ap- 
pointments, worth say i£^.500 
each . 230,000 


, • ^£’.580,000 

This patronage is divided as follows; namely, the President 
of the Board of Controiil, the Cbairinan and Deputy Chair¬ 
man of tfie Court of Directors, each two shares; and the 
Directors generally, one share each; making altogether 28 
shares. Each Director’s share may thus be estimated at 
^'.^fe-i^OOO a yeai, or thereabouts. 

PROFESSION. 

A merchant, as his brother. 

POLITICS. 

* 

High 'Eorj,; a silent supporter of all administrations t.v- 
cept the present! Friendly to monopoUcs." 

PUBLISHED WORKS. 


PUBLIC ACTS. 

Parliamentary speeches—Nonc^ 

VOTES.* 

1830. Nov.* 15 —Against Sir H. Parnell’s motion respect¬ 
ing the Civil List. 

1831. March 22.—Against the Ministerial Reform Bill. 
The requisite information respecting persons who have 

sat in the House of Commons, is to be obtained only 
by a diligent attention to the proceedings of tliaT*House, 
or by a careful perusal of Jthe various works in which the 

debates of the Legislature aic preserved: whilst the 

___ • 

* It iii of great importance to the community that the attendr(^e or 4 ion- 
attendaace of evory member shouiii be known, and especiall)'tha^the vote.s 
he gives should be published. It is only in a few, cases that any such pub¬ 
lication is made, and then i* is generally confined to the minority. A mem¬ 
ber may therefore sit in the house during his life, and vote for every mea¬ 
sure obnoxious to the general welfare, without having his voles recorded. 
This evil will, we may hope, be remedied by a reformed parliament. 
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part taken by caiiciidates, who liave lOt been members, at 
vestries and public meetings, can be learned only from ihos j 
who have local means ,pf Information. The Society therefore 
claims the assistance-of every friend of reform, who has 
information to contribute, and solicits correspondence with 
reformers in all parts of the empire. 

The following schedule points out the kind of information 
required. 
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RADICAL REFORM. 


Xn tly^se cases of bodily disease wliicVi baBIe the skill 
of regular pradtitioners, a crowd of^boW pretenders 
will generally be found eager to advertise their nos- 
truiias; each holding out his own specific as capable of 
effecting a safe and certain cure. The same thing com- 
monly happens in seasons of national distress. Whilst 
the best and wisest of mankind confess themselves em 
barrassed, and feel afiaid for a season to offer any tiling 
but palliatives, there seldom are wanting noisy empirics, 
who promise that, if their countrymen will follow their 
guidance, they will point out a direct course to the re¬ 
moval of their difficulties. 

% 

• 

That the present is a season of peculiar trial cannot 
be disputed. Whether we consider olir agricultik'^l, 
our commercial, or qur social condition, w’e see great 
present suffering, and much cause of apprehension for 
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the future; nor has tiic collected wisdom of the legisla¬ 
ture been able to devise any adequate means of relief. 
Ill the mean time there have risen up men, from amongst 
the lowest of the people, who rend the air with cla¬ 
mours in favour of a remedy which they represent to be 
abundantly competent for the removal of all our evils. 
This much boasted specific is Radical R^brm —a tho¬ 
rough change in our whole political system—a complete 
renovation of our civil and ecclesiastical establishments. 

The operation of this remedy has so recently been 
witnessed in a neighbouring nation, that we have mo oc¬ 
casion to resort to conjecture in order to ascertain its 
probable consequences. We have seen the whole fabric 
of government, the whole system of ecclesiastical dis¬ 
cipline, completely dissolved; the various orders of 
society haye been reduced into one common mass; an 
abundant fermentation has been excited ; and the result 
has been moral debasementj political degradatioriy and 
universal misery. 

_What opinion then can be entertained of a writer wiio, 
with this awful spectacle before his eyes, conics forward 
to make the bold assertion that, as far as words go, our 
demagogues arc in the right, and that Radical Reform 
is fne only remedy for the dangers of the country ? 


Such, whatever estimate may be formed of the senti- 



mciits or of the arguments that shaft be urged in its sup> 
port, is the firm conviction of him who^ solicits his coun¬ 
trymen to lay asKle prepossession, and silence passion, in 
order that they wmay bear the voice of reason and reli¬ 
gion. • 

• . 

^ Our Reformers maintain that they have Reason on 
their side. The best proof of this would be to shew, 
ibat^they are supported by Religion also. Reason, when 
it rejects the authority of revelation, is always sure to 
become tlie^lave of passion. Instead of restraining the 
evil affections of our nature, it seeks for excuses by 
which* they rflta]^ be justified, and means which they 
may be indulged. But when, humbly bowing down to 
the word of God, it re<;eives fight from that word con- 

m 

cerning the true happiness as well as duty of man; it is 
indeed well suited to be the gaide of our conduct. 
Were there no other argument to shew that reason, un¬ 
taught by revelation, is an insufficient leader, this might 
perhaps suffice; that unas.sisted reason can look no fur¬ 
ther than the present life. £t must therefore regulate all 
its plans of action by the supposed interests of this tran¬ 
sitory state; whilst enlightened reason, contempiatTng 
the boundless prospect of •eternity, and looking upon 
man as a mere sojourner upon earth, in his passage to a 
better world, will form its judgments aii^ direct its pro¬ 
ceedings with an especial view to that Jiigher slate‘'of 
existence. It is obvious that there must be a great dif- 
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ference in the conduct of men according as it is regulated 
by the one or the other of these principles. 

The write!' of these pages does not hesitate to declare, 
that his arguments are principally addressed to those who 
profess to believe Christianity, and consequently do not 
limit their prospects to the present world. Yet he is 
not wholly without the hope of proving, that the conduct 
w'hich he desires to recommend would be eminently con¬ 
ducive to our temporal peace and prosperity. 

What then is that conduct ? It is, a sincere acknow¬ 
ledgment of God, and a resolute obedience to hts wilt 
in every act hotti of public and of private life. To the 
neglect of this duty the writer believes that all our na¬ 
tional and individual distresses may be traced. A'cor¬ 
rection of that neglect is therefore the Radical Reform 
which he~considers as the only cure for our national 
dangers. 

In order to prove this assertion, it may be expedient 
to consider the nature of our dangers, and inquire into 
the circumstances which have apparently given rise to 
them. The most pressing subject of apprehension at 
the present moment is, the overthrow of our civil and 
ecclesiastical establishments, producing anarchy, liceu- 
tiousness, impiety, and involving all ranks of the com¬ 
munity in ruin. Next to this is the extinction of liberty, 
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(Nther ia ccHisequence of our pres^ftt rulers f<^ling it nc»- 
cessary, for their own preservation and the general peace, 
to curtail those parts of our constitution which secure the 
freedom of th^ subject; or by the exaltation of some 
popular leader to despotic au|hority, on the ruins of the 
throne and of the altar. The confusion and the misery 
vvhich must prevail in either of these cases, and in the 
steps that lead to them ; and the opportunities which they 
would give our foreign enemies to effect our subjugation, 
or at least the ruin of our national greatness, need not 
be described. 

a 

These, however, are protective evils. We already 
suffer severely by the increasing distresses of our ma¬ 
nufacturers and merchants, by the heavy load of taxa- 
tidh, that cannot be materially lightened, without the 
robbery of the national creditor; and by.the growing 
amount of our poor rates, which, whilst they multiply 
the objects on whom they are expended, are likely, at 
no distant period, to exhaust the sources of supply. 

Such are our present grievances—grievances which 
the most loyal deplore, which our rulers lhemsel%9« are 
compelled to acknowledge, and for which none have 
yet pointed out the means of remedy. To these present 
grievances our prospective dangers may, .in a great 
measure, be traced. Howsoever speculative mei^may 
amuse themselves ill their studies, witlfi Utopian projects 
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of reform; howsoeve<„political leaders ma^i make them 
the themes of declamation, for the purpose of gailning 
a temporary triumph over the present possessors of 
power; these ispeculations and declamations would have 
but little influence on the mass of the community, were 
it not that the multitude, having their minds soured by 
actual sufferings, eagerly listen to any who point out 
causes for their distress to which they have not them¬ 
selves been accessary, and means of relief which are to 
be accomplished at the expense of others. 

The Reformers assert that our distresses are the result 
of immoderate taxation—taxation occasioned by extra¬ 
vagant expenditure—extravagant expenditure upheld by 
political corruption. Hieir summary method of cure, 
therefore, is to strike, as they conceive, at the root of 
corruption, by establishing Annual Parliameiits and 
Universal S*fjfrage. 

» 

Error is never more dangerous than when some por¬ 
tion of truth is mingled W'ith it; for that truth extends 
its protection to the mass of falsehood, and becomes 
itselfncorrupted by the base association. Much of our 
distress may, perhaps with reason, be ascribed to the 
load of taxation under which wc groan; for by enhanc¬ 
ing the price of the necessaries of life, it directly in- 
creai’^s the difticuity the lower orders feel of obtaining 
subsistence, and, by raising the wages of labour, it in- 
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directly impedes agriculture, and a^ds to the’price ot 
manufactured goods, so that they tannot be brought to 
market cheap enough to endure competition with the 
productions of other countries, \ihere labour can be 
purchased at a lovier rate. Thai our system of repre- 
sentalion is not immaculate, and tliat .the strength of 
government consists In parliamentary influence, are also 
ihets which cannot altogether be disputed. But, neither 
will all those facts together suffice to account for our 
•pre^nt embarrassments, nor are the, schemes proposed 
by our demagogues by any means calculated to remove 
them. • 


Let us suppbsc Annual Parliament;^ smd Universal 
Suffrage to be adopted—the inevitable result would be 
univyrsal anarchy. The most noisy and factious persons 
would be chosen as the representatives of the nation. 
The first proceeding of this motley legislature would be 
to pull down ^11 that is established ; but, before any new 
system could be subsUtuted, these favourites of the 
people would be supplanted by some new adventurers, 
who w'ould in turn have to yield their place to ^et 
more successful rivals, lii a short time, all those land- 
marks of law and justice which the collective wisdom 
of ages has established, nvoiild be swept away by the 
torrent of innovation; the voice of popular clamour 
would, for a season, drown every appesfl to the dictates 
of reason aud religiori; a paroxysm of feverish agitation 
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vrould be' socceededi by the lassitude of exhaustion and 
of terror; and the final issue would be the establish- 
ment of despotic power as the only security for life and 
property. •* 

In the mean time what would the poor have gdined ? 
Would they more abundantly enjoy the necessaries of 
life ? Would breads or clothing, or fuel be cheaper ? 
It is impossible that they should become so under such 
circumstances. These things cannot be produced with¬ 
out labour, nor sold without profit. JBut in a season of 
anarchy, few would be inclined or encouraged to labour: 
whilst those who possessed a stock of these or any..other 
commodities', w.::»uld refuse to sell them except at the 
highest price; and since insecurity would prevent com¬ 
petition, the price would rise in consequence of a grooving 
demand unchecked by an additional supply. During the 
revolutionary tumults,at Paris, repeated scarcities of 
bread took place. Maxima and minima of price were 
fixed in vain: and though the dvens were guarded to 
prevent them from being plundered, but a small portion 
of. the populace could procure bread for their families. 
A j 3 otion is spreading amongst the lower classes, that 
they who are in distress have a right to take what they 
want from their better provided neighbours. To say 
nothing of the wickedness of such a notion, how soon 
w^ild the attempt to act upon it defeat itself. All who 
could would remove their property to places of greater 
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security. Whatever could not be carried avi'ay would 
be quickly wasted; or if any man accumulated a store 
by plunder, he,would shortly, on the same principle, be 
plundered in Ips turn. No resources fer subsistence 
would then be left but thosq of honest industry, which 
had much better have been practised fti the first place, 
before the means of obtaining or enjoying the rewards 
of industry had been destroyed. 

* 

That the representation which has thus been given of 

the probable consequences from revolutionary proceed- 

*. 

ings is not imaginary, may be proved by thfe experience 
of the last Jlhirty years. But unhappily lliat experience, 
whilst it alarms the thoughtful persor.% w^o have a stake 
in the community, is altogether lost upon the inconsi* 
ddlrate and hungry multitude, who look only to the sup¬ 
ply of their present necessities,, and are rqady to follow 
any persons who promise them relief at the expense of 
their superiors. 

There seems but too much cause to fear lest the 
apostles of confusion should be permitted by Provi¬ 
dence to have a momentary triumph. Those wl*/^ have 
latterly had much commpnicatioii with the low'er orders 
of the people, especially in manufacturing districts, 
must be conscious that a spirit of insubordination has 
been for a long time dififusing itself amongst them> 



How far our manufecturers are justified ’in the asser¬ 
tion that they have been goaded into associations to 
compel an increase of wages, by the prior combina¬ 
tions of their masters to reduce them to the lowest 
pittance on which they could subsist, it may be difficult 
to determine; but it is certain that there is scarcely any 
class of manufacturers who are not united together for 
the purpose of resisting what they deem oppression, and 
fur the support of their common interests. Union has 
led to a feeling of strength, and a contempt of authority. 
From despising their immediate superiors, the progress 
has been easy to contempt for magistrates even of the 
highest order. In the mean time their minde-have been 
inflamed by the 'seditious publications which are so 
widely and cheaply dispersed; and the contempt of 
Government has been still further increased by the 
hatred which they have been taught to feel for the 
ministers uf<‘tlie Established Religion; nay, it maybe 
found ill some instances, for religion itself. Even 
amongst those, who do not despise religion, too many 
have acquired the strongest prejudices against those 
of its teachers who belong to the National Church ; 
prejudices, that may in some cases have been increased 
by instances of individual misconduct, but have been 
chiefly fostered by the growing spirit of dissent, of 
which it is not necessary at this time to trace the 
origitta The efforts made of lute years to enlighten 
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¥ « 

the minds of the lower orders, have been in general 
dictated by the most benevolent motives; but there is 
much cause to fear that they have not alway's been con¬ 
ducted in the wisest manner. These efforts have ex¬ 
tended to the communication of the meays of knowledge; 
but not always to the diffusion of sound principles of reli¬ 
gion or morality. Knowledge of any kind is power, but 
power is only valuable as far as it is exercised in a right 
direction. The faculties of reading and writing which 
almost all in these days possess, make them susceptible 
of receiving and communicating excitementbut by no 

means insure an excitement to wise and virtuous con- 

• * 

duct. In fonder times the lower ord^rs-^^ere disposed 
to look up for guidance to their better educated su¬ 
periors ; they now think that they are sufficiently in¬ 
structed to judge for themselves, and deem it glorious to 

• • 

discard the ancient prejudices, that taught them to re¬ 
verence priests and legi&laloi s and rulers, on account 
of the autlioiity which they once believed that God 
had entrusted to them. Whoever expects that in these 
days the people can be governed by prejudice or re¬ 
spect for constituted authorities, merely because they 
are constituted, w'ill be found to labour under a most 
dan®’erou& delusion. 'there seems to be but two 

means by w'liich the people can be kept in snl^ection 

_absolute force, or a conviction that their own interest 

requires submission .to the laws and obedience to the 
magistrates. 
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It is much more agreeable Co human nature when 
possessed of power, to think of subduing opposition by 
the exertion pf that power than by exercising a moral 
influence over the minds of men. Experience, however, 
shews that nothing but a moral influence can be of per-* 
manent duration. When the minds of the majority of a 
nation are thoroughly alienated from their rulers, they will 
soon learn to combine their efibrts, so that they will be 
able to oppose, not merely physical force, which may be 
baffled by skilful counteraction, but such an union of 
talent with strength as shall at length assert its prepon¬ 
derance. 

f» 

o 

It is then to moral irrfiuencet that sound policy, as well 
as religious wisdom, should induce the rulers of man^'ind 
Co have recourse, it is by the dissemination of right prin¬ 
ciples that ,the pestilence of error is to be counteracted. 
It is by the exercise of right conduct, and the sincere 
correction of abuses, that popular dislike is to be over¬ 
come, and popular aflection to be recovered. How¬ 
ever active the teachers of sedition and impiety have 
been, however their efforts have been favoured by the 
peculiar distresses of the times; there yet, it may be 
hoped, remain enough of religious impressions and pa¬ 
triotic feelings amongst th'e bulk of the population, to be 
wrought upon by those who hold the chief influence in 
the nation; if they will seriously and heartily pursue 
that system of action which prudence and religion com- 
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bine to recommend, and on which the divine blessii^ 
may with reason be expected. 

It is with the*view of recommending such a system 
of action that these pages have been .composed; and 
happy iildeed will the writer feel himself, if he should 
be made instrumental in carrying conviction to the 
minds of those who are capable of weighing the force 
of bis arguments. 

lndepen(k;ntly of the persuasion which the. Scriptures 

lead us to entertain, that war, and famine, and pestilence, 

• • 

with other calamities of a general nayjray are dispen¬ 
sations of Providence by which rebellious nations are 
chastised, it would be easy to trace most of our present 

sufferings to causes that would not have existed, if true 

• • 

religion had prevailed amongst us. Until it shall pre¬ 
vail, wc can"indu1ge no rational hope of relief; but, if 
we sincerely yield ourselves up to its influence, the best 
hopes may be entertained of national and individual 
prosperity. 

This is the true Radical Reform—a Reform of prin¬ 
ciples leading to an amendment of practice. This is a 
reform which will cut off oppression from rulers, cor¬ 
ruption from the legislature, sedition *and disaffeclion 
from the populace. . Let us return to God whom we 
have forsaken—let us humble ourselves beneath his 
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mighty hand—let us ‘unfeignedly renounce those things 

m ^ 

which are displeasing in his sight—^let us live as becomes 
a people favpred with the light of his glorious gospel— 
and then we shall obtain his blessing and protection. 

I 

a 

Consider for a moment what would be the effect 
produced by the sincere adoption of Christian principles 
by every class of persons amongst us from the highest to 
the lowest. 

Far is it from the intention of the writer to imitate or 
countenance the base attempts of pretended patriots to 
blacken the e^ai;^cter of him to whom ttie chief autho¬ 
rity in the state is at this time entrusted. Yet, could he 
have access in private to that distinguished personage, 
and be admitted to the privilege of speaking zoith 
Christian ^incerit^f he would endeavour, in respectful 
but plain language, to urge upon him the* wisdom and 
the duty of treading in the footsteps of his honored 
Father. * He would say to him—Remember, Sir, that 
a city set upon a hill cannot be hid. The eyes of 

* In tlie life of Bishop Bnmet we find a letter addressed by tliat 
excellent man to King Charles 11.*^ wiho consulted him concerning 
the state ot the nation; a letter which, though it failed of its desired 
effect, will do everlasting honor to the writer, and deserves to be 
attentively read by all who are eutmated with the government of 
nations. It is as foUowi:— 
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Britain—the €yes of the world, are\ipQn you;—all your 
actions are noticed, your occupations, your amusements, 

** 29th January, 

“ May it please your Majesty, 

I iiAVK not presumed to trouble youi Majesty foi some months, 
not having any thing worthy your time to offer, and now 1 choose 
Aither this way, since the infinite duty I owe you puts me under 
restraints in discourse, whicli I rannot so Citsily overcome. What 
I sliall now stiggi st to yoiir Majesty, 1 shall do it as in the presence 
of Almiglify God, to whom 1 know I must give an account of all 
niy aciioits. 1 tiierofore beg you will be graciously pleased to accept 
this must fditliAil Kcal of your poor subject, who has no pthcr design 

in it than your good and the discharge of his own conscience. 

» • 

« _ 

I must then first assure yoiir Majesty, T never di<<covei'cd any 

thing like a design of raising rebellion, among all those Hith whom 
I cotijfcerse; but [ shall add, on the other hand, that most people grow 

sullen, and uic htglily dissatistled with you, and distrustful of you. 

• • 

Formerly your Ministers, or Ilis Royal lligliuess, bore the blame 
of things thdi were ungrateful, but now it falls upon yourself^ and 
time, which cures luusl other distempers, increases this. Your last 
Speech makes many think it will be easy to fetch up petitions from 
all parts of England. This is now under cousiiltatioii,<and is not 
yet determined, but 1 bud so many inclined to promote them, that 
as far as 1 can jinlge, it will go that w'ay. If your M.ijesty calls a 
new' Pailiament, ll is believed, tj^at those who have pioinotud the 
petitions w'lll be generally elected: fur llie inferior sort of people 
are much set upon them, and make tlicir judgment of men from 
their behaviour in that matter. The sobcier suiPof those, who -^^e 
ill pleased at your conduct, leckoii that cithei^ the state of vour 
affairs beyond sea, or of your Exelicqncr at borne, will cic long 
necessitate your meeting your Faiiiameiit; aud that then things 

. B 
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jour expeiij>cs, are narrovi ly observed by ttfose who feel 
that you have been placed by Providence in your exalted 


must be rectified; and therefore they use their iilmost endeavours 
to keep all qnict. If your Majesty has a session in April, for sup¬ 
porting your Allies, I find it is resolved by many that the money 
necessary to maintain yonr alliances shall be put into the hands of 
commissioners, to issue it as they shall answer to the two houses ; 
and these will be so chosen, that as it is likely tliat the persons 
will be very unacceptable to yon, so they being trusted with the 
money will be as a council of state to contioiil all yonr counrils^ 
and as to your Exdieqiier, I do not find any inclination to consider 
your necessity, unless many things be done to put tlictn into another 
disposition than I can observe in them. The things that will he 
demanded, will.tY’'f be of so easy a digestion as I can imagine 
ydu will ever be brought to them, or indeed that it wdl be reason¬ 
able or honourable for yon to grant them. So that in this disoider 
of affairs, it is easy to propose difficulties, but not so easy l«>find 
ont that which may remove Uiem. 

“ There is one thing, and indeed the only thing, in which all 
honest men agree, as lliat which can easily extiicatc yon out of all 
your troubles ; it is not the change of a minister, or of a council, a 
new alliance, or a session of parliament, hut it is (and suffer me, 
Sir, to speak it with a more than ordinary earnci|tness) a change 
ill your own heart, and in your course of life. And now, Sir, 
if you do not with indignation throw this paper from yon, permit 
me (with all the humility of a subj-ict prostrate at yonr feet) to tell 
you, that all the distrust yonr people have of yon, all the necessities 
you now are under, all the indignation of Heaven that is upon you, 
nnC appears in the' defeating all your councils, flow from this—that 
yon have not fear.<id nor served God, but have given yourself up 
to so many sinful pleasures. Your Majesty may perhaps justly 
think, that many of those that oppose you have no regard for 
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station, nof for your own indulgence, but for the good 
of the community. But, still more, remember that 

religion, bnt the body of your people consider it more than you can 
imagine. I do not desire your Majesty to put on a hypocritical 

shew of religion, as Henry the Third of France did, hoping (hereby 

■ 

to liave weathered the storm of those times. No! that would be 
* soon bf-cii through; and, as it would provoke God more, so it 
would increase jealousies. No, Sir, it must be real, and the evi- 
d^iccs of it signal. All these about you, who are the occasions of 
sin, cliiefiy the women, iiiust be removed, aii<l your court be re¬ 
formed. Sir, if you will turn you to religion sincerely and seriously,' 
yon shall qnft'kly find a serene joy of another nature possess your 

mind, tliau vtliat arises from gross pleasures ; God would be at pcare 

* • 

with you, and direct and bless all your counscls^aud all good men 
would prcscnily turn to you, and ill men would b*. <ishamed, and 
have a thin party. For I speak it knowingly, there is nothing has 
so ^ienated the body of your people from you, as what they have 
heard of your life, which disposes them to give an easy belief to 
all other scandalous reports. 

• 

Sir, this counsel is now almost as necessary for yoiir affairs as it 
is for your soul; and though yon have highly offended that God, who 
has been infinitely merciful to you, in preserving you at Worcester 
fight, and during your long exile, and who brought ydu back so mi¬ 
raculously, yet He is still good and gracious; and will, upon your 
sincere repentance, and change of life, pardon all your sins, and re¬ 
ceive yon into Ins favour; Oh,• Sir, what if you should die in the 
midst ot all your sins ; at the great Tiibnnal where you must ap¬ 
pear, there will be no regard to the crown yon now w’ear; but it 
will aggravate yoiir punishment, that being in so eminent a st-jltion, 
yon have so much dishonoared God. Sir, 1 hope yon believe there 
is a God, and a life to come, and that sin shall not pass impiinisLed. 

B 2 If 
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the eye of (Sod is iipoi» you ; that, though not amenablo 
ou eaitli to any other tribunal than that of public opinion. 

If your Majesty will reflect upon your having now been twenty 
years upon the Throne, and in,,all that time how little you have 
glorified God, how much you have provoked Him, and that your ill 
example has drawn so many after you to sin, that men arc not now 
ashamed of their vices, you cannot but think, that God is offended 
with you j and if you consider how ill yoiir councils at hoini', and 
your wars abroad have succeeded, and how much you have lost the 
hearts of your people, you may reasonably conclude, this is of God, 
who will not turn away his anger from you, till you turn to Him 
with your whole heart. 

“ I am no enthusiast either in opinion or tenij>rr.; yet I acknow¬ 
ledge I hase been si* pressed in my mind to make this address to 
yon, that 1 could have no case till 1 did it. And since you were 
pleased to direct me to send you, through Mr. Ciiafliuch’s havds, 
such information as I thought lit to convey to you, I hope your 
Majesty will not be offended, if I have made this use of that liberty. 
I am sure 1 can have no other design in it hut your good ; for I know 
very well this is not the method to serve any ends of my own. I 
therefoie throw myself at your feet, aud once more, in the name of 
God, whose servant I am, do most humbly beseech your Majesty, 
to consider of what I have written, and not to despise it for the 
meanness of the person who has sent it, hut to apply yourself to 
religion in earnest. And I dare assure you of many blessings, both 
Temporal and Spiritual, in this life,^aud of eternal glory in the life 
to come. But if you will go on in your sins, the judgments of God 
will probably pursue yon in this life, so that you may be a proverb 
to afjter ages; and after this life, you will be for ever miserable; 
ah your poor su]>ject, that now am, shall be a witness against 
you in the great day, that I gave yon this free and faithful warning. 

Sir, 
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you must ere long stand at the judgment seat of Him 
by whom king^ reign, and who will call to a severe ac- 
count all those who have abused the authefrity entrusted 
to them. 

Be persuaded then to act consistently with those pro- 

I 

fessions of religion which you have so often made in 
public proclamations, and in addresses to your assembled 
Parliament. Imitate your royal parent in a devout at¬ 
tendance on sacred ordinances; imitate his temperance, 
his purity *of manners, his disposition to lighten the 
burdens of his people, his studious endeavours to pro- 
mote tlieli- religious and moral impro'?linent. Do this 
sincerely, do it from Christian principles, and be as¬ 
sured, that you will effectually conciliate the affections 
of your subjects, and will be certain of obtaining the 
blessing of the Most High. 

III like manner might the other members of that 
illustrious house be addressed. They might be reminded. 

Sir, no person alive knqjvs that 1 have written to yon to this pur¬ 
pose 3 and 1 chose this evening, hoping that your exercise to-n)or« 
row may pat you into a dispusiiion to weigh it more carefully. 1 
hope your Majesty will not be ofiended with this sincere expression 
of my duty to you; for I durst not have ventnrad on it, if I had^DOt 
thought myself bound to it, both by the duty I owe to God. aii!l 
that which will ever oblige me to be, 


“ Wlay it please your Majesty , &c.” 
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that it will little avail them to countenance institutions 
for religious or charitable purposes, unless they scrupu-< 
lously observe the principles of purity and equity, unless 
they abstain from vain expenses, and separate from 
vicious companions. Oh I let them be persuaded to 
consider how much their influence, decidedly cast into 
the scale of truth and righteousness, might contribute to 
its national preponderance. 

The lessons, however, which might be humbly sug¬ 
gested to those who arc placed at the very summit of 
rank and power, are full as necessary to be urged on 
those eminent p<.rsons to whom the administration of 
government is committed. It must w'llh pleasure be 
acknowledged, that most of them are distingnished''for 
truly respectable and amiable conduct hi private life, 
and some Lave given reason to believe that tliey have a 
sincere regard for religion. But, is there not reason to 
regret that they have not been able to i ise superior to the 
corrupt maxims of W'orldly policy—that they have not had 
the courage to stand forward on the ground of purer 
principles, and make the experiment, whether it be not 
possible to govern a nation in strict conformity to the 
laws of our Almighty Sovereigu ? 

C 

.*«'‘''’he doctrine of politicians is, that statesmen cannot 
be expected to confine themselves to the same maxims 
as morality would prescribe for the regulation of private 
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fife. In consequence, dissimulation, intrigue, corrup¬ 
tion under the name of iuflueuce, contrivances to render 
the evil passions and propensities of men subservient to 
the revenue or the power of tlie sovereign, thesef with 
other such like proceedings, are consiciered as lawful and 
even necessary in the government of a nation such as 
* ours. No truth however can be more certain (though 
some may be more obvious) than this, that notin'ng 
is morally wrongy can be politically right. What¬ 
soever tends to injure the principles, tends also to sub¬ 
vert the happiness of the community; and, Jet it be re¬ 
membered, that governments vi'ere instituted not for tljo 
sake of the ruters, but of the subjects^J^ven if it could 
be shewn that the rtiler might derive pemianent ad- 
vat\^uge from any conduct which was not strictly just 
and upright, still he has no right to seek his own ad¬ 
vantage at the expense of his people, llut, in truth, 
the interests of rulers and people arc so clearly con¬ 
nected, that the one cannot suffer w'ithout the other. 
Will it then admit of a dispute that immorality of any 
kind is of injurious tendency r—Not to mention for the 
present that most important consideration that it tends to 


draw upon a kingdom the displeasure of God, consider 
its obvious consequences:—Can society prosper without 
mutual and well founded confidence ?—Can intemper¬ 


ance and licentiousness produce any ISstiug beiiefit^^— 
Are not uprightness in dealing, purity and sobriet;y^o^ 
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manners, iiidustrv, frugality, and self-denial, the quals' 
ties which increase the wealth and happiness of nations. 

What shall we say then to religious niinisters of state 
who not only plunder the subjects, but excite them to 
plunder one another, and foster their propensity to 
gaming, by annual lotteries '^—What shall we say to 
the encouragement given to the consumption of spiiit- 
ous liquors, for the sake of the excise duties —What 
«liall we say to the doctrine that ministers must secure a 
majority in^ parliament; and therefore, that they must 
keep at their disposal a certain iiuniber of needless 
udices, and e7\’'‘nid a consideiablc pi>rL(On of public 
money in pensions, in order that they may be certain of 
a sudicient number of supporters in the great councij of 
the nation ?—Are Englishmen so thoroughly vicious, so 
incapable of judging coiiceiiiing the wisdom of public 
measures, so blind to the perception of vihal is done for 
their advantage, that a v\isc and virtuous sovereign, 
having no object but the public good, and employing 
ministers who were sincerely desirous of promoting that 
object, w'ould be left without support ?—Surely an as¬ 
sertion of this kind would be a libel on the nation. 
But, if such an assertion be noi ventured, where is the 
necessity of resorting to corrupt inHuence ?—For, what¬ 
ever name be given to it, that iiiduence must be corrupt 
which deters niGii from voting according to their con- 
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scientious judgment. Will it be said'tliat the best and 
wisest ministers could not contend against a factious op¬ 
position, if they relied only on the power of their argu¬ 
ments to produce conviction ?—It may be answered, let 
it be evident that they are influenced by no selfish 
motives,* let it be evident that they are not seeking to 
'gratify the vain or vicious inclinations of the sovereign or 
his family, that they are willing to have all their mea- 
suil^s fairly canvassed, and to adopt the judgment of 
their opponents, when that judgment can be proved 
better thaw their own; they will then soon acquire 
such well founded, because well merited, popularity, 
that the rlamdurs of the factious will^ipt be able to 
shake their power. It is at least worth wfUJe for mi¬ 
nisters to make the experiment. Let them look the 
state of the country fairly in the face; let them be 
willing to allow a fair investigation and exposure of 
its condition; let them consent to such reforms as 
would render our legislative assemblies the real organs 
for declaring the public voice, and at the same time the 
instruments of directing the public judgment; let them 
manfully claim the support of just and virtuous and 
thinking men; and there can be little reason to doubt 
that they would obtain •such an influence for good pur<- 
poses, as no rulers of this country ever before en¬ 
joyed. If they should really be induced to adopt ^this 
conduct by reverence for God and bis law's; if tSey 
should sincerely apply to Him for wisdom to guide their 



deliberations^ and for his blessing to prosper their mea* 
suras; that wisdom would doubtless be imparted, that 
blessing would rest upon them; and then it is impossible 
to calculate on the elevation of prosperity to which they 
might be made the iiistrumeuts of raising their country. 
Whenever such a course of action has in any degree 
been adopted, how beneficial have been its effects. 
Keniember how much cause France had to bless the 
administration of Sully; consider how much recospn 
there is to believe that Neckar’s principles, if acted 
on, might have prevented the downfall of, that mon¬ 
archy.*' Recollect the power which the illustrious 
Chatham mainjtuined, though he for a bng time stood 
alone amongst his colleagues in office, and was known 
to be by no means a favourite with his royal master. 
That administration cannot fail to be strong, which en¬ 
joys the confidence of the nation; that administration 
cannot fail to obtain such confidence, wlvch acts with 
manly candour and integrity, and makes it evident that 
the public good is the sole object of its labours. 

% 

The principles which have been thus recommended 
respect the conduct of rulers towards their own people; 
but the same principles should regulate their conduct 
towards all other nations. To illustrate this position in 
all jts details would lead us into too wide a field; yet it 

* See Madame de Stacl’a Reflections on tlie French Revo- 
liitiun. 
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deserves considerdition, how far the adoption of a just 
and liberal policy with respect to territorial possessions 
and commercial transactions would tend to*the national 
advantage. Suppose that a kingdom like Great Britain 
should solemnly renounce (and by its actions prove the 
sincerity of that renunciation,)—should renounce all de¬ 
sire to aggrandise itself at the expense of other countries, 
should declare that it wished to feel and act as a mem¬ 
ber of the great family of mankind, and to aim at no¬ 
thing but the promotion of universal peace and universal 
happiness :* suppose that it were to offer to the sur¬ 
rounding countries a repeal of all those commercial re 
- * _ 

gulations, which had been dictated by^Tfe selfish spirit 
of its own manufacturers and merchants, and to propose 
that* freedom of intercourse and fair reciprocity should 
form the basis of all its dealings: can u’e believe that 
any injury would in the end result from sucJi a system 
of policy r *For a time, it is true, a check might be 
given to certain classes of manufacturers, who have ob¬ 
tained a monopoly in the home market as to their par-' 
ticular articles of produce; but the whole nation would 
be benefited by obtaining those articles at a cheaper 
rate, and by the export of a corresponding value in 
other commodities, to the production of which the ge¬ 
nius of our people, or the nature of our soil, would be 
more particularly suited. Why should there be a grej}^ 
rivalship between I^Vaiice, and Spain, a*nd Holland, and 
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Britain, than between Cornwall, and Kent, and Suffolfc,^ 
or any other portions of the kingdom ? Are we not, 
indeed, members of one great family; and would not 
the happiness of each separate member be increased by 
the prosperity of the whole ? Yes, be assured, the re¬ 
nunciation of selhshness, whether by nations or indi¬ 
viduals, the adoption of a large and liberal policy, as it 
would cut off the occasions of contention, w'ould pro- 

lit 

duce a degree of general peace and happiness such as 
mankind have unhappily never yet experienced. 

In order that Ministers, if they were really infiu- 

t) 

enced by suck**c:‘iws, should be able to act consistently 
W'ith them, they must undoubtedly have the support of 
Parliament; and they would have such support, if its 
members were determined to make Christianity their 
rule of conduct. Our senators would then consider 
themselves as forming, what they are called, the great 
Council of the Nation, and they would determine that 
their deliberations should be guided by regard to the 
public good, and not by any factious or personal consi¬ 
derations. The great object of the members of such a 
council should be, to give the best advice in tlieir puw'er 
to the sovereign, to make wise‘laws, to strengthen the 
hands of the executive in all right measures, and at the 

w 

saipeie time to check abuses and correct mistakes when¬ 
ever they are detected. Is this the usual course of pro- 
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ceeding in our* legislative assemblies^ Is there not too- 
much reason for the remark made concerning one of 
those assemblies,, by one of the most justly venerated of 
its own members, that its character is too often changed 
from that of a Christian deliberative assembly into 
that of a stage for prize-fighters/** Jt is made the 
scene of contention for dignity and power, instead of 
being the place where the best talents of the empire 
conspire to study fur the general good. Surely this 
would not be so, if those entrusted with the solemn (it 
might almost be said sacred) character of national legis¬ 
lators devotSd themselves unreservedly and entirely to 
the great objects for which they were appointed. Wert 
this the ..ase, there would be no neec>^ir corruption, 
either in or out of Parliament. Ministers, in order to 
secus«e a majority, would only have to shew that their 
plans deserved support, or to alter them where any de¬ 
fects were pointed out:—and candidates foj; a seat in 
Parliament would chiefly have to convince their consti¬ 
tuents, that they possessed the taletkts and the virtues 
necessary for so important a trust. 

All this, it may be said, is Utopian and chimerical;— 
but why is it «o ? because we do not deserve the title 
which we presumptuously assume, of being a Christian 
nation. If the majority of us were real Christians, we 


* See Mr, Wilberforce’s E^ractical View of Christianity, c. ivT 
■ect. 3. 
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i»hould send such representatives to Parliament as de¬ 
served that character, and then the liberties of the peo¬ 
ple, and the authority of the sovereign would be alike 
secure in tbeir bands. 

This, this oiily, is the true reform in Parliament. 
Other plans may be tried to little purpose. Venal bo¬ 
roughs may be disfranchised, populous towns may be 
admitted to that share which they seem to have reason 
for claiming in the choice of legislators; but still, if the 
mass of the people he irreligious, it is but too probable 
that most of their representatives will be irreligious also; 
and those who are chosen by the largest number of con¬ 
stituents will i^'bably be the least deserving. 

Let our Reformers then turn their attention to this 
point. Instead of inflaming the minds of the populace 
with clamours for Annual Parliaments and Universal 
Franchise, let them exhort the people to make a good 
use of the privileges they already enjoy;—to send to 
‘ Parliament none but men of sound principle and inesti¬ 
mable conduct in private life. When this beginning is 
made, every thing else that is really desirable will soon 
follow, the decayed parts of our constitution, if such 
there be, will be restored; venality and party-violence 
will give place to sincere deliberation for the public 
g(p>d; and the members of administration, instead of 
having their time chiefly occupied in combats to pre- 
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serve their power, will be able to* exert that power in 
undivided efforts for their country’s welfare. 

Though it may be right, however, to onll our Re¬ 
formers to such a mode of correcting the abuses they 
complain of, there is but too little reason for hoping 
that the appeal will be successful. To whom then must 
we look as the agents for producing national and indivi¬ 
dual rerorniation r To whom ought we to look so 
earnestly as to those who are intrusted with the sacred 
character of public teachers and messengers of God? 

Through the jioodness of Providence, there exists in 
• *■ 

this country a Chiistian church, of whitfTlhe doctrine is 
tniinctttiv shn forms of worship spiritual, and the 

discipline, ni all cs:.enlial points, conformable, as far as 
w% can learn from hislorv, to the apostolic model.— 
Aniongit the members of this church, both •clergy and 
laity, examples of piety can be produced equal to the 
best that are recorded in any age or hi any communion ; 
and, perhaps, there never was a period when it could* 
boast of a larger number of zealous, wise, and learned 
ministers. Yet there seems much reason to apprehend 
that, from vaiious causes, ^his church has gradually de¬ 
clined, rather than advanced, in popularity, and conse¬ 
quently in influence, wdth the bulk of^the community. 
Tf we calculate the proportion which the dissenters fr^MEO 
our established worship bore to the whole population, at 
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the beginning and the close of the last ceniHiry, we siiall 
find that it is very remarkably increased, and that the in¬ 
crease has gone on, within these few y*'ars, with vastly 
accelerated Kipidity. Yet it is remarkable, that most of 
the grounds of difference, which, in former times, were 
so fiercely contested, are now but slightly insisted on. 
By far the larger number of dissenters admit, that the 
doctrine of the church, as maintained in her articles and 
liturgy, is perfectly sound and orthodox. To what cause 
then are we to ascribe their separation ? Amongst the 
most prominent, certainly, is the neglect, which has too 
long continued, of providing sufficiently numerous and 
convenient places of worship for our growing popula¬ 
tion. On thi^^Wjbject, the eyes of our civil and ecclesi¬ 
astical rulers appear to be so completely opened, and 
their zeal so much awakened, that it not necessaiy to 
enlarge. With respect to any other causes, the writer<i« 
anxious to<. express himself with the utmost tenderness 
and caution. It would little correspond with his feelings 
to dwell upon the faulty conduct of any who fill the sa¬ 
cred office, much less of those w'hose eminent station in 
the church should be adorned by peculiar sanctity and 
devotedness to the service of their heavenly Master.— 
But, without descending to particulars, it may be per¬ 
mitted to lament the divisions existing amongst the clergy 
themselves. It may be permitted to lament the pre- 
vjlfting practice of branding those who are distinguished 
by peculiar zeal and diligence with some opprobrious 
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epithet. It may be permitted to lament that, in some 
recent instances, a disposition has been shewn to expel 
from their cure^, by an unusual stretch of diocesan au- 
tbority, men who were obnoxious on no other account 
than the exemplary discharge* of their duties; whilst 
great toleration has been extended to the teachers of 
heretical doctrine and to persons of immoral conduct. 
Surely, wherever such things are witnessed, the minds 
of the people will be alienated, and a strong temptation 
will be held out to resistance against power which ap¬ 
pears to be |o partially exercised. It would be well if 
those who possess authority of any kind w'ould remem¬ 
ber, that the favourable opinion of mankind is its surest 
bulwark. The people of this country have r ist off (in 
some respects, perhaps, more than is desirable) their an¬ 
cient prejudices. 1’hey canvass widiont scruple the 
actions of their superiors, and especially of their religious 
instructors. }f those superiors and instructors therefore 
would preserve their inflncnce, it must be by such con- 
duct as may command esteem and veneration. 

If then the voice of one who loves his country, and 
especially loves that pure and apostolic church, in whose 
communion he was educ|it<^, and hopes to die, might 
reach the ears of the Bishops and clergy of this nation, 
he would humbly but earnestly call upon them to culti¬ 
vate such union amongst themselves, smd shew suciT' 
assiduity and love towards their people, as may secure 

c 
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their reveieuce and engage their affections/ Howsoever 
divided the disseiileih are in other respects, ihey appear 
to be united in the wish to overturn the predominating 
influence of^the establishment. J^t the clergy then 
unite to support that infli'.ence, not by arrogant preten¬ 
sions or uncharitable attacks on those who differ from 
them, but by a display of fervent zeal to promote the. 
salvation of mankind. Let party distinctions be laid 
aside. Let the question no longer be, whether one is a 
follower of Calvin, or the other of Arminius; but how 
each may best prove himself a follower of Christ. Let 
the iiiterests of true religion appear to predominate with 
them above the secular interests even of tbe church itself. 
Let it be seen that, where the instruction of the low'er 
orders, the dissemination of the Scriptures, the conver¬ 
sion of Jews or heathens are concerned, petty jealousies 
are relinquished, and no fither rivalry allowed than a 
rivalry in well directed zeal and truly Christian bounty. 
Let those great personages in the slate, who have the 
power of nominating Bishops and tilling such beneflees 

• 

as are in the patronage of the crown, remember, that to 
exercise that power for the sake of commanding politic'al 
influence, is encouraging simony of the worst kind; is 
jirostitutiiig a most sacred trust, and is ultimately coun¬ 
teracting their own purpose; for thus discredit will be 
cast on those sacred functions which, rightly exercised, 
afford the best sppport to government, by diffusing sound 
religion and its inseparable adjuncts, loyalty and pa- 
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triotism. Let Bishops remember well true design 
of tlieir high office. The Hoi}? Ghost has made them 
overseers to feed the Ciiurch of God, \'^hich he hath 
purchased with his own blood.”* TIjc}’ should there¬ 
fore take heed unto themselves atid to the flock ; they 
should 6arefully and kindly superintend the undcr-shep- 
* herds, observing that they fullil their duty, and encou¬ 
raging them by their own example and assistance. If 
at^ one be justly accused of irregular or imprudent con¬ 
duct, they should, according to circumstances, admonish 
or rt provetthem; but ihfcv should not lend an ear to the 
calumnious reports of those who vilify all who, by tin “ 
zeal and diligence, put to shame thoi>o\vn supineness. 
It should be the caie of Bishops to obtain an accurate 
knowledge of the state of every parish in their respec¬ 
tive dioceses, not trusting to the imperfect returns made 
at their visitations, nor even to the surveys of the yAicIi- 
deacons, b»t, as much as possible, exercising from time 
to time a personal inspection.-f is true that, were^ 

Bishops to be thus employed, tlu^y could spare but little 
time for attendance at court, or for the exercise of their 
legislative powers; but suicly these are far less impor¬ 
tant avocations; surely they were appointed to their high 
office, not so much lha» tfiey might be Lords of Parlia¬ 
ment, as stewards of the mysteries of Christ; and, 

* Acts, XX. 28. 

I Tliis was the conduct of Bishop Bmnet ^see his Life) and of 
several of his wortiiy conteniporai-ics. 

C 2 



though tilery may be some occasions where their attend* 
auce in the House of Peers may be desirable, there 
must be many more where their presence in their dio¬ 
ceses is of far higher necessity. 

At a moment like the present, it becomes tlie clergy 
of every rank to render assiduous attendance at their 
posts. They should be instant in season and out of 
season, to counteract the apostles of sedition in their 
baneful labours; to counteract them not so much by 
political discussion as by raising the minds of their 
people from earthly to heavenly objects. They should 
excite the more opulent of their parishioners to libe¬ 
ral contributions for the relief of the distressed; they 
should persuade the poor to exercise patience, dili¬ 
gence, temperance, and confidence in God; they should 
be more than ever assiduous in holding out those ex¬ 
ceeding great and precious promises of the . Gospel 
which encouraged believers of old time to support the 
greatest privations; and amongst which is the assurance 
that if we seek first the kingdom of God and his right¬ 
eousness, all other things that are needful shall be added 
unto us. Instead of treating those who separate from 
our communion with bigotted disdain, they should en¬ 
deavour to win them back by kind expostulation, and 
still more by such a devout performance of the Church 

4 

se^ices as may render them attractive, and si>ch a ma¬ 
nifestation of sincerity, and zeal, and love, as may. 



through the divine blessing, give efficacy to their instruc- 
tions. Spending much time in prayer themselves, they 
should endeavour to excite a spirit of prayer amongst 
their people, reminding them that God is both able 
and willing to supply all th*eir need^^ and that he has 
promised to bestow both temporal and spiritual blessings 
* in answer to the devout petitions of his servants. 

*lf, in every parish throughout the kingdom, a pious 
clergyman were stationed, who would labour thus to 
make full proof of his ministiy'; if bishops,,priests, and 
deacons, would thus discharge the duties of their respec¬ 
tive offices; the enemies of the ChureJj^ would soon be 
silenced, and those of the State would lose a large pro¬ 
portion of their follow'ers. The true Christian must be 
a loyal subject. Let those then whose peculiar charge 

it is to advocate the cause of Christianity, be studious to 

* 

do so both hy their instructions and their example; they 
will thus render incalculable service to the cause of 
loyalty; they will probably be the instruments in God’s 
hand to promote the temporal salvation of their country, 
as well as the eternal salvation of those intrusted to their 
care. 

In order, however, that the efforts of the Clergy 
should possess their proper influence, they greatly qeed 
to be assisted by the nobility and gentry, the merchants 
and leading manufacturers, of the kingdom. If those 



upon M hon\, llie l«wer orders depend for employment, 
and consequently subsistence, would set an example of 
strict attention to religious duties; if the]^ would chiefly 

I 

countenance those of their servants or workmen who 
joined in that attention, a'nd strenuously set their faces 
against all proi'aneness and iiumorulity; if the 'magis¬ 
trates would hcdiilously endeavour to diiniuish the num¬ 
ber of public houses, and watch over the conduct of 
all which are allowed to conliiiiie open; if the fairs 
and wakes, and other scenes of temptation that are so 
frequently presented to the minds of the poor, were 
suppressed, and premiums given to such of the lower 
oiders as were distt!igni<-hed for pi* ly, incvustiy, and so- 
biiely :—then would the clergy be dtlivei ed from some 
of ilif duel ta)niiffraetio: inthunc(‘s wliu li dnninisli the 
cfticacv of dn ir labours, and fed ihDi hands streiiiith- 
ened for the Jiillilmeiit of their duties. What a delight¬ 
ful scene must tliat paiish present, where flic opulent 
landholders unite with the pious pastor in striving to 
dispel Ignorance and vice, to comfort the afflicted, and 
to encouiage the deserving: where the principal g<ntry 
load the train of their children, .servants, and tenantry, to 
the house of God, all uniting to adore their common 
Father—all delighting to hear^of the mercy, and to sing 
the praises of their adorable Kedeemcr. Such were the 
scenes which England often presented in the days of 
oldr May those days speedily return, for then we shall 
see true radical reformation; then will our country be 
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once more Clesscd with liberty, and, peace^ and com¬ 
fort. 

And, now, having ventured to adnionitHi the higher 
orders of tire community concerning' their important 
duties, it is time iiiat the writer should direct his altcn- 
• tion to those whom Providence has placed in a lower 
station. It would be happy could they be persuaded to 
brieve (what is undoubtedly the I'lilli) that Providence 
has placed lliem in the station which they occupy. This 
conviction would do much to prevent their murmuring 
against their superiors, aiul induce them patiently to 
support the unavoidable evils of their cunditioii. Sun 
it cannot be disputed, that manv of ihi^vi^*- which they 
suffer aiise fjom human eirors, and may, by the cor- 
recUou of lliose errors, be uileviuled, if not removed. 

Lt never can bo too strongly inculcated, tlmt shi is the 
fruitful parent of all the miseries which afflict man¬ 
kind. it was this which banishcU man from Para¬ 
dise. it is this which prevents him from recovering* 

^ • 

that measure which, even on earth, might be en¬ 
joyed, of his lost felicity. Let us survey the various 
nations of the globe, and» see whether we can find any 
people who are not happy in proportion as they are 
moral and religious, and miserable in j^roportion as they 
iodulge the propensities of their fallen nature. iVis, 
however, is a subject to which only allusion can be 
made. In looking at the condition of mankind, it should 
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be remembered, that we came into the world feeble and 
helpless creatures, that the necessaries of life are not 
furnished to us as the spontaneous productions of na¬ 
ture, but are the fruits both of mental and bodily ex¬ 
ertion. The great Lord of the Universe, who enjoined 
Adam to labuiii; (though probably without fatigiiej even 
in Paradise, said to him after his fall, the sweat of 
thy face shall thou eat bread.” Industry, therefore, of 
one kind or another, is the duty of every man. T^e 
nature of that industry must vary according to the condi¬ 
tion of society. Amongst the more savage tribes of 
men, who subsist on hunting, the most toilsome efforts 
are often necessary to procure a scanty tpeal. In the 
agricultural state of society, a larger population is more 
easily supported, by the cultivation of the ground; but, 
when numbers increase, and men assemble in cities, 
some will naturally betake themselves to mechanical 
employments, leaving others to produce the food neces¬ 
sary for the general support. In the mean time it be¬ 
comes needful for the good of the whole, that some 
should be exempt from manual labour in order that they 
may fulfil the office of legislators and rulers, and thus 
promote the peace and order of the community. These 
have to undergo mental toil, which is often far more 

K 

severe than any bodily exertion, and which produces 
also far more ben^^ficial and extensive results. By de¬ 
grees such accumulations of produce will result from 
the union of frugality with industry, that some, after 
spending a portion of their lives in labour, will have 
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acquired the means of subsisting without it;, during tbe 

remainder. Others will inherit from their parents or 

relations a sufficient portion; and thus that diversity of 

conditions will arise which cannot but exist in every 

country that has made some progress in civilization, and 

which the wisdom of Providence renders subservient to 

• very beneficial purposes. In proportion, however, as 

numbers multiply, the productions of the earth by 

which they arc supported, will become less and less 

adequate to that purpose; and, when the increase of 

population^ begins to exceed the supply of food, a de- 

grec of distress must unavoidably arise, which can only 

be kept under, by later marriages and restraint on those 

• • • 

passions that tend to the multiplication of mankind. It 
is long before such a state of society can exist, and when 
it is foreseen it would, perhaps, be expedient in rulers to 
encourage emigration to countries that are less thickly 
peopled. Put, in our country, this slatb has been 
hastened both by our grovving prosperity, and also by the 
operation of those laws which, by compelling the more 
opulent to support the poor, have acted as a bounty on 
population, at a time when it needed to be restrained. 
In this manner our poor have multiplied to such a de¬ 
gree, that it is difficult jL»€yond measure to provide them 
with employment and support. Various circumstances 

have also concurred at tbe present period to diminish 

• 

the exportation of our manufactured produce. Tbe 
home market is therefore overstocked, and consequently 
those who used to employ a large proportion of our 
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needy popujatiou <ai'C unable to coiilinue that etiiploy- 
nieiit. The most severe distress Iras thus arisen, and 
that distress is at this time aggravated the baneful arts 
of men, who ascribe to the misconduct of the rulers 
what has in a gieat meaifuie arisen from tlio improper 
conduct of the poor themselves. Without accusing the 
lower orders of the people of peculiar vicioiisness, there 
still is much reason for suspecting that they have in a 
great measure contributed to the diflicullics under which 
they labour. Wlic<», einployment being plentilul, wages 
were at a liighcr rale, they socin to have taken for granted 
that the same state of tilings must always continue. 
Instead therefore of frugally hotliug apart a portion of 
their superfluous earnings, llnw wasted them in luxuri¬ 
ous, too often vicii/us, iiuhilgence. Mi>''t of them 
married eaily, far earlier than the generality of then- 
more opulent neighbours, Tliey thus became bur- 
thened w'heii young with lasge families, wliorn they 
had not previously secured the pow’er of maintain¬ 
ing; being too commonly, there is reason to believe, 
upheld by the feeling that, should di'.i’ess comi- upon 
them, they would be sure of relief from the parociiial 
funds. When population was less abundant, and in¬ 
stances of distress weie fe\V, those fiiiids were tolerably 
equal to the burden cast upon them; but as the [lopula- 
tion has very rapidly increased, (most rapidly amongst 
the poorest), and instances of distress have from tiie 
stagnation of trade been multiplied, the parochial funds 
have become grievously overcharged, aud in some cases 
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are altogctlier exhausted. Here then* we hq,ve a cause 
of distiess which, taken in cunnexiun with ihc dissolute 
habits that too* commonly prevail amongst a dense 
population, may account for a large proportion of the 
sLifleriiigs whicJi the lower ortlers at this lime endure, 
anil that* without any peculiar fault in *the rulers of the 
•stale. That these sutferings are increased by the exist¬ 
ing load of taxation cannot be denied ; but how has that 
lonil accumulated? Has it not been very much through 
the loudness of the bulk of the conimiinitv for w'lir —* 
()1 the of the comniuuily, be it lepeated; for, 

unless the wars in w'hich we iiave during the greater pa>t 
of the last cenjury been engaged had been popular in 

Ik ^ 

tlieir origin, the different administialhuis '\hich have 
prevailtd wonld not have veulureil into the held. By 
hir t1 le laigt'i' proporiuiri ot our taxes is raised to defray 
the juiciest of the national debt, and if that interest were 
w ithlield oi ^diiniinshed, to say nothing of the injustice 
which would be done to the public creditors, or of their 
suffeiiiigs, how many w ould be depiTvod of employment, 
and therefore ol bread, m coiiscquence of the rum in* 
which the greater part of their creditors would be 
involved. 

In what manner then would the reforms, for which 
our demagogues contend, contribute tOilighleii the gene¬ 
ral distress ? Let them carry their scbeincs of retrench¬ 
ment to the utmost, unless they annihilate the national 
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debt, and 'abolish the poor rates, they must leave the 
taxation with which we are burdened at nearly its present 
amount, and with respect to any other advantages that 
might be expected, they must, to say the least, be very 
problematical. The legislature, as it is now constituted, 
combines a large proportion of the talent, the experience, 
and the virtue of the nation; and it is not very probable 
that wiser laws would be framed, or more powerful 
sanctions derived for the support of religion and virtue, 
by the new class of representatives whom universal 
suffrage would send to parliament. 

' No, let the people be assured that if they wish for 
that true reformation which alone can relieve their dis¬ 
tress, they must reform themselves. They must become 
sober, industrious, and frugal; they must bear with 
patience, till means can be found (and means there is 
every reason to believe will in such case be found) to 
lighten their present difficulties, and they must take care 
not to bring new ones upon themselves, by avoiding those 
errors to which those that now exist are to be attributed. 
If, instead of listening to persons who seek to inflame 
their passions, they would listen to the advice of sober 
and reflecting men ; if they Would direct their industry 
from the channels in which too large a proportion of it 
has been accumulated, to others which present a fairer 
opening, especially such as tend to multiply the produc* 
tioos of the soil; if, above all, they would humble 
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themselves beneath the mighty hand of and be¬ 

seech Him who possesses infinite power to relieve their 
distress; they v^uld soon find their spirits raised, their 
afflictions lightened, and such supplies afforded as an 
infinitely wise and gracious Providence is ever ready to 
bestow. • 

• 

If they refuse to listen to admonitions of this kind, 
and determine to follow the suggestions of those who 
are anxious to overturn the constitution of their country, 
the result must be their own destruction either by the 
sword of justice, or by the fatal success of their iufatu> 
ated conduct. . 

L«t us suppose a revolution effected—the rich plun- 
dered—and their property divided amongst the mob of 
reformers and their deluded victims. What would be 
tlic result ? .Rapine, massacre, and universaf dissolute¬ 
ness of manners, would deform the face of society, or 
rather destroy the bands by which society is held to- 
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gether. A few months of riot would conspme what¬ 
soever stores have been accumulated for the subsistence 
of the nation-—manufacturing industry w'ould cease—the 
soil would be in a grea( Measure uncultivated, because 
iio man could be sure of reaping the reward of his la¬ 
bours ; and supplies could not be procured from other 
countries, in consequence of the uncertainty which there 
must be concerning the security of payments. Famine, 
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therefore, Avilh its attendant, pestilence, would add iheir 
horrors to the scourges of domestic tumult; and, per¬ 
haps, foreign invasion would complete the ruin of this, 
which (notwithstanding present circumstances) is upon 
the whole the most prosjierous nation of the earth. 

Let those then who possess the power, and have hi¬ 
therto but too much shewn the disposition, to auitate 
the public mind, be persuaded to pause for a niom«nt, 
and consider the tendency of their own procecj hngs. 
They cannot in their sober moments believe, thtU the 
course which they pursue is likely to lead to real reform¬ 
ation. Even if their secret desi.^n is to advance their 
personal and private iiiierests. tliere is great reason to 
believe that in this they would not be iiltiniiitely success- 
ful. Bui let them devote their talents to ically useful 
purposes; let them labour as assiduously to promote the 
cause of virtue as they now do to promote, disorder and 
disorganization; and whilst they secure the esteem of 
good men, they will probably obtain even grealer per¬ 
manent advantages than are likely to reward their )>iesent 
labours. At any rate, let them hesitate before they ha¬ 
zard the plunging their counts y into a sea of troubles 
from which it may never emterge;—before they raise a 
tempest which tliey w ill vainly endeavour to appease or 

to control. 

« 


Let the friends of peace and order in the mean time 
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lesolvc to rally round the standard *of .loyalty ; not that, 
in its name, they may contribute to the oppression, or 
even, if it can be avoided, to the punishment, of their 
deluded fellow-subjects; but that they may assist in dis¬ 
pelling their delusion, and gjvc such confidence to the 
constituted authorities as to prevent their feeling thein- 
^sfclves obliged to resort to measures of severity. And 
may those authorities be enabled to conduct themselves 
with that union of iininiess and moderation, that regard 
to the rights of the people, that pity for the misguided, 
which may once more recover the esteem and affection 
that liuve unhappily been impaired, and c^ablish tire 
empire of law and justice aud true religion in the hearts 
of men! May all, in a word, be persuaded to act in a 
manner consistent with lire name of Christians which 
they*bear, and unite in seeking protection and help from 
Him, who can still the fury of tire waves and the mad¬ 
ness of the people; who giveth salvation nut® kings, and 
loyalty to subjects; who cxecutoth judgment for the op¬ 
pressed, aud giveth food to the hung;rv; who is able, in 
a word, to relieve all our wants, and grant us permanenf 
peace and true jrrosperity ! To return to 1Hini, from 
whom we have all too much departed, is the first great 
step to that radical rcfunnj^tioii, which alone can avert 
our ruin;—that reformation, which, if adopted, will 
bring down blessings on us as a nation jn time, and will 
make us iinspeakahiy blessed as individuals throngHbiit 
eternitv. 


THE END. 
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SECTION 1. 


I NTRODUCTION. 

The Ministerial plan of Reform has now been 
submitted about four weeks to the House of 
Commons, and to the country. Until the last 
hour, its details and provisions were^kept a pro¬ 
found secret, were unknown to the subordinate 
Members of the Government^ and could not, 
therefore, have been previously weighed and con¬ 
sidered by the public. Scarcely, liowever, was 
the measure explained and promulgated, than a 
great number of petitions in support of it poured 
in from various quarfers. In many instances, 
in the more remote counties, the petition in. 
support of the Bill was forwarded almogt by 
return of the post, which brought it down. In 
all, the interval was a very brief one. 

a 
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Few subjects which exer'^'isc the pow(‘rs ol 
human intellect, arc more difficult and complex 
in their nature, more perplexing in their results, 
than the science of Government. As none can be 
directed to more exalted objects, involving ati it 
does the happiness of our species, so none can be 
more abstruse in their character. Any great 
change in the Legislature, or form of Govern¬ 
ment, of a nation, must be a doubtful operation. 
The keenest political vision cannot precisely fore¬ 
see its consequences. That this measure is of 
a very extensive description, will be allowed by 
all, since it is one of its merits most insisted 
upon by its supporters. The Members of the 
House of Commons who have given it their most 
anxious and earnest attention, arc scarcely yet 
fully acquainted with its provisions and details; 
the Ministers who framed it have not, in the 
course of nine nights debate, attempted to afford 
any insight.into its effects. It is certain, that the 
body of petitioners, in favour of this Bill, cannot 
have founded their approbation, by return of 
po,st, on any deliberate reflection, or any close 
analysis. It is no impeachment of their intelli¬ 
gence, to assert that they cannot yet fully com¬ 
prehend it, and that their admiration must be a 

I 

little according to the practice of the Baron in 
La Fausse Agnes, who tells us, Quand Jc lis 
quelfjue chose, 'que Je ne corhprends pas, Je suis 
toujours dans Fad miration.” In this situation, 
called upon to support a measure changing the 
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whole British Constitution; which no one, a 
month ago, anticipated; called upon by those, 
'who w’^eie theyi as unacquainted with it as myself, 
and who since have had less opportunity of in¬ 
forming themselves of it, I am tempted, in turn, 
to ask them to weigh mv doubts and difficulties. 

1 invite them to consider some of those reasons 
which induce my mind to reject what they desire. 
Without having the presumption to suppose, that, 
in a very short time, in a very hurried manner, 
and in the compass, of a brief pamphlet, I can 
fully discuss this (juestion, my object will be 
attained, if.I ctin succeed in directings the intel¬ 
lectual power of the community to those channels 
which I cannot now entirely explore. Admitting, 
that a great number of petitions for the Bill indi¬ 
cate a^strong feeling in its favour; an admission, 
which however 1 should be inclined to qualify, 
still their very precipitation proves npthing but 
feeling. It -proves, that at the word Reform, 
its advocates, throughout the country, have ral¬ 
lied, likc'the Highland Clans of old, to the g^.- 
thering cry of their chieftain; but,-like them, 
with more of devotion to the cause, than of re¬ 
flection upon its merits or its justice. But a 
measure of this nature,* so far exceeding all that 
moderate reformers ever contemplated, must be 
tried not by the obullitions of af hasty feeUng, 
but at the calm tribunal of sober reason. We 
must not, in the intoxication or enthusiasm of the 
moment, i)ronounce prematurely upon a question, 

B 2 
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which, beyond all others, demands the most de¬ 
liberate exercise of‘the judgment. must not, 
at this great crisis, forfeit that proud national cha¬ 
racteristic, which regulates the warmth of English 
hearts and feelings, by the coolness of English 
heads. 



SECTION II. 




RiEMARKS UPON SOME ARGUMENTS IN SUPPORT 

OF THE BILL. * 

* 

In the course of the long debates which have 
ushered in^ this Bill, nothing is more remarkable, 
than that from the Ministerial side of the Hc'use 
so little should have been said about it. Its spe¬ 
cific features must be allowed to be of a very 
marked character;* and vet, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, all the speeches, not merely of the ge¬ 
neral friends and supporters of Administration, 
but of the jVIinistry themselves, were arguments 
in favour of Reform in general, disquisitions on 
the state'of public feelings and opinions, which 
might have been uttered as appropriately upon 
any other Reform as upon this. 

Of these general arguments, there are one or 
two on which I am tempted to offer some remarks. 
It has been the anxious endeavour of the Re¬ 
formers, to establish an analogy between the 
Catholic Question and that of Reform. 

The points upon which they principally endea¬ 
voured to found it, were its being originally advo¬ 
cated by a very few ; its gradual progress; its 

B 3 
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being supported by. what they consider the irre¬ 
sistible will of a great mass of society, and (a re¬ 
semblance which they seek much to establish) 
its final success. To all these arguments one 
short observation is applicable, that in no science 
are arguments drawn from analogy less conclusive, 
than in politics. To give weight to an argument 
from analogy, the analogy ought to be perfect, 
exact in all its parts, similar in all its bearings; 
and as this necessary requisite is seldom attained 
in the infinite diversity of human events, and in 
the complex relations of national interests, all 
parallels of this nature must be admitted with 
infinite caution. Statesmen are not, like lawyers, 
governed by precedent. The innumerably differ¬ 
ent combinations of circumstances, constantly 
vary the data for our decision. It would be easy 
to shew many very striking differences between 
these two questions, which deprive such argu¬ 
ments of all their force. The chief and strong 
ground occupied by the long catalogue of great 
men, who successively advocated the repeal of tlie 
Catholic Restrictions was this. They argued that 
all the motives for the continuance of these re¬ 
strictions had ceased; they pointed out that 
the temporal power, once so loftily and arro¬ 
gantly claimed, and so insidiously exerted by the 
Uoniaii Pontiffs, had faded into insignificance. 
The gradual increase of knowledge and civiliza¬ 
tion had imparted even to the sincerest and most 
devout Catliolics, juster notions of the proper 
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limits of the spiritual jurisdic.tion. They shewed 
the convulsions of Euro])C in the French Revolu¬ 
tion ; the indiflcrencc even to religion, and cer¬ 
tainly) to all 'superstitious feelings, which that 
event had scattered through the States of Conti¬ 
nental Europe, and they I’easoned upon the impro¬ 
bability * of that power being dangerous here, 
which had fallen into such entire weakness in all 
the scats of its former domination. Like the 


Turks threatening Christciidoni, it miglit formerly 
have been a subject of legitimate apprehension 
and jHCcaution, which had now entirely ceased. 
They re-called to mind that their penal laws had 
been enacted, when a formidable Oatholic Pre¬ 
tender to the throne, aided by the most powerful 
Sovereign in Europe, favoured by a strong party in 
the country, would inevitably be sii])ported by 
every Pajust in the three kingdoms. Rut the last 
of the Stuarts had died in exile, and^ the marble , 
monument which records his end, was raised by 

4 ' 


the Sovereign who filled his forfeited throne. 

Every motive, therefore, which originally 
promj)ted the enactment oi’ these laws, Jiad 
cea.sed by the course of time and circumstances. 


They had been themselves relaxed and modi¬ 
fied at different periods, leaving but a small 
portion of their pristine vigour. They were 
still sufficient to draw an invidious distinc¬ 


tion, to create a feeling of great irritation, al¬ 


though they no longer served the ])urpose for 
which they were passed. But is it to be inferred. 


n 4 
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that if the daring pohtical courage of Chatham—^ 
the firm liantl of Pitt—the Statesmanlike genius of 
Canning—or the bold decision of the Duke of 
Wellington, had directed the affairs of State'in the 
days of William or of Anne, they would then have 
consented to their repcai ? 

But, in the question of Reform, we have to deal 
with no visionary phantom of departed dangers, 
we are called upon to remove no ancient barriers 
against enemies who no longer exist, and which 
therefore may have become useless. The fanati¬ 
cism of democracy, is in its full tide of life and 
vigour. The risks that we run in dealing with it, 
in compromising with it, are as real, and belong as 
much to this age, as the difficulties of Henry IP 
and John, from the Pope to the twelfth and thir¬ 
teenth centuries; or the dangers of George 1. 
from the Pretender to the last. 

Another view of this subject, a very ingenious 
and striking view of it, was brought forward by the 
Lord Advocate, it is, perha})s, somewhat too 
abstract and [dulosophical in its nature, to be ex¬ 
actly adapted to the House of Commons, and 
would be better suited to a literary essay. His 
theory a])peared to be, that we arc now arriving 
at an epoch of great change, that one of those 
mighty crises w hich occur in the history of civiliza¬ 
tion is at hand. Society, it is declared, is now 
in a .state of transition, it has out-grown the insti¬ 
tutions which w ere sufficient for its earlier days, 
it has Wyants and desires which arc irrepressi])le. 
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it is moving in a course which we may guide, but 
which we cannot arrest. We are supposed to be 
in a sort of chrysalis state, but undergoing that 
transflrmation’ which is to supply us with new 
wings, to soar to a yet higher pitch of prosperity 
and happiness. The who4e of this argument may 
be true; and yet the Bill of Keform the worst 
possible, since the means adopted to facilitate the 
transition, may be far too violent and sudden. I 
object to the whole doctrine, if applied to justify 
a Government in effecting great and immediate 
changes in national institutions. I can only subscribe 
to it as a ground of gentle and gradual modification. 
It may be a curious s[)eculation of moral philoso¬ 
phy in the closet, to trace this wol fing of a new 
spirit in the hiiifian race, and to measure the 
chances of its fermentation, eventually producing 
some great and novel benefits to mankind. But 1 
contend that our faculties are too fiirtte, and our 
experience too limited, to allow of practically 
shaping'our course upon confused pcrcejitions of 
an occult moral influence. The Statesman is'ifot 
justifled in steering his course on sneb metaphysi¬ 
cal abstractions.—He must cling to cevtaintics.— 
Who, for example, ii^ calculate whether this 
shock of conflicting principles in Europe is to bo 
succeeded by a new' impulse, of improvement, oV 
whether it is to shake the whole social fabric, and 
throw us back into disorganization and anarchy. 
Such a crisis mav be at hand, but if so, I have 
not philosophy enough to contemtflate such a 
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prospect without alarm; I am not sanguine enough 
to look at iUwith hope. History teaches us that 
these portentous periods, happily oi' rare occur¬ 
rence, arc, to those who live in them, perii)ds of 
great suffering and calamity. Social order cannot 
take an entirely new fo^m, without wrecking the 
happiness of a whole generation in its fearful change, 
if, indeed, one of these great moral convulsions is at 
hand, we cannot hope to avert its progress. It 
belongs to greater wisdom to foresee, to gre^iter 
power to direct its terrible course. We all hope 
for happiness beyond the grave, yet we recoil at 
the prospect of that dread change with instinctive 
horror and avoidance. The night of revolution 
may be succeeded by a bright aurora of pros[)crity 
and happiness, but it is beyond our ken, and pro¬ 
bably it will never dawn to us. The very insuffi¬ 
ciency of our faculties to calculate such stupen¬ 
dous results,' renders it our plain duty, our clear 
interest, to avert such trials, if they can be averted 
by prudence, by temper, by policy, or by cou¬ 
rage. 

There have been great discussions and dil- 
ferences upon the word Revolution, and revolu¬ 
tionary, as applied to the Rill. It was contended 
that they were not only inapplicable, but ex¬ 
tremely violent and exaggerated terms. It was 
argued that no measure could be revolutionary, 
which was effected without violence or intimida¬ 
tion, and in a legal manner. The word Revolu¬ 
tion, in its first and strictest meaning, signifies a 
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turning round, as of a wheel ijpon its axis, and in 
a political sense expresses a Complete change, 
which may be either in the form of Government, 
or in ^le whol6 frame and fabric of social order. 
But a revolution of the first description may surely 
be efiected by the strictest adherence to legal 
forms, and violence is not at all necessary to con¬ 
stitute it. Were a Bill, abolishing the kingly 
office, and converting the State into a Republic, 
to pass the three estates, who could doubt, that 
it would be a Revolution ? Now, not only do I 
think this Bill revolutionary, or having a tendency 
to cause revolution, but, in the first sense, as 
effecting an immense change in the Constitution 
of the greatest power in the State, I must consi¬ 
der it as a Revolution. 

I liave drawn a‘ distinction between a revolu¬ 
tion in the form of Government, and a revolution 
of the winkle social system. Our owh Revolution 
of 1688, wavS of the former character, the Com- 
monwerrith, and still more thd French Revolution 
of 1789, of the latter. I at once admit thitf a 
revolution in the form of Government is not ne¬ 
cessarily attended with general suffering to a 
nation.— It may be beneficial in its remoter con¬ 
sequences, without purchasing that benefit by 
great present distress and misery. A Revolution 
of the second description, however produced, 
whatever may have led to it, always must be one 
of the most fearful calamities which can afflict 
humanity .---It must rank with plague, wil’i 
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famine, as one of those awful visitations of acute 

misery to his creatures, the explanation of which 

requires a fuller acquaintance with the great 

design of the Diety, than our limited fatsulties 
* _ 

can attain. Every class of society must feel 
its dreadful pressure, jfnd the lowest mechanic 
and labourer, whose subsistence depends upon 
the demand for his industry, must equally 
suffer. It lets • loose all the worst passions of 
our nature, it overwhelms alike intellect rand 
virtue, and it has this deep aggravation of its 
evils, that it brings all the coarseness, brutality, 
ignorance, and crime, generally confined to bar¬ 
barous ages, into sudden collision with the refine¬ 
ments and highly wrought sensibilities of advanced 
civilization. 

t 

T have observed, that a revolution in the form 
of Government, does not inevitably entail this 
dreadful scofirge, but it has always a ^strong ten¬ 
dency to produce it. The essential j)owcrs of 
Government cunndt be transferred without so 
great a derangement of the interests and internal 
balance of a nation, as to incur the most iminincnt 
risk of a dissolution of the whole social system. 
We sec, that France, where a Rev^olution of the 
first description took place in July last, under cir¬ 
cumstances eminently favourable to the consolida¬ 
tion of tlu' new Government, and the preservation 
of social interests, has nevertheless been con¬ 
stantly on the brink of one of the second order, 
into wide h there is much fear she will finally be 
plungetl ' 
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Tlie very urtificjal state of Engluiid, the facti¬ 
tious character of her wealth, the maintenance of 
all her great interests upon a basis of credit, pe¬ 
culiarly liable to derangement from any political 
alarmk, rendeV it a matter of infinite delicacy to 
tamper with those institutions, in which the essen¬ 
tial powers of the State reside. The existence of 
a formidable and active democratic party, bent on 
the subversion of Government, who have lately 
attained great influence over the minds of the 
middle and lower orders, give a doubly hazardous 
character to such attempts. The proposed mea¬ 
sure appears to me calculated more to strengthen 
than to conciliate this party. I cannot think 
that it gives us the least security against fresh 
attempts, made with greater power and equal hos¬ 
tility against the institutions of the country. On 
this point turns the whole case, for and against 
the Bill. 

I merely state it; subsequently,*! shall en¬ 
deavour to shew the grounds for belief. 

Reverting, therefore, to tlie controversy upon 
the expressions, revolution, and revolutionary/ I 
have no wish to resort to any heated language, 
or to apply any exaggerated and declamatory 
terms in declaring my^conviction. 

First, that the proposed measure is, in the 
sense of the word, as applied to the form of 

_ ^ t 

Government, a revolution, as a complete re-mo¬ 
delling, and re-construction of the most important 
of the three estates must be considered. 
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Secoiidlv, that in the sense of an entire sub- 
•) * 

version of existing §ocial order, the measure is 
not in itselC a revolution, but that it is highly 
revolutionary, as having the strongest tendency, 
and running the most imminent risk of producing 
that catastropne. The first of these positions has 
never been discussed; it-seems almost established 
by the admissions of the friends of the Bill; after 
all, it would be a mere verbal dispute/ 

The second is combated and denied, and upon 
it rest the merits of the question. It is, to use a 
military metaphor, the key of the Ministerial 
position; and if this position be shewn to be 
untenable, tncy are defeated. 

I would close these prefatory remarks with one 
observation; that, in many instances, the ap¬ 
probation of the Bill may be much grounded 
upon, and mixed up with local views and inte¬ 
rests. We all know, that the circle, which imme- 
mediatcly surrounds us, is very apt to shut out the 
rest of the world. Without contemplating the sacri¬ 
fice of the national i,o particular interests, the in- 
habkants of Wolverhampton, or of Brighton, may 
be attracted by the advantages to themselves, and 
disposed tq think favourably of a Bill which ad¬ 
verts favourably to them. freeholders, lease¬ 

holders, and copyholders of the large counties, 
the sober and respectable residents in open bo¬ 
roughs, who may have been disgusted with the 
riotous and tumultuary scenes of a popular elec¬ 
tion ; all those in short who are personally affected. 
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may be disposed to bonsider that part of the mea¬ 
sure which is confined to their own observation. 

^ I 

t mean no imputation of selfish motii^’cs, I only 
allude to that’ natural disposition of men to give 
their attention first to what is nearest to them. 

May all these remember, that this’Bill must be 
considered in a wide and general view, that these 
localities, sink into nothing, whefi compared with 
the great public results of this measure. I do not 
tell them merely, that private and partial views 
must entangle their judgment, which should ex¬ 
ercise itself on the largest view of this case. 1 
tell them, that the immense results of this step 
will bring liome to their fire-sides consequences 
acting far more directly upon their most private 
and intimate interests, than any local oftccts it can 
produce upon them. 
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SECTION III. 


DEFECTS OF THE CENSUS OF 1821. AS ..A BASIS 
OF THE PLAN OF REFORM. 

In attempting to consider the new scheme of re¬ 
presentation, with reference to that mixed princi¬ 
ple of projierty, and population, on which, or 
rather on‘ some vague approximation to which it 
professes to be founded, w^e are very speedily 
arrested by a formidable impediment. It is that 
we have no means of determining the amount, or 
the distribution, or the relative proportions,- either 
of property, or of population. It so happened 
that His Majesty’s Ministers acceded to office on 
three distinct pledges given to the nation, and de¬ 
clared, as the maxims of their policy, non-inter- 
Tsecition with the affairs of Foreign States, great 
retrenchmelit of the public expenditure, and a 
Reform in the House of Commons. Now I be¬ 
lieve that no custom can be more pernicious to the 
State, that nothing can be' more injurious to the 
conduct of affairs, than for a Government to be 
trammelled by any pledges whatever. A Minis¬ 
try should rest 'its claims to the public confidence 
upon known character, and tried ability, but it 
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should not bo fettered in the difficult game of 


politics, by a, prescribed line,* which it may be 
unwise or imppssible to pursue, aniid^rt the con¬ 


stant sljlfting of circuinslauces and events. We 
cannot lay down certain rules for our guidance in 
an uncertain future. We must repose a large dis¬ 


cretion, and guard against the abuse of it, by 
})lacing it well, and watching its exercise atten¬ 
tively. But these prospective engagements, these 


stipulations and contracts, arc frtiught with dis¬ 


grace'to tlie Minister^ and injury to the country. 
It is said that the Austrian (ienorals could never 


hazard a battle witliout the permission of the Aulic 
Council, but Napoleon defeated both the Austrian 
Generals and the Aulic Council. 


I really believe that many of the embarrass- 
ments and mistakes of the inesciit Miiiistry have 
arisen from tliese scif-im[)o.sed sliackks. They' 
have been unable to perform all that they had 
])romised, and they have thought it'incumbent 
upon them to perforin, in the inattm* of Hefonn, 
more than was expected. Th'ey had promised 
non-intervention, and their intervention has be'eli 
continued, and unlucky, even almost to the jioint 
of dispatching an armament to the Scheldt. They 
had promised retrcnclpifeiit, and they added to the 
Army and Navy Estimates, and refused to adopt 
the reeommendatio^ns of that very Committee for 
retrenchment of the Civil last, \^'ho&e a[)pointmeiit 
had been the cause of their accession to power. 


c 
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Their ignorance of finance, and their inexpe¬ 
rience of the detailc and conduct of, public busi¬ 
ness, had become apparent, and had shaken the 
confidence of the nation. In this very critical 
position they had no power to delay the question 
of Reform until they could procure for themselves, 
and for the House, the necessary returns and in¬ 
formation, tl^ey had no choice between retirement, 
or proceeding to legislate upon this vital question, 
with the glimmering and uncertain light of former 
documents, extracted from thp cobwebs of oliicial 
Bureaux. We can make every allowance for the 
diflScullies of their situation, but it is not the less 
a matter of regret for the country, that a subject, 
involving its national existence, should not have 
had the good fortune to be brought forward by an 
Administration strong enough to be gentle, cau¬ 
tious, and deliberate. Wc are not re-assured on 
entering this dangerous path, because we must 
tread it in the dark, and follow leaders who ad¬ 


vance with the reeling, yet hurried step of despe¬ 
rate weakness. 


In considering the unfairness and insufficiency 
of the data, on which we are called upon to pro¬ 


ceed, we meet a thousand inconsistencies at every 


turn. On all sides complaints, well-founded 


comjilaints are made of partial injustice, of fran¬ 
chises taken from larger towns to be bestowed 


upon smaller qnes; of large additions to the 
population and wealth of existing borough towns 
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having been overlooked, because they had ex¬ 
tended beyond the limits of the ancient Borough. 

The seeds pf future discontent, of future change, 
are thifs sown at every turn, and necessarily fol¬ 
low fibm the data which have been adopted. 
The basis of the new legislation rests upon an 
ordinary census of the po|mlation ten years old I 
How many influential changes have not occurred 
in the course of those ten years ? How many towns 
have sprung into importance and Commercial acti¬ 
vity in that period ?, How difierent is the state of 
pro{)erty generally throughout the country ? 

Tlie scalp assumed, contains an unavoidable 
principle of injustice within it. If the whole 
population advanced in an exactly similar ratio, if 
the wealth and the inhabitants increased every 
where ^ at the same uniform pace, it would be a 
matter of comparative indifterence, whether we 
adopted a census ten years or fifty years old. 
But as, on the contrary, nothing can be more un¬ 
equal than this progress, so nothing can be more 
fallacious and partial than such a standard. It is 
worth remarking too, that the greatest practical 
injustice is sustained by those places, which kfive 
been the most thriving and progressive.* Towns 
which have been stagnant, which have not distin¬ 
guished themselves by industry and commercial 
enterprize, have leps reason to complain, while 
those wdiich have made use of their ten years to 
augment their wealth, their manufactures, and 

( 2 
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where population has greatly increased in conse¬ 
quence, have a stiong ground of remonstrance 
against tlie Justice of such a course. 

But this is not all that 1 have to allege tfgainst 
tliis census, as the groundwork of the Mini>?terial 
measure. Taken originally for no such great and 
important object, it is not only become already 
quite inaccurate by the effects of time, but ori- 
ginally it was vrholly defective in that exactness 
and those delails v/hich v/oiild be required for 
sueli a ])iiipose. A now, a coiuplete, and a fliost 
elaborately classified census should have been the 
text book ‘)f tliis Bill. Before calling;- upon it to 
make so swoe]ung an alteration upon llio basis of 
property and t;opulation, ^Ministers were bound to 
have submitted tu the House the most precise 
and comprelicnsivc slatenienl of tlic manner in 
which that [lopulation and property arc distri¬ 
buted. 'Jliev should not have confined this to 
towns alone, wc should jiavc had spread before us 
the whole map of society, and we should have 
seen as clearly as figures could enable us to sec, 
the various proportions and relations of the dif- 
fercTj't classes of the community. 

As it is, wc do not know with certainty the 
population, or the proportiojiatc increase of any 
one town from which wc take away, or to which 
we add a franclfisc. We are .called upon to re¬ 
construct tlie House of Commons, in total igno¬ 
rance of the materials we use, or of their adaptation 
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to the purposes we are told to adopt. We are 
informed, indeed, that no symnjetry or uniformity 
is intended,'that Ministers have found anomalies, 
and tfiat they, have left anomalies, and it needs 
but a*very cursory ins])cction of tli« Bill to con¬ 
firm their assertion. The difference, however, is, 
that in the one case the anomalies had been created 
by time, and had been proved consistent with 
order and stability by experience. In the other, 
they are introduced without any apparent design, 
and are neither the* result of any fixed plan, nor 
of the gradual working of circumstances. Minis¬ 
ters appecr to have argued, that l)ecai>e our Con¬ 
stitution, tho%h full of irregularities, had worked 
well, while the more rcirular and uniform systems 

* O •/ 

of the continent had constantly failed, that there¬ 
fore ,it was only .necessary to introduce a large 
proportion of anomaly, at hap-hazard as it were 
into the new scheme. They seem /.o conclude, 
that provided they introduce something very 
heterogeneous, they shall infallibly succeed. I 
must totally dissent from this theory. 1 niust,be 
of opinion, that if we introduce innovations so ex¬ 
tensively and suddenly, that our cxpcricnceT)r the 
old system can no longer guide us in calculating 
the effects of the new’ while we equally reject all 
adherence to uniform arrangement, we shall pro¬ 
duce something, wliich will quik? defy conjecture 
as to its mode of operation. I must frankly con¬ 
fess, that I believe we should have had a better 
chance of success, by adopting even one of those 

c d 
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continental plans h la Sieycsy of dividing the coun¬ 
try into districts, and fixing some general qualifi¬ 
cation to a certain amount, than by this mea¬ 
sure. As it is, we retain all the partial Opera¬ 
tion, all the -inequalities and local defects of our 
present representation, while we entirely destroy 
the existing balance of various interests, which 
has enabled it practically to perform its functions. 
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SECTION IV. 


• VIF.M^S, AND VOSITIOV t)!' THE MINISTRY. 

t 

In considering political subjects, I have never 
been disposed to regard them through the medium 
of any partj^ fedling. Whenever I have had occa¬ 
sion, cithc^’ in writing or in any other manner, to 
express my opinions upon them, T have done so 
perfectly free from conscious bias for or against 
any party, or set of public men. 1 have sedu- 
IousIt avoided every kind of personal allusion, or 
discussion, and have been only anxious to ]ilacc 
iny own impressions in as clear a lig'hjt as I could. 
If I find myself now coin^Klled to deviate some-' 
what fropi this course, it is nifjrcly because I can¬ 
not possibly regard this measure in an abstract 
and insulated point of view, uncoMneeted with 
the state of parties, and opinions in the collntry. 

I am necessarily obliged, in order to form my 
judgment upon it at ’all, to consider it relatively 
to those who have framed, and brought it forward.. 
Their intentions, objects, character, and position, 
must enter into all our calculations of conse¬ 
quences. 

The substance of the statements of His 

c 4 
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Majesty’s Ministers appears to be this. “ We find 
** an appetite in the public, which must be ap- 
“ pcased. There is a demand, which cannot be 
** resisted, particularly by us, who have already 
“ so often pledged ourselves to the measures 
** which they require. A11 that we can do, there- 
“ fore, is to bijng forward a plan, which shall 
** attain the two ends of satisfying the people, 
“ and of preserving not only the great institutions 
** of the State, the rights of property, and legal 
“ order, but that dominant influence of the Aris- 
“ tocracy, which we ourselves, with all our love of 
** liberty,, have a very considerable value for.” - 
Large as this measure may a[>pcar, it is offered as 
a compromise ; and the argument of the Ministry 
is, that by removing the most unpopular features 
of the present mode of representation, they shall 
win back the alienated affections of a great body 
of the people, revive their regard to existing in¬ 
stitutions, and in fact settle the influeiice of those 
classe.s, who now are most powerful in the State, 
on a more secure, and legitimate foundation. 

If we could find an adccpiatc guarantee for the 
security of the Constitution in the great personal 
stake which the Ministers, as individuals, have in 
its preservation, there can be no doubt that we 
might safely dismiss all anxiety upon the subject. 
The list of the Cabinet is pecujiarly, and loftily 
Aristocratic. Of fourteen Members who compose it, 
ten are in the House of Lords, of the four who are in 
the House of Commons, one is the Heir Apparent 
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of a wealthy and distinguished Peerage, one an 
Irish Peer* and one a Baronet of^very ancient 
family, and very extensive landed property. Nor 
do ti\e other .Members of Government present a 
less dignified catalogue of noble names. Every 
consolation which these circumstances can afford 
ns, the, certainty that if they do misconceive the 
jconscquences of their own measures, they will 
pay a fearful penalty for their error, we possess in 
a supreme degree. But we must take this comfort 
with some qiialificcition. 

As a body, with the exception of the followers 
of Mr. Ckinning, who do not appeal to be the 
leaders now, they are totally inexperienced, and 
untried in the management of state affairs. The 
qualities of miiid, the habits, the description of 
taleut, recjuisite to perform a brilliant role in the 
ranks of an opposition, are very distinet from 
those necessary to a Statesman admuiistering the 
affairs of d great nation. There is a certain tact* 
of government, wholly different from the art of 
at^ick in debate. The pre.scnt Ministers h^ve 
had no o])portunlty of accpiiring this by the educa¬ 
tion of office, and they have not yet shewn among 
them that native genius, which would enable 
them to dispense ^^ith previous training. We 
have not, therefore, in addition to the assurance 
which their own stake affords uS, that confidence 
which in limes of difficulty and danger we feel in 
seeing the powers of government wielded by hands 
of known a^d practised skill, directed by heads of 
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tried,and experiencec^ability. There is often so much 
of recklessness, and temerity, in those born to great 
advantages of fortune, that I should much doubt 
whether in fact prudence would be most generally 
found in its jiossessors. If a carriage be over¬ 
turned, nobody runs a greater risk of being killed 
than the coachman, yet as, notwithstanding, car¬ 
riages are often upset, I should not feel less ner 
vous in being driven by an inexperienced whip, 
particularly if he were an amateur. ^ 

When we see the present Ministers startling the 
whole nation with the magnitude of their plan of 
Reform, we must admit that they have 'not as yet 
established that reputation for surpassing talent, 
as to induce us to surrender our own judgment 
and views of consequences to theirs. 

To ardent and lofty spirits there is something in 
the excitement of party struggles, a little like that 
of the gaming-table; and those who have passed 
their lives in such contentions may acquire some¬ 
what of the same disposition to risk much in the 
pursuit, and to stake the destinies of a nation \<ith 
some rash reliance on fortune. The present Pre¬ 
mier has justly obtained in his long public life the 
fame of great senatorial elqquence, of unvarying 
consistency, and of high personal honour, but that 
life has been passed, with a trifling exception, in 
the opposition. 'The duties and" labours of office, 
the habit of conducting great affairs, have been 
quite foreign to it. 

It is scarcely probable that now, in die decline 
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of his energies, jidvanced in years, and somewhat 
infirm in hehlth, he should be able to, acquire new 
modes of lifb, new habits of thought, and action. 

As an accomplished and highly gifted Nobleman, 
whose name is associated with the recollections of 
the brightest galaxy of talent that ever adorned 
our Parliamentary annals, Lord'Grey will, w^hile 
he lives, receive the willing deference and respect 
of his countrymen ; and when he, is removed from 
US, will occupy no mean place in the history of 
his times. But tlutt he should in his new charac¬ 
ter of Premier be entitled to that sort of entire 
confidence?, which we only accord to a long career 
of successful Administration, issohrr from h^ ing' ’ 
the case, that I should ratiier say his past life dis¬ 
qualified him from pretending to it. If he w^ere 
now to make a very able, and successful Minister, 
he would be a most remarkable exception to the 
common rule of mankind. • 

It is quit'e incontestible that feelings of di.ssatis- 
faction, and discontent, with the existing order of 
th^s, both in government, and in society, huVe 
been widely disseminated among tlie lower ^nd 
among the middling classes in this country. It is 
certain that sentiments of this nature have made 
a great progress, and have taken a formidable hold 
of mens minds within the last few months. It" 

It 

seems no matter df dispute, but an admitted* fact, 
that among the lower orders generally, and among 
the manufacturing population, there is a consider¬ 
able, numerically considerable party desirous of 



tlie most radical changes, and who, if they do not 
use the word Republic, have tendencies entirely 
Republican. There is no doubt that this party is 
very strong in this country, that they have much 
organization, and concert, that they have princi¬ 
pally possession of the, public daily press, and 
that they have a few talented active organs within 
the walls of the House of Commons. But Minis¬ 
ters are not those organs. 

On the other hand, among the possessors of 
property, and of affluence, among the best educa¬ 
ted, and most intelligent classes, the greatest alarm, 
and aversion at these doctrines, prevail. Among a 
hundred shades of opinion upon political subjects, 
they agree in one great principle, that of resisting 
modifications of so extensive a nature, as materially 
to alter the English Constitution and social system. 
As old party designations become obsolete, and 
unsuited to new circumstances, they seem to have 
adopted that of the conservative party, which may 
express, as well asc any other, the rallying point 
of*their common creed. 0 

The Ministry do not belong to either of these 
great divisions, and, in fact, represent no consider-^ 
able body of opinion in the nation whatever. 

If we adopt their own vievi^ of the matter, they 
•are of the conservative party, they only profess to 
introduce innovations into a part, for the sake of 
securing the remainder. We may fairly take their 
own ground, and discuss the question with them 
upon its attaining this object. TheW astounding 
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Bill of Reform has raised a popular cry in their 
favour, or rather in favour of* the Bill; but they 
have not the» confidence, and do not express the 
want^ and wishes of the very persons who raise 
that cry. Who can doubt, that if one or two 
newspapers in wide circujation, if a small knot of 
gentlemen in the House of Commons, of very libe¬ 
ral politics, who take their seats on the Opposi¬ 
tion side, had thought proper to decry this Bill as 
illusory, as aristocratic, as not giving the people 
wliJit they petitioned for, the whole tide of feeling- 
in the country would have been turned against it. 
It owes its* popularity, not to those who* biought it 
forward, but to those more accredited, more es¬ 
tablished leaders and directors of the popular 
sj)irit, who have thought proper to afford it their 
countenance and sanction. 

Nothing is more short-lived or uncertain, it is 
true, than the tenure of that sort of influence upon 
the popular mind; but still it would be some sccu- ' 
rity, if Ministers were, pro-ti'nipore, in possession 
of and could express, with the voice of the j^qo- 
ple, as well as their own, that it would be gene¬ 
rally regarded as a final settlement. But Ihis 
they cannot do; and that very argunient which 
they have brought forward as an evidence of the 
safety of the measure, namely, their own high and. 
elevated station, i^ in itself a prm)f that they can¬ 
not be identified with the popular party. They 
are, exclusively, aristocratic; and those who have 
remarked the systematic attacks directed against 
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the aristocracy, will need no other demonstration, 
to shew, that they can only retain sm influence 
over the democratic party by an entire abandon¬ 
ment of the interests of their own cl^ss. Wd must 
all recollect, -that the Noble Mover of this Bill, 
and another distinguished Member of the Govern¬ 
ment, (one, indeed, who both in his own depart¬ 
ment, and in his place in the House, has given 
decided proofs of possessing highly promising 
talents,) have both recently been defeated in 
popular elections. 

In considering the nature of the proposition 
they have brought forward, we must bear in mind 
that the Ministers offer it on the footing of a sort 
of compact, of compromise. They introduce this 
sweeping Bill on the pretext of modifying our 
Government so as to’suit the altered conditipn of 
society. It is supported by two perfectly distinct 
parties: the Ministerial, who offer it as a perma¬ 
nent arrangement; and the various shades of po¬ 
pular, democratic, agitating, and radical, who 
accept it avowedly as a means of accomplishipg 
ulterior objects. That these parties arc quite 
separate, although temporarily united for a com¬ 
mon purpose, is obvious. It is equally clear that 
they would be immediately opposed to each other, 
were the Bill, which is their only link, to pass. 
Our first and mbst natural question is. What is 
the relative strength of each? and, What will be 
their relative position should it be carried ? Mi¬ 
nisters deprecate ulterior changes, ^nd declare 
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that they aim at getting the reasonable on their 
side, and thus being better stble to deal with the 
unreasonably. 

Wi must remember that they do not belong to 
the party they are desirous to propitiate, who 
think them very unreasonable in what they with¬ 
hold, as we think them most, unreasonable in 
what they give. It is to be apprehended, that in 
ftiese two great divisions of national opinions, 
few will be left to think His Majesty’s Ministers 
reayonable, except.His Majesty’s Ministers them¬ 
selves. We must allow, that they are not tried 
and know^ Statesmen, that they are .an experi¬ 
ment as well as their Bill, and that hitherto they 
have not established any claims to csftnfidence with 
the thinking part of the people, or even to popu¬ 
larity with the mass by the general ability of their 
measures. 

With these impressions upon our. minds, we 
must proceed to discuss their plan, on the grounds 
of the two objects, which it is proposed to attain 
together,’ 

1st. Will it satisfy the people ? 

2nd. Will it preserve society from convulsrioUs ? 
and more. Will it guard that existing a’^cendency 
of the upper orders, which it professes to respect 
and uphold ? 

Ministers say, tl?,at it will do both ; I say, t^at it 
will do neither. We have now, I hope, fairly 
joined issue upon these points. 
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SECTION V. 


WILL THE PROPOSED PLAN OF REFORM 
SATISFY THE PEOPLE? 

I NOW ask whether it will satisfy the people?' I 
do not mean merely whether it will allay for the 
time the feverish excitement which has lately 
prevailed; I do not mean, whether, appeased for 
the moment % a great and unexpected conces¬ 
sion, the popular or democratic party will be 
contented to receive it, or will even joyfully ac¬ 
cept it as a triumph, as a victory, and as a means 
of future cQjiqucsts. I ask whether it has the 
character of a permanent, and satisfactory com¬ 
promise. We havQ this difficulty, tliat on the 
part of the people such a compromise must be a 
tacit one. They cannot come forward collectively, 
and say, “ We are content, and we faithfully 
“ promise' on our side to revive the question no 
more.” On the contra!ry., they have always 
the power, or their leaders have the power for 
them, of re-agitating it, whenever they think 
proper. The press, the most influential popular 
leaders, may begin again, whenever they chuse, to 
institute fresh topics ^f agitation, or to revive old 
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ones, and renew a game, which they have found 
attended wkh such extraordihary success. 

I would remark, that this measure, though it 
may ^ive the popular party more than they anti¬ 
cipated, yet does not give them hy any means 
what they have demanded. Putting Universal 
suffrage out of the question, as ^lot yet generally 
insisted upon, Retrenchment, and Vote by ballot, 
have been dwelt upon in almost every P^ition 
which lies upon the table of the House -of Com¬ 
mons. So little probable is it that these two 
points will be finally abandoned by the democratic 
party, th^t it appears difficult to restrain the ex¬ 
pression of their desires upon them even while 
this measure is before the House, although every 
chance of its success must depend upon its ap¬ 
pearing to give general satisfaction. The more 
influential leaders can only repress this feeling by 
pointing out that the present Refofm is but a 
fite]), by a very short and certain road to the* 
ultimate attainment of their objects, and that it 
would be impolitic to compromise it by starting 
the moderate and cautious by fuJly revealing 
them. • ■* 

The new Electors created by this Bill, the £10. 
householders, are precisely that class who have 
most loudly called for vote by ballot, as a pro¬ 
tection against the influence, unduly exerted as 
they conceive, by the upper orders. The pot- 
wallopers, the non-resident freemen, are little 
under the controul of this species of restraint, but 
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the small freeholders in the counties, and the 
resident shopkeepers and little houffeholders in 
the provincial towns, are very differently circum¬ 
stanced, and are the persons who have iii fact 
called for it most determinedly. The preserit Bill, 
therefore, confers a vast increase of power upon 
a class of persons avowedly intent upon an im¬ 
portant ulterior object, to which the supporters of 
the Bill are decidedly, and declaredly hostile. 

I have instanced vote by ballot as the readiest, 
but not as the sole illustration of my position, ‘that 
this measure will only be a commencement. But 
if we advert to the variety of popijlar topics, 
which have been so constantly before the public, 
the abolition of tithes, a great reduction of taxes, 
what is called an equitable adjustment with the 
national creditor, and a theory that the distress 
of the labouring classes is wholly owing to the 
unreasonably high rents of the landlords, and 
others equally subversive of existing ‘society, we 
must conclude that Keforra which does not settle 
any one of these questions, cannot set them at 
%est. These arc all positive, and apparently sub¬ 
stantial acquisitions; Reform is a mere theoretical 
experiment on the Government of the country. 
These demands have been distinctly brought be- 
. fore the House of Commons, and embodied in 
man?r of the Petitions which «are so much dwelt 
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upon as expressing the sense of the country. But 
in all the public meetings, in the speeches of 
popular leaders, and in the public papers, they 
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have been much more prominently brought for- 
ward. These are more faithful interfJreters of the 
feeling of the day, than Petitions, which are al¬ 
ways *worded ’ cautiously, and with a tone of 
respect and reserve.. Now I do not believe that 
ai]^ man of sense, dispassionately considering the 
matter, can suppose, that having been long taught 
t6 view Reform as the means of accompli^ing 
these objects, and finding in fact that it puts a 
vast jncrease of power into their hands, the demo¬ 
cracy will abstain from exercising that power for 
the furtherance of them. Can we imagine that 
the party, the influential leaders, wdll stop in 
their career ? that the public press will become 
silent, and inactive? Can we imagine that feel¬ 
ing, however the present Ministry may be the 
immediate agents, that they are the real authors 
of this movement, they will suddenly unite to 
arrest its farpier progress ? Is there any thing in 
tlieir conduct, or language, to indicate such a 
change ? '*Is it probable that all those motives of 
interest and ambition which govern, ^nd have al¬ 
ways governed such men, should yield to aprare 
moderation, a moderation-not only sacrificing their 
known objects, but contradicting all their pre¬ 
vious declarations to the present moment ? 

Or is it intelligible that their influence wiH be 
weakened by the moral eti’ects of that very tri¬ 
umph, which, by all knowledge, and experience 
of mankind, will most contribute to strengthen 
and extend it? Who can doubt that the controul 



of newspapers, and of popular leaders, would be 
immensely increased by the success of this Bill? 
It has been argued, that the very wide qualifica¬ 
tion which hj^is been adopted is yet based upon 
property, that the poor artixan, or little shop¬ 
keeper, values hjs possession of £10. a year as 
much as the wealthy Squire or Merchant his 
£10,000. I will admit this argument so far, that 
I think this class would readily defend property 
against pillage, robbery, and violence, they would 
recognize those first interests of civilized commu¬ 
nities, which enjoin the repression of open out¬ 
rage. But 1 am so far from thinking that they 
would equally respect all the diversified rights, 
which have sprung up in our advanced and arti¬ 
ficial society, that I am certain that six months 
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would not elapse before they would begin to at¬ 
tack every one of the interests I have enumerated 
with all the force of popular opinion, ^and with all 
the additional influence in the legislature which 
this measure would confer upon them. ' I suppose 
it will be contended by the advocates of the Mi- 
nistors, that attacks upon property are not attacks 
upon prbperty if made through the organ of a 
representative assembly," %nd in conformity with 
the forms of the Constitution of the day, as they 
haye already maintained that the measure itself 
would not be ,a Revolution, if it passes without 
open violence, and with an adherence to legal 
forms. 

The only argument that I have heard for the 
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assertion that tliis*!Bill would satisfy the people, 
appears to me a peculiarly weak, paradoxical, and 
unstatesmanWke one. It is argued that this House 
has w\iolIy lost,the confidence of the country, while 
it is afimitted that this is the conse(^uence less of 
any fault of conduct, of ^ny mischievous polic 5 % 
than of the alleged unpopularity of its mode of 
ejection. 

Now the supporters of this Bill affirm that its 
effect will be to restore this lost confidence, not 
by any change of rcreasurcs, for they acknowledge 
that no change would be beneficial, not by re¬ 
moving grievances, or distresses, or diminishing 
taxation, for they confess that they do not see 
how these objects are to be attained, but by ena¬ 
bling them to preach patience and resignation to 
the country with more effect from ti'.c pure mouths 
of these regenerated Representatives. I will ask, 
if ever the institutions of a great nation were wan¬ 
tonly invaded, if ever an ancient and ^admirable 
form of government was changed, if ever the dc- 
desperatc risks of speculative innovation wxve 
incurred, upon so flimsy and groundless a pretext? 
We are to disorder the whole British Cbnsti- 

i 

tution, we are to endanger the very existence of 
social order, not with a hope, however illusory, 
that positive good may be attained, or that exist¬ 
ing evils maybe cured, but for the chance’that 
the people may afford that credence to new Re¬ 
presentatives, which they refuse to us. 1 must 
remain firmly convinced that this policy is wholly 
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mistaken, and that this expectation is palpably 
irrational. To iixdutge it would be to misunder¬ 
stand the entire nature and course of popular 
movements, and miscalculate the force ot the 
revolutionary - current. I must believe that if a 
great portion of the population have been led to 
suppose that gross practical abuses exist in the 
government, that rents, that taxes, that tithes^ 
that the national debt, that the influence and 
property of the aristocracy, are so many causes 
of misery, so many gross impositions upon" the 
people, which Reform is to remedy, they will 
not be satisfied with a Reform, which leaves them 
all in statu quo. 1 do not acquiesce a moment in 
the doctrine, that the middling, and lower classes 
have a sudden and imcontroulable desire of poli¬ 
tical power on abstract principles, that they covet 
with such insatiable eagerness that imperceptible 
fractional share in the management of state affairs 
which a vote at an election would "give them. 
I see that it is a matter of great indifference to 
them individually whether they have a vote for a 
Member or not. They have been taught to desire 
it as a iiicans, not as an end ; and those who have 
taught them this lesson would take care to prompt 
them to use again the same means, and not to 
, rest contented with so bootless a victory. 

The very ai-gbment of the necessity of con¬ 
vincing tlic body of the people, at an immense 
sacrifice and risk, that there is little practical 
good to be clfected, that the measure ijj an attempt 
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to persuade tbeiri of the truth of a position which 
the government themselves believe, is in itself an 
admission of deplorable weakness. * It establishes 
the'fact, ths^t the government is controuled by 
influtences within the country stroiiger than itself. 
The passing this Bill would increase these influ¬ 
ences. If they are too strong for the Ministry 
now, they will be still more unraanageaible here¬ 
after. Even if the peoi)le, after having had*their 
expectations so highly raised,‘were likely to sit 
doWn contented jwith this theoretical improve¬ 
ment, producing none of the effects they antici¬ 
pate froii) it, still they would not bCa.^!lowed to 
remain tranquil by those influences, which will 
more than ever direct and controul them. 

The limits or design of this pamphlet will not 
allovy me to go deeply into the details of this Bill. 
I will only observe, that the great inequality and 
partiality in the operation, the inconsistencies in 
the scale of population, and the thousand errors 
and difficulties, many of which we see now, and 
many more must we ex[)ect to discover, if so vast 
and crude a scheme is ever sot in njotion, will be 
inexhaustible sources of discontent. - " 

The variety of new interests, at firSt unknown 
to the possessors, and only to be ascertained by 
contest, and by intrigue, would throw the country 
for a long time tc^ come into a «ontinual ferment, 
and would banish the idea of, repose, or of the 
absence of excitation. 

D 4 
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These very obvious reasons have satisfied me 
that this measure would not, and 4hat it is 
utterly impossible that it should .satisfy the 
people. ^ 
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SECTION VI. 


WILL THE PROPOSED REFORM SECURE THE RE- 
MAIMING INSTITUTIONS OF THE COUNTlfV*? 

1 cciME now to assertion, that the Bill will 
not shake the essential institutions of the country, 
and will n(^t destroy the influence of die higher 
classes, but only somewhat change its character. 
I confers I was surprised, shortly after the intro¬ 
duction of this Bill, to And impressions current 
among gentlemen friendly to it, both in, and out 
of the House, very diflerent from those which I 
had immediately entertained of its highly demo¬ 
cratic tendency. I was told in various quarters, 
“ Oh! you do not understand the measure, you 
“ do not'see its operation. It is a most Aristocra- 
“ tic Bill. The popular party may think tKat 
“ they have established a fulcrum for theirjever, 
“ to overturn all the power of the Peerage, but 
they will find themsfelves mistaken : our order 
” will be better and more firmly placed than ever. 
“ The influence of the highest ranks will be 
“ founded upon the most secure basis, and the 
discomfiture, and disappointment of the Radicals 
will be complete.” I was more surprised, than 
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re-assured at the intelligence of this aristocratic 
ambuscade. By principle, feeling, aiid education, 
attached, fervently attached to rational, and con¬ 
stitutional liberty, I should not view this Bih with 
less hostility,, should I discover, that under pre¬ 
tence of satisfying the popular voice, it deceived 
while it fawned, and disguised an insidious en¬ 
croachment of the powers it professed to curtail. 
One of the best arguments I know in favour of 
close boroughs, is, that they afford a field, a noble 
one for the fair play of intellect, and the free ex¬ 
pression of thought, and that a private gentleman 
has through them an opening t^^ declare his honest 
convictions, without subserviency to the dictation 
of one Peer, or of twenty thousand operatives. 

But these hints induced me to examine and 


compare the aristocratic, and democratic p^rts of 
the Bill. It has certainly both tendencies. It 
gives something to both ; but on casting the 
balance, I cannot find that it confirms the fond 


anticipation of my aristocratic friends. 

The first decided accession to the ^mocratic 
influence, is the proposed amputation of 58 or 60 
Members. I think it will not be disputed, that 


the I(i8 seats which it is proposed to disfranchise, 


arc filled by a class of Members eminently at¬ 
tached to all the existing institutions of the 


country. It is a matter of accus?»tion against them, 
that they are tqo much attached to them, that 
they resist all change too stoutly. I will not now 
discuss that point, but it will be generally ad- 
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mitted, that no extreme or subversive measures* 
are likely to»be supported by Ithem. They would 
not favour vote by ballot, or annual ‘parliaments, 
or the spoliatiqn of the fundholder, or the confis- ‘ 
cation* of rents. In opposition, th^ir opposition 
would always be confined within the limits pre¬ 
scribed by the forms of the Constitution. Now, if 
these premises 'be admitted, it is quite evident, 
that if 168 Members be taken away, ancf'dnly 
108 or 110 added, even if that* 110 be equally 
attabhed to the pri’iciples of legal order, equally 
firm to oppose those sudden gusts of popular ex¬ 
citement and erro/, which, unless a goyernment 
has a power to withstand, it is built upon sand ; 
yet, that the relative proportion to that part Of the 
House, more immediately subject to direct popu¬ 
lar influence, is diminished. The reduction is 
about u tenth of the whole House ; and it is taken 
not generally from all parties, but froip the number 
of those Members, who, whether in the'Ministe-^ 
rial or Opposition sides, are, from their class, and 
the tenure of their seats, likely to unite in defe|^d- 
ing the great institutions of the country. 

The next acces.sion to the democratic weight, 
aj'ises from leaving so many flourishing towns of 
the second class with only one Member, and 
adding only one Member to several great manu¬ 
facturing towns. • Every one who has had gppor- 
tunities of observing the working of popular elec¬ 
tions, must be aware, that those little communi¬ 
ties, tiiose ^little separate states, as it were, the 
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provincial towns, are all divided into two parties. 
They have their blues, and their independents, 
the first attached to existing institutions, the 
second desirous of great innovation and reform. 

Were a traveller to traverse all the country 
towns at the time of a general election, he would 
see pretty much the same scene in^ every one. 
The parties, the mottoes, the devices, would be 
the'5afne in all. Here would be a set of blue 
banners with Church and State, Thompson and 
the Constitution, there a set of orange or green 
with no taxes, no tithes. Smith and cheap bread, 
&c. &c. JJow some principal wealthy tradesman 
or manufacturer, canvassing for Mr. Thompson, 
and going to John Dobson, the carpenter, a £10. 
householder, would say, “ Dobson, I hope you will 
“ vote for my friend Mr. Thompson ; he is a^nost 
** respectable gentleman, and every way a fitting 
representative of this Borough.” To which John 
Dobson replies, “Why, Sir, Mr. Thompson is a 
“ very civil gentleman, and I like his looks vastly ; 
“ but then, here is Mr. Smith, who is so fond of 
“ cheap breads and so am T, and he hates taxes ; 
“ sc do.J, therefore, I really think I must vote 
“ for Smith.” “ Nonsense,” cries the tradesman, 
“^ou arc not so foolish as tb think Dobson, that 
“ if Smith were made Chancellor of the Ex- 
“ chequer to-morKow, he could perform all these 
“ fine promises. B^ut, Dobson, you have two votes; 
“ give one to Smith and his cheap bread, and 
“ give the other to my friend, Mr. Thompson; for 
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** remember, that it was owing to me last winter 
** you had any bread at all.” • ^ 

This sort* of compromise, which I have at-^ 
tempted to shew by a familiar instance, takes 
place very generally throughout the kingdom, 
between the influence o^ the upper classes, resi¬ 
dent in* country towns, and the numerical ma¬ 
jority of the lower. It ends, for the most ^art, 
in each returning a Member,^ whose opinions 
assimilate to their own.” But it is evident, that 
with one Member,* no .such arrangement is prac¬ 
ticable. Party spirit will be more violent; there 
will be a* struggle every where, betw*ren what I 
may call the aristocracy and democracy of the^ 
middle orders, and in the sixty-four Boroughs, 
which would, under the new arrangement, return 
one 'Member only, a great preponderance would 
be given to the spirit of pure democracy. I will 
offer some remarks here upon the* qualification 
which has been adopted. We have been fatigued 
with dssultory harangues and general declamation 
about the middle orders. We have been told,,.un- 
ceasingly, of tlieir increased wealth and intelli¬ 
gence. The Ministerial arguments^ s^em’ one 
constant appeal to ^hat class. I confess, it ap¬ 
pears to me, that Ihcy have the very loosest Ifcd 
most inaccurate ideas of those orders, for whom 
they profess sd profound a respect. Ife is not 
wonderful, that, contemplatirrg this division of 
society from the lofty eminence of their aristo¬ 
cratic elevation, many shades and gradation.s 
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in it should have escaped them, quite apparent 
to nearer observers. The liberality 6f the great 
leaders of the Whigs has ever been of a pecu¬ 
liarly abstract and speculative character, dealing 
much in generals, but little marked by any un¬ 
usual afJability and urbanity of demeanour, or by 
any ’cultivation cf social and kindly intercourse 
with less distinguished ranks. 1 admit, and 
admit with that pleasure with which I shall ever 
observe, the real improvement of my country; 
that a great advance has been iftade, of late years, 
in the acquirement of knowledge, and in the 
mental owitivation of a considerable |jortion of 
those ranks. Among the opulent sho])keepers 
in London, among the respectable retail dealers 
in the provincial towns, among the superior class 
of yeomen and farmers, I have met, very gene¬ 
rally, a degree of intelligence and information, 
not merely confined to their own business, but 
bmbracing a more extensive range; I "have ob¬ 
served a facility of language, and a propriety and 
correctness of thought, which denoted a conside¬ 
rable share of education and refinement. If these 
persons Teally have a very eager desire to possess 
votes for the return of Members to Parliament, 
1 #iould certainly not be inclined to throw any 
obstacle in their way. But I contend, that 
Ministers have, ift their measures, exercised no 
discrimination. The qualification they have 
adopted, will have the effect of introducing, not 
this intelligent and educated portion of the middle 
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ranks alone, but a vast majority veiy differently 
endowed. The motives for this Jow qualification 
* were explained to be, that, in many of the 
Boroughs, retained or added by the new scheme, 
it was* found that a higher rate wguld give too 
small a number of electors. But is not this 
rather an argument against adcyiting a uniform 
qualification at Till ? It merely .shews, that the 
same scale will not suit Caine, and Birmingham. 
T am sure, that to no portion of the community 
woufd this measuro be practically more unsatis¬ 
factory, than to that valuable part of the middle 
classes, wlio would be thus confounded with 
those so much their inferiors both in attainments, 
property, and station in society. 

The next element of democracy is the transfer 

V 

of thq franchise ta the large towns, chiefly ma¬ 
nufacturing, in England, and to the great suburbs 
of London, in all forty-four; in Scotland and 
Ireland to'♦fourteen more; all these returned by 
electors, voting according to the very low rate of 
qualification fixed upon, and in which no ari^>- 
tocratic or permanent influence of any kind can 
be supposed to exist. This is another tenth*of 
the House added to the democratic scale. The 
throwing open the right of voting from the cor# 
porations to the £10. householders in towns like 
Bath, Bury St. Eebnonds, See. is «f course anpther 
transfer of power to the democracy, exactly equi¬ 
valent to that of a close Borough to a large town. 
As many of these as are to be found in the list 
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of the House of Commons, may, therefore, be 
fairly added to the . sixty proscribed Boroughs. 
In counties,' the addition of the copyholders and 
leaseholders will, unquestionably, add some weight 
to the popul£|f scale. It is impossible to examine 
and enumerate all these additions to the demo- 
cratic influence jn the State, direct, and indirect, 
without arriving at the conclusion, that the change 
in "“our Government is even more vast and com¬ 
prehensive than the first view would have led us 
to suppose. 

It would also be an inevitable result of such a 
construction of the House of Commons, that even 
where the same individuals are returned, they 
would hold their seats by so frail a tenure, that 
all independence of opinion would be destroyed. 
The popular voice and will would have so^ over¬ 
whelming a power, directed by the press, to bear 
on any point, that the House would become the 
mere organ of its wishes. It would be an as¬ 
sembly of delegates. The constititutional doc¬ 
trine now is, that a Member is bound to vote 
according to his own best judgment, subject to 
being^displaced by his constituents, if his conduct 
does not ‘ please them. But in practice we find 
that this stoical firmness of purpose is subject 
to great relaxation; and, at any rate, the con¬ 
scientious representative wouy be displaced by 
another of moi^e congenial sentiments, or of a 
less scrupulous character. If this will of the 
people be always perfectly wise, right, and 



proper, if they always flirert their represciitu 
tives, by a gentle violence,* into th<j best possible' 
coiyse of policy, I have no farther doubts of the, 
excellence cvf this plan of Reform. My only 
remaining difficulty will be, how a population, 
^ perfectly competent ,to act for itself, can re 
<]iiire any representatives at alb. 

The aristocratic features of this Bill consist 
First, in the line of disfranchisement which has 
been adopted, with reference to the population, 
and size of the towns. Secondly, in the addition 
to the county representation of fifty-four Mem¬ 
bers to the twenty-seven largest conn ties. 

With respect to the first, it seems rather a, 
reservation of some portion of the existing in¬ 
fluence of the aristocracy, than any addition to 
it. . It can onlyadd to it in a few cases, when* 
a numerous body of non-resident freemen an* 
exchanged for a smaller and more manageable 
set of £10. householders. 

The influence of the aristocracy in elections 
is of two kinds; one, where the Borough is,'en¬ 
tirely close, the other, where a large property, 
in a moderate sized town, and residence in the 
neighbourhood, with the obligation and patronage 
of tradesmen it gives, and a great command 
of money create a preponderance which other 
candidates are not disposed to* contend Eigainst, 
on a mere chance of success.* A large number 
of the Boroughs would consist of towns of this 
calibre and description, containing three hundred 
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£10. householders, or made up to that number 
by the neighbouring parishes. In alU these Bo¬ 
roughs the aristocracy would, of course, seek to 
establish, or confirm their influence. A place 
of this size, and voters of this class, are pecufiarly 
open to 6very species of illegitimate influence; 
and we might expect, throughout them all, a 
vast^ increase of bribery and corruption. The 
kind of influence too, is exactly of that nature 
which is most unpopular and obnoxious irf its 
exercise, and the most opposed to the present 
temper of the people; and we might be prepared 
to see ustTitiplied, throughout the coiyitry, the 
disputes of Newark, Shaftesbury, and Stamford. 
I would observe, that the sort of weight to be 
obtained in this manner, can only be obtained 
by the highest and greatest aristocracy. Towns 
of this size can only be swayed by the powerful 
influence of very great wealth, added to that of 
hereditary rank and station. All minor interests 
would be swept away. The result then would 
be to reserve, and, perhaps, in some instances, 
to confer upon the highest and richest of the 
Peerage, or those great Commoners, who are on 
a level witfi them, a power of returning represen¬ 
tatives in several of these small Boroughs. This 
power would be very precarious, constantly open 
to attack and intrigue, and it co^ild only be main¬ 
tained by the general adoption of those means, 
which have already, in a few instances, created 
so strong a feeling of hostility to the aristocracy. 
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and which must always be extremely revolting, 
and unpopular. The same tendency may be 
observed in> the additions to the county repre¬ 
sentation, an^ in the divisions of the counties 
into districts, thereby adding to the»local influence 
of great estates. The large and remote counties 
are, it is well known, the strong holds of the 
great landed proprietors. In the small counties, 
estates are more divided, and overpowering in¬ 
fluence less known. But in *the more distant, 
and greater counties, we find the baronial halls, 
the princely domains, the unbounded hospitality 
of the pipud and lofty nobles, who ii^ye, down 
to our days, preserved, in a more modern shape, 
so much of the greatness of their feudsCl an¬ 
cestors. 1 acknowledge then, that in this sense 
it is an aristocratic, and a highly aristocratic 
measure. All that it does not give to pure de¬ 
mocracy, it disposes of in favour of the highest 
and greatest of the Peerage, and landed proprietors.* 
The intermediate ground is entirely swept away. 
All those avenues opened to the honourable am¬ 
bition of the less distinguished gentry would be 
closed for ever. The most independent, .^perhaps 
the most enlightened portion of the British peo¬ 
ple, could no longer approach a place, which has 
so often been adorned by their talents, and where 
they have rendered such services to their cppntry. 

Two paths alone would be left to the entrance 
within the walls of the British House of Commons; 
one, the canvassing of a large provincial town, the 
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intrigues of years perhaps, the gradual coaxing an 
interest; sometimes, alas, by humouring popular 
delusions, by inflaming popular passions, by lend¬ 
ing oneself to the wildest exaggerations of popular 
prejudice. Oq the other hand, by the posseL.sion 
of the highest rank, by great and concentrated 
landed estates, by, advantages to which men must 
be born, and which the exertions of a life, how¬ 
ever ac'iive, however meritorious, however success¬ 
ful, could never attain. I do not deny, that if I 
thought my country’s welfare demanded the sacri¬ 
fice, the political annihilation of the private gentle¬ 
men of England, I should feel a deep regrgt. 13ut, I 
believe, that their interests are identified, and that 
the blow which destroys this valuable class, would 
inflict a vital wound upon the nation. And let 
not this proud Ministry suppose, that they would 
eventually triumph, or that they could blend to¬ 
gether two elements so discordant as the flood of 
democracy, which one part of their Bill introduces, 
and the exclusively and loftily |)atrician character 
thej have given to the other. Let them not ima¬ 
gine, that the frail ark they have constructed 
would bear their Whig Aristocracy, unharmed 
amidst the waters of such a deluge. All that now 
renders the House of Commons a complete amal¬ 
gamation of different interests would be lost. 
Now jve neither cee manufactui;ers nor agricultu¬ 
rists, nor monied .pien, sitting, apart or acting sepa¬ 
rately. There is a fusion of all in that mighty 
crucible, into one great national interest. Should 
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this Bill pass, the first question which arises, 
bringing the interests of the aristocracy into col¬ 
lision, not only with the interests, but with th£> 
prejudices, oi* caprices, or passions of the multi¬ 
tude, would be the signal for complete separation. 
TUm aristocratic part of tbe House, exclusive, lofty, 
insulated, and obnoxious, would^e assailed by the 
whole concentrated power of the popular; pca*ty, 
both within and without. Numerically inferior to 
thei^r opponents inside, and overwhelmed by the 
cry, which those 'popular leaders would easily 
raise from without, is it possible, that this feeble 
ram])art of the Monarchy could long resist ? And 
how long should we wait before some such /[ties- ■ 
tion would be started ? Are not vote by Ballot - - 
a completely free trade in corn—or such re¬ 
trenchments as would render the payment of the 
national debt impossible, ready made to their 
hands ? 

I believe, that the framers of this Bill love 
their ordpr; when I look at it,»I sec that they love 
their order, but 1 see too that they love it ‘‘■'riot 
wisely, yet too well.” 
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SECTION VIL 


IRELAND. 

If I perfectly agreed with the Ministry ujion 
every other part of their measure—if I thought 
its details admirable, its objects most desirable, 
and its ptbvisions best calculated to attain them— 
if I considered every other danger chimerical, 
and the benefits it would effect as substantial, 
and extensive, as the most sanguine of their sup¬ 
porters—its effects upon Ireland would be suffi¬ 
cient alone to determine me to opi)Ose it. In the 
present state of that country, in the consequences 
‘ of the Bill, as it applies to it, and in the general 
position of the twe nations, are to be discovered 
gK'unds of objection, calculated to neutralize, or 
to counterbalance, every possible advantage from 
it," evbh had these advantages a real existence. 
The state of Ireland is critical and disquieting 
in the highest degree. The arguments which 
have been most strenuously urged in support of 
R5fcrm in England, do not apply to it, in the 
least. There ars a thousand motives, on the other 
hand, to render interference, or alteration of the 
existing mode of representation in that country. 
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(particularly such alterations as are proposed,) 
dangerous,, and impolitic in the highest degree, 
and menacing to the very existence of the empire. 

First, the reasons brought forward with respect 
to England, are inapplicable to Jreland. Two 
thirds of the Members returned to Parliament, 
are from the counties ; the largp towns are gene- 
^rally open. The close boroughs do not bear such 
a proportion to the whole, as to render the lano- 
maly a very striking feature' as respects the 
representation of that country. 

The strongest ground occupied by the Re¬ 
formers ip England, was the absurdity ajid incon¬ 
venience of leaving such places as Manchester, 
Leeds, and Birmingham, without Representatives.* 
But, in Ireland, no such great manufacturing 
towns have sprung up; and although it has been 
judged proper to propose an addition of five Mem¬ 
bers to the borough representation, (for what 
reason, heaven knows,) yet, as no place of im» 
portance, already unrepresented, offered itself, in 
favour ’of which to dispose of these additional 
Members, they have been conffci;red upon* five 
towns, wdiich, according to the articles of Union, 
were already represented. In Englarfd, the view 
which has been mofjtffondly dwelt upon, has been 
the increase of wealth, the acquirement of intel¬ 
ligence, the independence and pvogressive aduance 
of the middle orders; but, in Ireland, it is the 
great evil and misfortune of that country, that this 
necessary and important link in the social chain, 



is ulmost entirely wanting. The best, the most 
substantial and educated of the middle orders, are 
the Protestant tradesmen, resident in the towns; 
and these are precisely the persons whom the 
provisions of this Bill would cut olF fronfi all 

influence and controul in elections whatever. In 

_ # 

England, it is unquestionable, that a great eager¬ 
ness and desire for Reform, have taken possession 
of tlie 'minds of a large part of the population; 
but, in Ireland, aiyiough easily excited, and 
directed by those to whose suggestions they im¬ 
plicitly defer, to ask for any thing, the great mass 
of the pcQiple are, in themselves, far less interested 
in the question. In England, it has been con¬ 
stantly urged, that the advanced civilization of 
the nation, the different proportions and distrU 
bution of properly and intelligence, required a 
corresponding cliangc in the institutions of the 
State ; but, in Ireland, the most marked charac¬ 
teristic of the mass of the population is a back¬ 
wardness in civilization, as compared with the 
rest^of Europe. That kind, and generous, and 
warm hearted., peojile, whom it is impossible to 
kno\v wjthont feeling regard and affection for, 
as they have the natural impulses, the primitive 
feelings, all the virtues of an early and rude stage 
of society, so they have the defects, the uncon- 
troulable passions, and much of the ignorance, 
and want of information, which are also itfe in¬ 
separable concomitants. 

The state of Ireland, for some time past, has 
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attracted so large a share of the publfc attention, 
that it is wl^olly unnecessary’ to enter into any 
'lengthened detail of it. We all kno^V, that the 
mass of the population, in three fourths of that 
country, is Catholic, and that the bulk of the 
property, and, we may add, the education and re¬ 
finement, is Protestant. *![t is an unhappy, but 
too probable consequence of such a state of things, 
that a strong line of demarcation should be d/awli, 
and a feeling of hostility engendered between the 
follo\fers of the two, religious. If it does not in¬ 
evitably create fierce party differences, at least it 
prepares all the materials for them, and ren¬ 
ders their growth rapid, and their extinction, 
when once they have sprung up, difficult.. In 
many of the continental nations, the two faiths 
ffourish amicably, .side by side, and their ex¬ 
istence does not in the least disturb the gene¬ 
ral harmony. But, this is very frequently, a 
result of that indifference to all forms of wor¬ 
ship, which extends over a great part of Europe. 
The Fren’ch have little religious feeling, and no 
superstition or bigotry whatever; at least, the 
only bigotry they arc disposed to indulge, is.a 
bigotry against the i)rofcssors of religion. The 
devout Catholics and Protestants in tliesc coim- 
tries, are rather drawn together by the presence of 
this common enemy of both. They are more in¬ 
clined to sink their differences, and to cultivate 
those sympathies and points of agreement which 
exist between them. The tranquil and specula- 
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tive character of the Germans, and the care with 
which a perfect toleration has been ^cherished in 
their States, explain the tellowship of the two 
creeds in that country. Generally, from the diffu¬ 
sion of information, from the fusion which has 
taken place among different nations on the conti¬ 
nent, from the effects of the writings of the French 
Encyclopedists, and from the whole public mind 
hdving been fixed upon political doctrines and 
struggles, it is indisposed to entertain warm, or 
party feelings upon any distinctions of faith. 
But, Ireland is circumstanced very differently; it 
has been quite out of the sphere of operation of all 
these causes; the rude and simple character of 
its peasant population, their being undivided by 
any gradations of ranks, the influence of a priest¬ 
hood, (extremely zealous and exemplary, like all 
the Catholic parochial and secular clergy, in the 
duties of their profession,) have preserved here 
much of the attachment to their crcefl, and reve¬ 
rence for its Ministers, which we should vainly 
seek in France, or in Italy. In the course of long 
and bitter struggles, religion has been made a 
point of honour and a badge of party ; it was the 
standard • under which, in the contentions which 
immediately preceded the settlement of the 
Catholic Question, the power of opinion, and the 

force of numbers were ably organized and concen- 

^ _ ^ 

trated. They were so organized and concentrated 

for a successful purpose, and the discipline and 

machinery which had had the credit of accom- 
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plishing it, was rendered familiar to men’s minds, 
remained unbroken in the hands vrhich had formed 

• I 

it, and convertible to new objects. 

It might have-been possible, that, upon the pass- 
ing of 1:hat Bill, the authors of thof^ formidable 
coinbinations, which, if they did not cause, cer¬ 
tainly facilitated its triumph, might have them¬ 
selves dissolved them, might have lent their great 
aid to promote the beneficent aims of the best 
friends of Emancipation, and might have sought 
to tread in the nfew and loftier path, which 
had at length been opened to their talents and 
their ambitiion. But, Washingtons are extremely 
rare; and it was a more tempting game to continue 
at the head of the system of agitation, and to'sup- 
ply a new object for its energies and exertions. 
The Repeal of the‘Union succeeded the Catholic 
Question, with this difference between them, that 
in the Catholic Question the Agitators .were united 
with half England, with its best Statesmen, with 
a great portion of its intelligence ; and that in the 
Repeal they stood alone, at the head of th^ir 
bands of Agitators, in direct opposition to the 
whole sister nation, and to all the property’of 
their own. * 

I should scarcely* have alluded to a state of 
things so well known, but for the purpose of 
vindicating myself from any imputation of in¬ 
tolerance, in objecting to changes in the re¬ 
presentative system of Ireland, calculated to 
strengthen the influence of the lower Catholic 



population. It is not as Catholics, it is not as 
professors of a religion differing from my own, 
that T object to them; it is, because I Jtnogv that 
'they will be instruments in hands which I dis¬ 
trust, for the promotion of purposes which I 
dread. If half the Protestant County Members 
in Ireland had been turned out by Catholic 
Gentlemen, possessed of equal estates, property, 
and consideration, in their respective counties, I 
should have regarded it as a matter of total in- 
difference to the empire. But when it appears 
that any individual, or set of individuals, have 
sufficient weight and influence, by a sert of free¬ 
masonry of sect, by the mere force of their re- 
comttiendation, by that moral controul over the 
Catholic freeholders, with which the circum¬ 
stances of these religious struggles have iiu'estcd 
them, to procure the election of persons, as 
Members fgr Irish counties, totally unconnected 
with them by any local ties, there is ho mixture 
of intolerance in the apprehension which such a 
state of things creates. So formidable, so un- 

4 

precedented .a power of dictation, coupled with 
the avoHcd determination of exercising it to 
accomplish the Repeal of the Union, must be 
a source of anxiety to all Reflecting minds. The 
state of affairs in Ireland must be perpetually 
present to the ,thoughts of tl^e Ministry. The 
course of agitation, within the last few months, 
has excited their utmost exertions to repress it; 
in the form in which it has lately been displayed, 
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of constant nieetijigs, and inflammatory haran^iiCN 
to assemblies of the people. Can they be blind 
to the yet mor,e^ serious character it assumes, in 
this interference with elections, and in this power 
of nomination which it seems to possess; as ab¬ 
solute, for the time, as that of the proprietors 
of Gat ton, or Old Sarum? Even now, is it not 
confidently whispered, that they would not have 
been disposed to trust their favourite Bill tt) tlie 
farther discussion of a House, which had allowed 
it to «f)ass to its most critical stage only by a 
majority of one solitary voice; but that the con- 
secpienccs of letting loose this terrible fince of 
excitement and influence, have made even their 
temerity pause? When the existence of a party 
so formidable, that they occasion a dissolution 
of Parliament to l>e dreaded by the rashest as 
almost a convulsion of the State, is a notorious 
fact, how must that policy be characterized, 
which, gratuitously, causelessly throws U vast 
additional weight into its hands? 

The increased powers confided by this Bill to 
the hands of the Irish agitators for the Repeal 
of the Union, are derived from these resources:— 

First, the reduction of the English Members 
in the House of Cominpzis. 

Secondly, the increase of the Irish. 

Thirdly, the laying open twenty-five or twenty- 
six boroughs, and transferring the right of voting 
from the Protestant corporations to the Catholic 
£10. householders. 
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No reason has ever yet been assigned for the 
first two provisions. They are among those parts 
of the Bill, which, as Lord Johp ^Russell stated 
• to the House of Commons, required no argument 
in their support, as they spoke for theEiselves- 
They do speak for themselves, but they appear 
to speak a different language to different mmds. 
They give a large accession of weight, both posi¬ 
tive,* and relative, to the Irish representation in 
the House of Commons, which was uncalled for, 
which was unexpected, whiph was not conceded 
to any popular demand, and which is diametri¬ 
cally opposed to the true policy of the British 
empire. 

But as if this were not regarded as bestowing 
enough upon the agitators, as if it were con¬ 
sidered not sufficient indirectly to add to their 
importance, by depressing England, and raising 
Ireland in the scale, Ireland, the seat of their 
extraordinary power and authority over a large 
portion of the constituent body, a more positive 
donation must be made to them. Twenty-five, 
or twenty-six boroughs, a quarter of the Irish 
repre§entation, are beyond their controul, are 
quite exempt from the sphere of agitation, are 
returned by that interest, „ which is the interest 
of property in that country. These boroughs are 
a counterpoise to their dangerous ascendancy, 
and these boroughs must be surrendered to them. 
Who can doubt that the Catholic £10. house¬ 
holders in the towns will act as the Catholic 
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£10. freeholders in the counties do? Who can 
suppose, that; if they do not obtain possession 
of all these Boroughs, they will not at least render 
every one a focus of restless intrigue, and per¬ 
petual iJxcitement ? It is as certain, as it is that 
the Protestant Corporations would continue to 
maintain the Legislative Union,. the rights of 
property, the authority of law, and the perma¬ 
nence of social order. 

Well might the Honourable Member for Water¬ 
ford support the BiU with more than even his 
usual ability, and with much more than his usual 
moderation., 

“ t 

But, agitation in Ireland has for the moment 
been suspended, and it is even remotely hinted, 
that the Kepeal of the Union is a means, not an 
end, aii,d, that it is.possible, that if Reform works 
miracles for the relief and benefit of Ireland, the 
Repeal may be relinquished. So is the demand 
for Vote by Ballot hushed, so is the loud Call for 
Retrenchment silenced, so are the hundred ulte¬ 
rior objects of the democratic party for the mo¬ 
ment deferred. But, I would ask t^he States¬ 
men, who direct our aliairs, what part of the 
conduct of the Agitators in their transactiuns with 
them, has given them. Such confidence in their 
moderation, that to them of all others are large 
concessions to be m^de without secjarity, and new 
powers reposed with such unbounded trust, not 
in their pledges, but in these dark hints of pos$ir 
ble change of views ? ^ ‘ 
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One remark suggests itself upon this subject, 

I 

that whatever accession of strength* the agitation 
party receives within the walls of the Ifouse of 
Commons, it will unite itself with the democratic 
English ps^rty against the settled instittltions of 
the country. A Government, to possess stability, 
must be stronger not only than one party, but 
than all combinations of different parties; for, how¬ 
ever’ opposed on other points, they will always 
unite to overthrow it. And in the lamentable 
course of these popular movements, the mbst ex¬ 
treme party has always the best chance of 
triumphing in the end, partly becaus'^ vires cresrit 
eundo, partly because while it is gaining and ma¬ 
turing its own strength, it fights with the force of 
all the other more moderate, added to its own. 
When a Ministry is overthrown by one .compact 
party of different opinions, it is a much less evil to 
the country, and much less disquieting to the lovers 
of settled government, than when it -is overthrown 
by a union of different ones. 

For, in the latter case, whatever Ministry suc¬ 
ceeds, wil3 have the same disadvantages to con¬ 
tend with, and will equally want the character of 
permanence. 

Time is measured by events ; and in the course 
of the last few months, events have crowded in 
upon us with such rapidity, that those of very 
recent occurrence scarcely retain a place in our 
memory. Yet, there was a declaration, made by 
Lord Althorp, but a few weeks since, which, as it 
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made a strong impression upon his hearers at tlui 
time, cannot have been altogether forgotten. It was, 
that of his rjetermiiiation, rathei; than consent to 
’the Repeal of .the Union, to support the last dread 
alternative of a ,Civil War. 

The* known humanity and kindnpss of heart 
which distinguish this Nobleman, must have 
rendered such a determination a painful one. He 
could not avoid-picturing to his fancy the dreadful 
scenes with which such a war would infallilSly be 
marked. He could not but feel (he deep aggra- 
vatioA of the evils of war at all times, when it is 


waged between fellow subjects and countrymen, 
when it vindicates no national honour, and pro¬ 
motes no national interest, when the widows and 


orphans it makes are consoled by no patriotic 
feeling, and when victory itself is but a negative 
and a joyless triunaph. And a*Civil War in Ire¬ 
land ! He could not have concealed from himself 


its appalling prospect—a wild, an excited, an un- 
controuled peasantry, rising in an ungoverned 
mass, subject to no command^ but that of the 
most desperate among themselves, and dircctirjg 
their fierce attacks against all that the country 
contained of property, and rank, and station* H'e 
must have anticipated all those horrors of war¬ 
fare, happily now banfshed from the practice of 
civilized nations and regular armies, except in the 
short intoxication of a successful otorming party. 
Against such horrors desolating the whole country 
in so irregular a struggle, the sole weak security 
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would be those better impulses, which might 
soften the passions of lawless and fierce spirits. 
He knew it was a war in which private property, and 
sex, and age must incur one common danger^; that 
it was a war which might be stained with cruelty, 
disfigured with crime; that there would be no 
refuge for the defenceless in the courtesies of culti¬ 
vated minds, or in the recognized usages of civilized 
nations. He knew, that this war could only be ex¬ 
tinguished by the blood of many unhappy, mis¬ 
taken, yet ardent and gallant men, poured forth 
in a melancholy contest with *that disciplined 
British valour, which was formed on nobler fields. 
He knew all this, and yet he made his election 
rather to encounter it, than to consent to a mea¬ 
sure in which he saw the ruin of tlic British 
empire. I do not blame his determination, I 
do not impeach 4iis judgment; it would be a 
sad alternative; I firmly believe, it would be a 
right and a proper choice. But did he weigh 
all the responsibility which that declaration at¬ 
tached to him, when he gave his consent to this 
Bill of Reform? Can he quite reconcile it in his 
own breast, to give additional power by his Bill 
to those, whom he is prepared, if necessary, to 
repress by the bayonet ? We cannot dive into the 
secrets of Cabinet Counoils; we know not the 
negociations, or compromises, which the Ministers 
of the King of England, may have judged it con¬ 
sistent with their dignity, and his, to enter into. 
We are ignorant of the value of the securities 



they may have obtained, or of the grounds* of 
the confidence they may place in them; but we 
know this, that if the great mcfeased influence 
given jpy this Bill, to those Gentlemen who have 
lately agitated .Ireland, to procure a Repeal of'* 
the Uflion, be further employed for the same 
purpose; and if human blood be ever shed in 
opposing it. His Majesty’s Ministers will not only 
haye the mortification of a great political blunder, 
but they will have prepared for themselves a 
source of deep and lasting remorse*. 
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SECTION vin. 


THE STATE OF EUROPE. 

There is a certain class of politicians, who ask, 
What have we to do with the Continent ? What 
have Foreign States to do^with ns ? Let us not 
** intermeddle in their affairs, but confine our 
“ attention entirely to home ; we have nothing to 
“ do with them.” These politicians will not be 
inclined to follow my views, in considering tlie 
effects of this Bill of Reform upon the general des¬ 
tinies of Europe. I cannot, however, reject this 
consideration of the subject, because I can only 
coincide in their opinions to a very limited extent. 
I agree with them, so far, as to regard a meddling 
busy interference, with the internal affairs of other 
•r.ations, without great and adequate objects, as a 
mischievous and mistaken policy. It would be 
equally mistaken in France or in Russia. It is 
exactly analogous to the conduct of an officious 
busy body in private life, a character in which 
there is certainly neither dignity nor wisdom, and 
which is of all others the most likely to entangle a 
person in awkward scrapes and embarrassments. 
Let our interference be sparing, be judicious, be 
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only exerted for worthy national objects. But, 
this is only a just general principle, which ought 
to govern the conduct of all great States. If theses 
gentlenjen mean’ to assert that there is any thing 
in the peculiar position of England, w*hich discon- 
neefs her interests in any* especial manner from 
those of efther nations, such a proposition appears 
to*me radically erroneous. If there is a nation 
upon earth, whose interests arc blcjided with those 
of others, that nation is England. The very 
nature of her power, the very character of her 
dominion, the complicated structure of her com¬ 
mercial and* political superiority, render it inevita- 
l)le. If Russia sends a fleet through the Darda¬ 
nelles, or moves a Pulk of Cossacks towards the 
frontiers of Persia, we are interested. If North 
Americ’a covets Cuba, or cocpiets with the Canadas, 
we are interested. If the Burmese King dis- 
jiatchcs a troop of predatory horsemen, within two 
hundred miles of Calcutta, we are interested. If 
the Rmperor of China sends a n6w set of commer¬ 
cial rcarulations to the Chief Mandarin of Cautoh* 
we are interested. If France intrigue?? in Belgiuni, 
or menaces Italy, we are interested. • 

England is connected, with, not separated from 
every other nation in the world by that great 
ocean, which is a part of her Em[>irc. 

Nor are we less ifliited with the great Europ*ean 
family, by the bonds of moral aftiiiity, sympathy, 
and opinion, than by the more tangible links of 
direct national interests. England is not loved on 

» 6 
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the Continent, she is not very popular, but ‘'she 
fills a great space in the eye of mankind.” Our 
movements are watched with much of involuntary 
deference, our views, and policy have a great moral 
weight elsewhere. Nor is this influence all on one 
side; we in turn are powerfully acted upon from 
without. The" convulsions which are tearing 
Europe to its centre, which menace it with a 
catastrophe similar to the dissolution of the 
Roman Empire, are the resujtof an electric shock 
of opinions, which pervades the atmosphere of 
thought and feeling from Petersburgh to Naples. 

We are within its sphere, wc must regulate our 
conduct with reference to its course and eftccts. 

The French Revolution of July last has, indeed, 
let loose a hurricane in Europe. On its first oc¬ 
currence it was characterized by so much mode¬ 
ration, and tlie first movements of the new Go- 
vernment were directed by a Minifjtry of such 
temperate, and enlightened principles, that the 
lovers of constitutional freedom were sanguine in 
hoping that the change of dynasty would only 
have .secured its mild ascendancy. Those who 
had had opportunities of becoming acquainted 
with the French people; hoped much from the 
changes which circumstances had worked in their 
national character. They had become less volatile, 
and more reflecting. A strong principle of justice, 
and integrity of dealing, marked their transac¬ 
tions. The nation was flourishing, and progres¬ 
sive, property was widely difluseJ, and a vast 
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body of commercial and agricultural interests 
'were involved^in its preservation. A i^pirit of in¬ 
dustry, and a turn for manufacturing and tradings 
pursuits had been created. The whole nation 
had a deep, and abhorrent recollection of the 
dreSdful excesses which bad stained their first 
revolution. On the other hand >^as the absence 
of those masses of property, that aristocratia mix¬ 
ture, which seems absolutely necessary to give 
permnnence to institijtions resembling ours. There 
M^as also much exaggeration of feeling, and error 
on political subjects, and there was the old re¬ 
collection of the splendid victuries of Napoleon, 
and the thirst for military glory, and conquest, 
subdued, but not extinguished, by tine cultivation 
of the arts of pea^e. Still, upon the whole, there 
appeared fair ground for ho])e that the tranquillity 
of Europe, which had subsisted so hapjnl}^ since 
the fall of Napoleon, would not be tro*ublcd, and 
that the French might consolidate, under a ne\y, 
a popular; and a prudent Sov^ereign, that firm, 
and well balanced limited Monarchy, which (Air 
interests, and our sympathies, ecpially prompted 
us to desire for them. Nor do I think Jthat, had 
France been left to herself, these expectations 
would have been disappointed. During the eight 
months which have succeeded, the moderate party 
in the country haVe shewn that they possessed 
great strength, and rested upon an imposing 
mass of public opinion. From the 25th of Sep¬ 
tember last, »when they broke up some popular 

I 4 
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societies of Very dangerous tendencies, to the 
conclusion of the trial of the Ex Ministers, they 
‘always, when roused to action, proved too power¬ 
ful for the anarchists. But the unfortunate •course 
of events in Europe, the succession of popular 
movements, that most unlucky Belgic revolution, 
the Polish revolt, the Italian disturbances, have 
administered such a succession of excitements to 
the popular passions, that it is only wonderful 
how the new, and unstable government of Louis 
Philippe should have resisted them so long. Re¬ 
publican principles, and intrigues, the mania of 
an armed crusade of liberalism, the desire of 
military glory and national aggrandizement, all 
the chords to which French minds and feelings 
answer most readily, have been constantly and 
repeatedly struck. The alarms thus created*have 
given a shock to public credit, and involved the 
tiommetce and industry of the country in embar¬ 
rassment and distress. This state of things has 
again weakened tlie power of the State, by de¬ 
priving it of much of the support of property, as 
wealth and prosperity are the natural props of 
Government, while no political adventurers are 
so desperate and reckless -as men of affluent for¬ 
tunes, suddenly ruined. 

It would be doing less than justice to the cha¬ 
racter and policy of Louis Philippe, since his 
occupation of the throne, not to remark the evi¬ 
dence he has given of his attachment to moderate 
and rational principles, lie has shewn through- 
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out a stron" preference to tlife parties of the Ceii- 
tres^of the (Jhamber, in which the best intellect, 
and integrity of the nation are to be found. He 
has endeavoured with much skill and address to 
steer clear of the rocks which shipwrecked the 
fifst French revolution, * the intoxication of vain 
and visionary political theories’, the intervention 
of the mob, and the national desire for* foreign 
wars of conquest, and for the propagation by 
for^e of arms, like, the followers of Mahomet, of 
the tenets of their political faith. He had the 
merit, in the case of Belgium, of foregoing a 
tempting opportunity of territorial acquisition, 
and of obtaining popularity at home. He j)ro-* 
bably felt that whatever lighted up a general war 
in Europe, its course, under any circumstances, 
would eventually be fatal to himself. Unsuccess¬ 
ful, he would be attacked from without, and over- 
whelmed,by the weight of discontent arnd disap,- 
pointmciit from within. Should the arms of 
France*be triumphant, still lie would have to con¬ 
tend with the violence of factions, and the embar- 
rassments of financial difficulties at honje, vyhile 
every student of the Polytechnic School, every 
Lieutenant of Artillevy, would be dreaming of the 
dazzling course of Napoleon. A whole tide of per¬ 
sonal ambition would be let loose, and the firs^ 
successful General, captivating the imagination of 
the soldiery and the people, would find it no diffi¬ 
cult task to dispossess him of an insecure crown. 

Whatever may have been the sincere reluctaucc 
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of the French Government to engage in war; 

, ( 

whatever may have been the wise and cautious 
pexlicy of Louis Philippe, rather to reconcile his 
more liberal institutions with the established * mo¬ 
narchies of Europe, than to seek to disturb them; 
whatever may have been the force of the mode¬ 
rate and constitutional party in France, there is 
too inuah reason to fear, that events will be too 
strong for all thesa. Sliould they be overpowered, 
the issue of these convulsions wjll be indiscernfole 
by any mortal sagacity. The probability is, that 
the Continent, after being ravaged by war, and 
wearied with anarchy, would sink again into the 
monotonous tranquillity of despotism. The com¬ 
mencement of the struggle would be fatal to all 
that national prosperity and progressivencss; to 
all that personal security, liberty, and happiness, 
for which alone free institutions are precious; 
the end of it would be the destruction of the forms 
of freedom themselves. 

There is no hostility to the interests ‘of real 
and i-ational liberty, in the opinion, that the suc¬ 
cess^ of its principles demands the cessation of 
these popular movements throughout Europe; 
which, whether repressed, *or successful, must 
finally be injurious to its cause. A British 
Cabinet should never lose sight of this position; 
we should never forget, that tlle^e is no national 
object more essehtial, more intimately mixed 
up with our domestic welfare, than the allaying 
this fierce spirit of popular excitement, and the 
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reconciliation and amicable •union^^f France, and 
the liberalized States, with the ancient monar- 
chies. We must remember, while we are dis¬ 
cussing- such* extensive changes, at this critical 
period, in our own Government, \hat we are a 
lAost influential part of this great whole; that 
we shall act upon Europe, and,'in turn, be acted 
'upon by it. If we add a fresh momentiyn td the 
popular excitation of the Continent, it will, in 
tu»;n, give back an additional impulse to our 
own. 

We must first consider, that the carrying of 
the lleform Bill, as it is hailed as a great victory 
by all our own radical and republican, party 
here, so it will be trumpeted forth as a triumph 
by all the democrats and jacobins of the Conti¬ 
nent. It will be proclaimed as a proof of the 
irresistible force of what they call “ le inouve- 
ment;" it will be cited as an evidence, that 
“ La revolution marclie partout;” and it will be 
held forth as an example, to*stir up the emulation 
of other nations. •*' 

In the next ])lace, it is an impression on the 
Continent, which has been repeated in their 
’jouiiials for some thne past, that the change of 
Government, produced by this Reform, would 
greatly weaken the influence of England in the 
Cabinets of Europe. Most firmly do 1 ‘believe 
that it would do so, both iniinediately, and pio- 
s[)ectively; but, at any rate, the mere impression. 



to a certain degree, realizes itself. Jt is curious, 
that this eirerct is contemplated with peculiar 
satisfaction by the most liberal French journals, 
so much is there of national jealousy in their 
feelings towards us. It is a singular admission 
for that party, however, that a large infusion 6i 
democracy would weaken the power of the State, 
and lowe^- its tone towards other nations. 

The French have, likewise, since the dethrone¬ 
ment of Charles X., been engaged in a Parlia¬ 
mentary Reform. Too much subserviency to the 
Crown, or a neglect of the popidar interests, could 
not, during the fifteen years which had elaj)sed 
fsince the Restoration, been charged upon the 
Chamber of Deputies. The variety of little in¬ 
dependent parties into which it was divided, 
their perfect independence, and their extreme 
violence, impaired the efficiency, and destroyed 
the stability of each succeeding Ministry; those 
of the politic De Cazes, and of the enlightened 
and liberal MartignaC, not less than of the'" Jesuit 
Villele, and of the Ultra Polignac. Still it was 
considered, that this assembly was not sufficiently 
popular in its construction; and after having, by 
its daring vindication of its- own indc])endence,' 
and assertion of the opinions of the people, occa¬ 
sioned, first the Ordinances, and then the Revo¬ 
lution ’of July; no sooner was that Revolution 
accomjdished, than it became the object of the 
fiercest attacks of the popular party. It is evident 



that this alteratichi t»f the elective (Vanchise was 
entertained with the greatest reluctance hy all but 
the declared Republicans. Nat merely the Doc¬ 
trinaires, M. de Guizot and the Due de Broglie, 
but M. M. Laffitte, Sebastian!, and others of flic 
extreme left, broached the subject unwillingly, 
j^ainst their better judgjnent, and under the com¬ 
pulsion of the popular clamour. A measure was 
at length provisionally adopted, lowering the quali¬ 
fication from the payment of 300 to 240 francs, direct 
taxes, and inci easing the number of electors from 
84,000, to a nuniber, which has been variously 
stated as from 200,000 to 300,000. Tt was most 
apprchetisively, and reluctantly passed .by all the 
moderate parties, while it was decried as '^utirelY 
inadequate by Lafayette, Mauguin, and the ex¬ 
treme left. Any one acquainted with the public 
iniixi in France, any one knowing how watch¬ 
fully they observe all that occurs here, and who 
can estimate the sensation which tjie passing of 
this Reform Bill would have upon tliern, will at 
once perceive that it will ii\evitably lead to their 
insisting upon a wider basis of elective franclfise. 

Will thev be satisfied with 2a0,0()() electors for 
their 33,000,000, when they see us adding half a 
million at a stroke to our already large constituency 
for a population but two thirds of their number? 
But, it is certain, that in France, a country wholly 
destitute of an aristocracy, either of rank or of j^^roperty, 
monarchy could not subsist a day concurrent with a 
widely extended franchise. The two institutions 
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would come into immediate collif^ion, Republicanism 
W'ould be established fpr a time, until replaced by its 
inevitable successor, absolute power. 

I have pointed the attention of my readers to- the 
unquestionable and powerful effect which the passing 
of this Bill of Reform would produce upon the nations 
of the continent. Were the spectacle offered to their 
eyes, of England, under the influence of a popular 
effervescence, making so vast a stride towards demo- 
cracy, it would inspire the party of the “ mouve- 
ment,” or, in other words, those who are bent upon 
keeping up a continued action on’the part of the peo¬ 
ple against all subsisting establishments, with un¬ 
bounded confidence. It would give them, :n reality, 
a great accession of strength, and, in France, it would 
lead to "a Republican form of Government. 

Now let us weigh the re-action of such a state of 
things upon us ; and let us ask, whether our .own 
monarchy and aristocracy, weakened by this change, 
would endure very long here against all those internal 
enemies, which every one must acknowledge they 
would have to contend with both in England and 
Ireland, backed by the example and influence of a 
Republic,^probably a Military Republic, on the other 
side of the Channel. This measure would effect the 
subversion of two Thrones. 

1 

Finally, a vast movement is taking place through¬ 
out Europe, originating in a cause, which, at first, 
commanded our sincere sympathy,; it has extended, 
in a manner w’hich threatens the whole fabric of 
society w ith dissolution: we have felt the rockings 
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uiid heavings of the eartlif|uake here. If oui" well 
proved institutions have strength to resist the storm, 
we may he able to check and direct it. The influence 
of pngland ^judiciously and temperately exerted, 
might do much to calm excitement, to controul ttie 
fanaticism of liberalism on one hand, and to mediate 

‘9 

between free governments, and absolute monarchy 
on the other. But if wc want thgit strength now, if, 
^by passing this Bill, we become parties to the move¬ 
ment, wc shall be drawn with it in all its subsequent 
phases. Instead of its being subject to any guidance 
of liurs, we shall become dependent upon it. If the 
current can be directed lowartls order, Conservative 


princi[)les^ moderation, and settled forms of govern¬ 
ment, we shall lake the lead ; in a race of demo¬ 
cracy, I’rance wnll. if, therefore, we find in our' 
internal condition a hundred strong aiguments against 
taking this dangerous step, thc^y derive additional 
confirmation from without. We arc induced to reject 


the Bill by all our value for the general cause of 
rational fneedom,** as we would wish to see‘it happily^ 
and peacefully consolidated. We are called upon to 
reject this Bill, as we w^ould not see anarchy invade 
us from without, even if it were not bred w'ithin. 
We are called upon to reject it by idl the. pride of 
patriotism, as vve would not see Englancr following in 
a bad course, insteatj of leading a good one. 
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SECTION IX. 


.CONCLUSION. 

I HAVE left almost entirely unnoticed the strong 
grounds of objection, discoverable by the exami¬ 
nation, in detail, of the provisions and clauseE of 
this Hill. It would be almost impossible to intro¬ 
duce so extensive an innovation, which would not, 
in practice, be found attended with many diffi- 
' culties and defects, unforeseen by those who framed 
it. That any great change will be attended with 
unexpected consequences, is unavoidable; but this 
Bill seems chargeable with errors, imputable to 
hurry, and want of arrangement. The distribution 
of the franchises; the disfranchisement, of places 
of greater opulence and population, than others 
which are spared; the great deficiency of £l0. house- 

' I' 

holders in some of the smaller Boroughs; the large 
powers deposed in the Privy Council, and the 
number of 'Boroughs upon which they will be called 
to exercise them; the carefulj)rovision which has 
been made for the increase of bribery and corruption, 
by the creation of so many Penrhyns, and East 
lletfords, to which all those candidates, who come 
in now for close Boroughs, must betake themselves; 



all these are suflicienlly apparent faults, and many 
^ of them mi^ht have been easily obviated. They 
are aii evidencb of the inattention and of the haste 
with which it has been framed. As several of these 
defects are exactly of that kind which t would attract 
the, strongest animadversion from the radical Re¬ 
formers, we must conclude that'’ they have some 
i)f)werfnl motive in passing 4hem over so silentV. 
It is not indeed dilhculf to discover. I’hey are 
charmed vvith having established the precedent of 
so vast a change; and it is an additional recom¬ 
mendation to them, that the new system is to be 
so full of imperfections. Had the Ministry, by 
some strange chance, produced at once a perfect 
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plan, their occupation would have been gone; but 
as it is, they would have the fairest possible prospect 
of continual alteration, mutation, and deterioration. 

The very reason which decides them to support 
the Bill, with all its faults, is the strongest for re¬ 
jecting it, u ith every mind alive to a prudent regard 
for the welfare of the country. 'I’he defects are 
serious objections in themselves; they alone are 
valid reasons for throwing it out; but when we 
consider that Ministers bring it forward as a final 
settlement, that it is upon that ground solely that 
they can be entitled to ask the House to receive 
it, surely all these flaws and blunders must entirely 
deprive it of that character. In this light, objections 
of detail assume a tenfold importance. 

Every blunder, every oversight, every sin of omis- 



sion, or of comniijssion, however trifling, introduces 
an element of instability, a ground of• future cavil, 
or of future modification, into what, if'It be received 
at all, ought to be received with every guarantee 
of its being a final adjustment. 

We are now fast approaching those later stages, 
which will detern^ine the fate of this measure, and 
wi,th it that of the Britisfi nation. Some observations 
which I have made updn the circumstances at¬ 
tending its earlier progress, induce me to address 
one short remark to those, who', view ing it as "I do, 
as most dangerous and subversive in its character, 
have voted from deference to the popular feeling, 
in op[)osition to the dictates of their own better 
judgment. Let them remember, that this step is 
irrevocable; they wish to act with caution, but 
caution can have nothing in common with iti I'he 
reckless and blind temerity which broughtit forward, 
or the still more alarming designs of many who 
support it, cannot be defeated by temporizing move¬ 
ments. Let those^ who think that this, is “ the 
(iJKi, and not the pruning knife," abandon the vain 
expectation, that they can direct the edge, or regu¬ 
late the descent of this improper, clumsy, fatal 
instrument. They must arrest the uplifted arm 
that has madly raised it; th^re is destruction in its 
fall. The mortal blow woultl be given lo the con¬ 
stitution, and lo social order the rest would be 
but the protracted struggle of lingering dissolution. If 
there be danger in the bolder, franker line, it is 





a (laiif^ur less in (iegrec, and riol yo formidable in 
kind. 

“ Let him 'vho crawls, ciiamouied of decay, 

“ Cling- to his couch, and sicken years away; 

** Heave his thick brealli, and shake his palsied head, 

“ Ours the fresh turf, and not the feverikh bed.” 

t 

Bui let them be assured, that tli4i more decided is 
the safer course. Let them do their duty, unde¬ 
terred by that popular feeling, which is evanescent, 
which is mistaken; and which will, in the end, ac¬ 
knowledge its error,* and subscribe to the decisions 
of justice and reason. Let them confront this me¬ 
nacing ax3, as they value our prosperity, cur place 
among nations, the prospects of our children. Let 
them oppose this Bill, as they would be faithful to 
their (charge, true to their country, Just to posterity; 
as they would anSwer it, in their last hour, to their 
conscience, and their God. 


i'liliiiK, C min, 
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PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 


SECTION I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Tin; great excitement prevailing throughout the, 
nation upon the subject of Parliamentary Reform, 
must attract the most anxious attention, in every 
one alive to tThe importance of the question. 
There can be little doubt that the public have 
been awakened to this intense interest from a 
recent state of comparative indifference, that very * 
lately it jvas not much considered, and was left to 
those Reformers 'par metier^ who constitute a s^ll 
sect, and made few proselytes. Before l^ittempt 
to enter into the momentous question itse’ff, some 
remarks upon the nature, and temper of this sud¬ 
den, and strong feding is an important preli¬ 
minary. 

When any great question of* national policy 
gradually, and steadily advances 'in the favourable 
opinion of the enlightened, and reflecting portion 
of the community, when it is advocated by the 
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wisest, cincl most eminent statesmen of all parties, 
when it nunibers among its converts the ablest of 
its former opponents, when it enlists as its‘sup¬ 
porters almost all the recruits from the rising 
generation, vv'hen, lastly, originating amoitg the 
higher, and better infornied ranks, it little by little 
conciliates, or o>erpowers the hostile prejudices 
of the mass, such circumstances constitute the 
strongest presumptive evidence of its wisdom, and 
policy that the testimony of public opinion can 
afford. 

It will be easily perceived, I think, that 1 am 
not now describing the progress of the Reform 
question; in all these points it offers a marked 
contrast to the progress, and triumph of the mea¬ 
sure of Catholic Emancij)ation. There is another 
leading difference between them worthy of ob¬ 
servation. Tn proportion as the Catholic Question 
was investigated, sifted, and argued, as it wore, 
in the presence of the whole nation, its scope, 
and probable operation, became better defined; 
indistinct apprehensions were removed, its objects 
became more precise, and its consequences clearer. 
Each phrty knew, one what was to be obtained, 
the other what it wished to withhold. We have 
not reached this epoch in thte history of Reform. 
The word is a singularly vague one; it means 
every thing, and* any thing; it conveys no positive 
idea whatever; but seems to have a different ac¬ 
ceptation in each different mouth, and to assume 
as many shapes, to give birth to as many different 
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))lan.s, as there are parties, or distinct interests 
jn the nation* 

Th^ petitions which are presented to the Housq, 
of Commons, aild the views which are taken by 
tlie newpapers, are founded upon many asser¬ 
tions, wliich are entirely nssuincd, upon princi- 
])les, which arp greatly controverted, and upon 
expectations of future benefits, which couId.nevel* 
be realized. 

Ist.^ They build all their conclusions upon the 
theory, tliat the will of the people, that is of the 
numencal majority of the ]>eople, is, or ought to 
be, the onlf legiliinatc source of government and 
authority. They regard that government as ^Uie 
best, ]>urcst, and most calculated for the general 
good, which derives its power most directly from 
this fountain head, and is the most faithful inter¬ 
preter of this will. 

2d. They believe that the present cdns^tutioii 
of the empire is an usurpation of the higher 
classes; that there existed at h*ome period of our 
history, cither in the days of the Saxon Witleild 
(TCinote, or anterior to the invasion of’Juiiu» Cod- 

_ ii * 

sar, or at some other time not exactly spejcified, a 
greater degi ce of freedop^, and happiness, a more 
equal representation, a^House of Commons more 
independent of the executive, and more dependent 
on the people, than they have ever been blesSed 
with since. 

3d. They take for granted that the administration 
of the exeoutivp has constantly been, and is profli- 

B 2 
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gate and corrupt, in the highest degree; that the 
whole modern history of our country' is a series of 
unjust and impolitic wars; and that our internal 
and domestic government is a grinding tj^ranny, 
wringing their hard earnings from the laborious 
classes, by iniquitous taxes, to lavish the produce 
in sinecures, and pensions, upon venal place- 


hunte’-s, and upon grasping nobles. 

4th. They constantly suppose, that as every po¬ 
litical evil is the result of the misrule to which 

) 

they have been subjected, so Parliamentary Re¬ 


form is the sovereign panacea which is to cure 
them all instantaneously, that the natron is to be 


completely relieved from every burthen, that the 


inferior classes are to obtain an extended com¬ 


mand over all the necessaries, and enjoyments of 
life, and that a great and immediate accei^'sioii of 
national prosperity will follow this measure. 

5th.'Lastly, the most influential advocates of 
Reform openly declare, that any probable con¬ 
cession which may be obtained from the Legisla¬ 
ture, any partial alteration in the mode of repre¬ 
sentation, is only a step to another, and a more 
extensive one. They frankly profess that it is 
their object and aim to effect, either gradually, or 
at once, a complete change in the whole constitu¬ 
tion of the government; and that all our laws and 
institutions are to be subjected to so entire a mo¬ 
dification, as to render it impossible for the wisest 
to calculate the effects of such extensive muta¬ 


tions upon the whole frame work of existing 
society. . 
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Such appear to me the principal arguments, and 
propositions, which have been, at different times, 
very ably, and ingeniously supported, which have, 
either wholly, .or in part, been adopted by th^ 
friends of Reform, and upon which their views 
and opinions have very gjenerally been founded. 
Sucli arc the impressions wliich ^sometimes sepa- 
riitely, sometimes indistinctly blended together, 
arc entertained by the public, and form tile basis 
of that eager demand for Reform, which makes 
itself so loudly heard. 

1 am aware, that, in stating the opinions of 
others, I ^m liable to misrepresent them.; I am 
aware, that many a partizan of Reform may justly 
say, “ You do not describe my motives or my ob¬ 
jects accurately; I am not principally influenced 
by thf} reasons you have enumerated ; my conclu¬ 
sions are drawn from different premises.” Admit¬ 
ting the full foj ce of such remarks, admitting that 
many arguments in favour of Parliamentary Re¬ 
form cannot be classed under these heads, I still 
am persuaded that they do comprize the majority 
of those which have the greatest influence upon 
the public mind at this time. I am no uhfiompro- 
mising antagonist of Reform; and thos*5, perhaps, 
do no disservice to tlNc"*cause of practical, and ra¬ 
tional reform, who, as we enter upon this vast 
field, endeavour to trace some boundaries to its 
extent. Nor is a determined hostility to a princi¬ 
ple to be inferred, because, in a sincere and im¬ 
partial search after truth, some of the arguments 

* o 
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by which it is supported appear to be doubtful, or 
erroneous. And in a question like that of Reform, 
which embraces a thousand others, which means 
every thing, from the transfer of the franchise of 
a borough to the adjoining hundred, to the a'ssimi; 
lation of the British Constitution with that of 

V ‘I 

Modern America^ or of Ancient Athens, it is very 
desirable that Reformers should be classified, and 
that wb should know how many different regi¬ 
ments of opinions are enlisted under the same 
banner. 
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SECTION II. 


TIIF SCrVEREIGNTY OF E PEOPLE. 

In the physical world, our discoveries of ^le great 
secondary causes, or laws, whirch govern the uni- 
vei^e, have been .derived from an attentive ob¬ 
servation of facts, and from the inferences which 
have befn drawn from them. Wherevej* an uni¬ 
form operation of nature has been perceived, a 
general principle has been established, and thd 
mightiest results of science are contained in this 
generalization ©f the fruits of our experience. 

The most powerful minds, in quitting this sure 
guide, and in entering upon the trackless void of 
hypotheses and conjecture, have been speedily led 
into error. The analogy appears perfect in the 
moral world; and he who would speculate upon 
man, either in his individual, or social cajjacity, 
upon other data than those with which history, 
and experience furnish us, would soon be entan¬ 
gled in a web of enofs fraught with far more prac¬ 
tical mischief, than the baseless theories of Pto¬ 
lemy, and Descartes. 

The proof of the dogma of the Sovereignty of 
the People is the object of Rousseau’s celebrated 
treatise, “ Le Contrilt Socialand to reconcile 
• B 4 
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his theory with facts, he makes a gratuitous sup¬ 
position of an implied compact originally entered 
into between the governors, and the goyerned, .^ind 
reasons upon the imaginary conditions of this com¬ 
pact, as astronomers found their calculations upon 
the ideal lines of the Equator and the Zodiac. 
But it appears a manifest fallacy to f)rove the ex¬ 
istence of a principle which is at variance with^ 
facts and experience, by the assumption of a purely 
fanciful hypothesis; and Le Contr^lt Social will be 
classed by all correct reasoners as a brilliant but 
hollow paradox. 

The Spvereignty of the People cannot be estab¬ 
lished as the true principle of government, simply, 
because such a Sovereignty never has existed to 
our knowledge since the creation of man; because 
the evidence of all times, and the history of all na¬ 
tions, prove that while the Deity formed us as social 
beings, he made some form of government, and 
the consequent relation of the governors- and the 
governed, coeval with our very existence. The 
will of the whole people must always he more in¬ 
ert, and conseauently less powerful than the will 
of some portion of that people. Wherever such a 
maxim has been recognised, it has led to constant 
alternations of power into the hands of different 
persons claiming to be the interpreters of that 
will, until, by a t.acit abjuration of it, some more 
permanent form has succeeded. The equal au¬ 
thority of laws, and the enjoyment of civil and 
personal liberty, are the offspring of no recurrence 
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to primitive rights; they are the last results of 
civilization apd intelligence, the consequences of a 
long aeries of* discipline and controul, to which 
the popular will.has been subjected, and they ar^ 
preserve by the maintenance of certain restraints. 
The^ subjection of man to t]ie authority of his feb 
low, never was an act of pure volition ; it was an 
effect of the circumstances of his position, and of 
the instinctive wants of his nature. We might as 
well call the power of a (^ueen Bee an usurpation, 
and assert that the bell sheep is the mere inter¬ 
preter of the will of the flock. 

But although it is generally admitted by sane 
minds that the will of the mass cannot directly 
govern, the existence of an inherent though dor¬ 
mant right is still stoutly maintained ; and it is as¬ 
serted, *that since’the device of a representative 
system affords an organ to the expression of that 
will, the right revives, and that the people, through 
these their a'^ents, ought to possess the substantive 
authority .of the State. I can still see no valid 

V • 

argument in this fiction of a latent right, which,it 
is acknowledged has never existed, which mankind 
could never have exercised or possessed, and could 
not therefore delegate. I must return to my posi¬ 
tion, that there is clear evidence of the intention 
of the Creator that mankind should be formed into 
communities, some portion the depositaries of, and 
the rest amenable to authority; that we cannot at 
once suppose a right only to be governed by their 
own consent, and believe in such an intention 
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which would necessarily cancel it, that this divi¬ 
sion of our species is general, and conformable to 
a universal law, that the representative system, 
(however admirable as a human invention) is only 
partially adopted among the nations of th^ earth, 
and that it is absurd to suppose a common right 
thus generally in abeyance, and only revived to so 
limited an extent. 

The Sovereignty of the People, and the divine 
right of Kings, appear to me to be principles, equally 
erroneous in themselves, and equally inimical to 
the happiness of society; the one leading directly 
to despotism, and the other to anarchy and confusion. 

There are two grounds upon which the proposi¬ 
tions are supported, that the will of the people 
ought to be the ruling power of the State, and 
that governments approach excellence inasmuch 
as they most directly reflect that will. One, 
founded upon the assumption, or inference of an 
inherent right, the other upon the assertion that in 
fact those governments are the best, diffuse happi¬ 
ness most widely, check the abuses incident to 
government most efficaciously, and secure tJie great 
institutions of society most safely, in proportion as 
they derive their force immediately, and renew it 
frequently from this source.' 

Now, if tlic first of these positions be established, 
it si'persedes the discussion of the second. If a 
positive right exists, its effects do not destroy it; 
if its consequences are evil, we may lament; if 
they are good, we may rejoice in them ; but these 
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sentiments do not atFect its existence. We may 
deplore tha^ a man in possession, of fortune, dissi¬ 
pates it in gaming, or extravagance, and reduces 
his family to beggary, but his right to dispose of 
his oVn is undoubted, and we csyinot interfere 
to prevent him. , 

But having discussed the question of right, and 
denied its existence, it is next incumbent upon jis 
to examine that of expediency. The first, involved 
mixed considerations of abstract* reasoning, and of 
the deductions frorfl facts and experience; the 
second, is an argument from facts and experience 
only. We have no means of judging what-will be 
for the benefit of mankind, except by observing ^ 
what has contributed to it. It is evident that the 
recognition of the principle at all, is a virtual 
acloptidoii of a purely democratic basis of govern¬ 
ment. Wliatever power is bestowed by the peo- 
]de, may be legally, and at pleasure -resumed by 
them. ]\c/ authority can be compatible with such * 
a theory, except a delegated and temporary one. 

I do not see how (whatever practical modification 
might be introduced) we could avoid drawing this 
conclusion, that the great end and aim of‘govern- 
inent should be, upon every measure, to elicit the 
wishes of the majority’^of the nation, and to fulfil 
them. The attempt to establish this form of 
government is no ryew experiments 

It has uniformly, except in one very peculiar 
and recent instance, totally failed. While it en¬ 
dured in the ancient Greek republics, in France 
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during the first years of the revolution ; in every 
other [)art of the world, except the United States, 
it has constantly proved of short duration; it* has 
tdrn society by frequent comulsions^ it has placed 
the reality of power in the hands of demagogues, 
who have ruled by the passions of the people, and 
it has been ever ^eady to violate, on lighter pre¬ 
texts than even despotic tyranny, the security of 
pro])crty and person. 

Wherever the will of the people, of the masses^ 
according to the current phrase of the day, has 
been called into activity, and the powers of the 
State rendered immediately and directly depend¬ 
ent upon it, the elements of order and stability 
have been wanting, the influence of mind, and in¬ 
telligence has been suspended, national prosperity 
and individual happiness have been injured, and 
such a state of things has always been temporary, 
because it w.as insufferable. 

In the United States, a government originally 
republican, and assujiiing daily a more purely 
dcrjniocralic character, has existed for nearly fifty 
years ; a brief, space in the history of nations. To 
the high-credit of that energetic, enterprising, and 
intelligent people, this form has there, and tiierc 
only, been found compatible with the institutions 
of civilized life. But I will beg my readers to 
observe, that the experiment cannot yet be con¬ 
sidered as fully .tried, that the Americans inhe¬ 
rited from us an admirable system of laws, and that 
they sj)rung into existence as a nation, trained 



to* obedience to these laws ^as a colony. How- 
peculiar, tpo, are its circumstancesj a graft from 
the ’most civilized nation in the world, upon a 
boundless and an unappropriated territory. TTie 
^ight^ of property there are alrapst universally 
diffused, and the collisiQn of interests is rendered 
less close by the wide space over which the nation 
scatters itself. This is a very singular combipa- 
tion, and ought to be regarded as a solitary ex¬ 
ception. We see that even in *the Spanish Ame¬ 
rican Republics, tllough equally favoured by ])osi- 
lion, the same results have not been olitaincd, and 
they may be cited as examples of the evi]« vvhic-h 
have alw-ays attended democracies. 

There is a belief that, left to themsclvi^s, the 
body of the people wdll, by a sort of instinct, by a 
kind*of moral chemistry, extracting the essence of 
truth and reason from the mass of ei ror and pre¬ 
judice, favour those measures, and select those 
men best* adapted to advance the interests of thfc 
whole., 1 cannot give my assent to this maxim 
VoA' populif voA' Dei, I can understand no pr/u;c&s 
by w^hich, when a vast majority of.indivjduuls are 
ignorant, uninformed, and jirejudiced ujron a Sub¬ 
ject, a small minority should direct them to decide 
wisely. Truth, if'•left to itself, will out in time, 
but with such materials it would be a very long¬ 
time in getting .out; and us delay would ,not be 
permitted, the wrong decision would most fre¬ 
quently precede the right opinion. 

In En "land, happily, public opinion means, 
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and is confined to the educated and intelligent 
members of the community; to those who are 
o])en to new impressions; who can understand 
and balance different arguments. - Yet, with all 
this faculty of discrimination, it is a great advan¬ 
tage that our form of govern nicnt does not yield 
too pliably to every tide of public opinion ; that 
each great and important measure is detained, as 
it were,’ some time under our examination. We 
must all be aware'that public opinion is, and has 
always been, very often quite Wrong, particularly 
at first; that instead of being the opinion of all, 
it is frequently the opinion of a few, and is 
adopted by the rest, who merely echo it; and 
that dxj)erience sliows it as liable to error, mis¬ 
take, and prejudice, as tlie ojiinion of any indi¬ 
vidual. What is called public opinion is fre¬ 
quently an ojunion taken iij) by two or throe load¬ 
ing poriodicals, and imbibed for a ce rtain number 
of weeks by a considerable portion of ^tbe com¬ 
munity with their breakfast. Peo])le sal^y fortli 
for the day, and naturally carve materials for con¬ 
versation with their acquaintances in the street, 
club, counting-house, or dinner table, from these 
ingenious articles. It is much easier, upon sub¬ 
jects with which they may have a limited ac¬ 
quaintance, and no strong interest, to adopt and 
retail, than to weigh, balance, and examine. A 
certain number of watch-words and current senti¬ 
ments, are thus passed from mouth to mouth; a 
general impression is created, and we are shortly 
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told* that this or that question, involving, perhaps, 
the most vital interests of the State, has made a 
wonderful progress, and that the public feelings 


have undergone a marked change upon it withifl 
the la-st two months. A new opinion is a little 
like a new fashion in dress; the tailors and mil- 
liners invent certain fresh modes, every year; it 
is, quite one of the arcana of their trade. Some; 


times tlmsc modes do not take at all; they Caimot 
get into fashion ; nobody knows Vhy : otliers are 
more’successful, they have a great vogue for a long 
season before they are laid by and forgotten. 
Upon tlie .whole, this constant starting of- fresh 
matter for our attention and scrutiny, is highly 
beneficial. The intellectual faculties of the c'om- 


munity are stimulated, and kept in exercise. 
Curiosity being awakened, and directed to any 
subject, mind is brought to bear upon ; and the 
question, which was first started in live columns 
of the Ncxi'spaper or the Review, is explored, 
developed^ and finally disposed of by the ])ro- 
fouiid labours of the scholar, the political phi¬ 
losopher, and the statesman. All that can be 
objected to, is identifying this noisy and fleeting 
echo with the calm and final judgment of the 
reason and intellect of* the country. 

No one estimates more highly the value of an 
intelligent, active, a^d enlightened, public opinjon, 
than I do; no one is more sensiblje of the whole¬ 
some influence which it exercises upon the exe¬ 
cutive, the legislature, and the nation; but it has 



not yet cstabJished the slij^litest claim to infalli¬ 
bility; and from the time when it should be con¬ 
verted from a vigilant observer, an attentive 
Vnonitor, into a controiiling and dictatorial power, 
its tendencies would be as pernicious as they are 
now salutary. 

But if such be the nature of the opinion of the 
cultivated part of the British nation, what would 
be thbt of the great body of the uneducated, or 
half educated people? They will either be entirely 
cyphers, or they would add-^to the mass of error, 
and render it more easy for prejudice, or clamour, 
to stifle the voice of reason. Perhaps,, were Eng¬ 
land polled, the majority might still be of opinion, 
that the Sun moved round the Earth. Would 
they be likely to entertain jaster notions upon 
j)()litics, that most difficult and deceiving of all 
sciences, the results of which are so frequently 
the very opposite of those which a first view would 
lead us to suppose ? 

It has been argqed, that the elective franchise 
pxpperly should be vested in all persons of educa¬ 
tion and property. There can be no natural right 
thus created. Such an argument must be founded 
upon the grounds of the probable advantages and 
benefits to the community.'^ It cannot be a part 
or a modification of the principle of the sovereignty 
of t|ic people. .If there is no inherent right in tluj 
whole people, still less is there an inherent right 
in any portion of that people. The merits of a 
practical measure, fixing any arbitrary qualifica- 
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tion upon such a basis, are fair suj>jects of dis- 
cu€sion; but it must be upon considerations of 
expediencjs, not of right. Education,, like Reform, 
is a<^ord achnitting of great latitude of interpre¬ 
tation. It signifies every thing, from an attend¬ 
ance bpon a Sunday School, to tho most brilliant 
ac|idcmical honours; from a knowledge of reading 
and writing, to the highest culfure and the most 
extensive acquirements of human intellect, in 
the sense in which it is used by the popular 
writers of the day, a very slight tincture of 
education appears lo be meant. If tliat degree 
of it be intended, which would give the reason a 
predominance over the passions and prejiidices, 
which would at all assist the judgment in founing 
correct conclusions in politics, a much greater 
share would be required. Nothing is so deceiving 
as tliose misty j)erceptions of such complicated 
subjects, which the first slender knowledge of 
books afi'ords. Moving in such a fog, f)eaple mis¬ 
take the size, nature, and relative bearing, of all 
the land>marks they manage*dimly to descry; 
they soon become irretrievably puzzled. 

If it be such a portion of mental cultivation as 
may enable the possessor accurately Jtp compre¬ 
hend, for example, the ^arguments pro and con, of 
any of the great questions of internal, foreign, or 
colonial policy which divide ^ur councils, such a 
qualification mights be a very adfmirable onfe, if 
the line could possibly be drawti; but it would 

certainly be one of the narrowest that could be 

c 
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selected. It would not extend beyond the gentry, 
including members o^the liberal and learned pro¬ 
fessions, and of the commercial world, artists, 
literary men by profession, and the flower of the 
middle ranks. Whether such a limit would be 
consonant to the views of Reformers in gefieral. 
may be doubted. It would certainly not give our 
representation a more popular form than it bears 
at present. 



SECTIOX Til. 


COMPOSITION, AND POWERS OF 'FHE HOUSE OF COM,- 
MONS, AT FORMER PERIODS OF OUR HISTORY. 

Werj: the fact once established that the English 
nation ever enjoyed, at any remote time, a greater 
degree of real freedom, than they do at present, 
such a conclusion would be one of the most pain¬ 
ful to the friends of rational liberty. * 

Could it be proved that free institutions were 
contemporary alone with barbarous periods, waih 
an early and rude state of society, that as men ad¬ 
vanced in knowledge and civilization, if they did 
not abjure the principles, they discarded the spirit, 
and relinquished the possession of freedom, we 
should be'led to fear that liberly could claim no 
natural alliance with prosperity and hajipiness. 

Fortunately for those who believe, tliat, iit spiter 
of a thousand errors, temporary misfortiffkes, par¬ 
tial retrograde movement*!, mankind are essentially 
progressive, who love liberal government from no 
blind attachment to a name, HdiU, because they 
think that a large mixture of the^ ingredient of 
freedom promotes the development of our highest 
faculties, and the attainment of practical good, the 
• c 2 
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evidence of ^ our history establishes the direct 
reverse. 

We trace, indeed, through remote ages, the germ 
cf those principles which have since borne so ad¬ 
mirable a fruit, as in the biography of some emi¬ 
nent individual, we love to note in childhood the 
first sparks of genius, 'the earliest indications of 
future cxtellencc. The mild and equitable prac¬ 
tice of our common law, the institutions of Alfred, 
the provisions of Magna Charta, and the statutes 
of the Edwards, are all parts of the foundations of 
this noble edifice. We may cite them with pride, 
as proofs of the innate love of freedom in the hearts 
of Englishmen, and of the strong practical good 
sense which all their national acts evince, from 
their first existence as a ])eople. 

But when, in the twilight of tradition, we seek to 
discov er the outline of a uniform, and regular re¬ 
presentation in Parliament, we find tliat the mira¬ 
cles of Merlin the Enchanter, the adventures of 
King Arthur, and the exploits of his Knights of 
the Round 1'able, rest upon far better ground. 
No records have been handed down to us of the 
composition of, or manner of summoning or as¬ 
sembling yhe Wittena Gemote of our Saxon ances¬ 
tors. In this absence of all direct evidence, we are 
at perfect liberty to make what conjectures we 
please respecting it; and the arguments against the 
existence of universal suffrage, vote by ballot, and 
annual Parliaments, are purely presumptive, and 
derived from analogy. Yet upon the best consi- 
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deration the materials present, .antiquarians have 
been, inclin'ed to conclude that it was similar to 
the assemblies 9 f elders common to the rude tjibes 
of Germany; and, compared with modern times, 
probably bore a closer affinity to a meeting of 
Sachems among the North American Indians, than 
to the structure of our present Parliament. What¬ 
ever may have been the merits of their system, it 
seems too entirely lost in the nigiit of past time to 
admit of revival, and far too indefinite and obscure 
to allow of any claim of right being founded upon 
its extinct and forgotten forms. Indeed, the 
whole argument is so groundless, unsubstantial, 
and illusory, that it can never rank among tl/e te¬ 
nable opinions of men of letters and understanding, 
but must be classed as one of those fraudulent ap¬ 
peals to the ignorance and passions of the multi¬ 
tude which are resorted to by designing dema- 
^ogues. • 

The warlike Monarchs of the Norman race, 

* • * 

with their mail clad Barons, their forestal rights, 
their tenures by military service, bringing the feu¬ 
dal system in all its perfection in their tram, cafi- 
not be regarded as the champions of f^pular and 
equal rights, or their, rbigns as the golden era of 
civil liberty. There ran, indeed, through the chi¬ 
valrous institutions of the rrfiddle ages a certain 
irregular, and almost indefinably love of liberty, 
“ which kept alive, even in servitude itself, the 
spirit of an exalted freedombut this sentiment, 
however worthy of the eloquent eulogy of Burke, 

c 3 
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was of much too lordly and exclusive a character 
to incline them the least to the adoption of any 
p».o'jiiarly democratic basis of representation. 
Our early Parliaments ayipear to have been en¬ 
tirely composed of Nobles and dignified Clergy; 
and the first mixture of a more popular element in 
its composition seems to have been an innovation 
of Simon de Mountfort in the reign of Henry the 
Third, to render it the instrument of his criminal 
ambition. 

It was long before it grew into importance or 
power *, and the comparatively small number of 
members in Henry the Sixth’s reign, only 300, the 
quaHfication too of voters for Knights of the Shire, 
40.V., which then equalled as many pounds of our 
times, shew how little of an extended or jiupular 
character tlie House of Commons possessed. It 
may, however, be justly remarked of these early 
Parliaments, that the close boroughs^ the repre¬ 
sentation of places having no population or impor¬ 
tance, an irregularity so much animadverted upon 
in our days, had then no existence. That is the 
mere edect of time, and of the decline of the for¬ 
mer opulcdce of these towns. However, the pri¬ 
vilege exercised by the Ci*own, of leaving out old, 
or summoning from new boroughs, according to its 
own good will or pleasure, would probably be con¬ 
sidered as a full equivalent, and would tend to 
throw a little too much power into the hands of 
the executive. The sturdiest Reformer will alto¬ 
gether be inclined to allow that, in ihe nursing of 
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oirt* young liberties, the gradual creeping of this 
defect into,our system was attended .with less dan¬ 
gerous consequences than the continued exercise 
of so formidable a discretionary power brtke 
.Crown. But from the great authoj*ity of the No¬ 
bles, it seems certain that an influence of a very 
despotic kind was early resortedTto by them in the 
election of burgesses. • 

It is not merely in the mode of its election, but 
in the subordinate part it acted, in its utter insig¬ 
nificance as a poli’tical power, that we see the 
nature of the House of Commons in these times. 
During the fierce struggles between the Kifigs and 
Barons, the long wars of the Houses of York and* 
Lancaster, how seldom do we hear of the I*arlia- 
meut—how silent is the voice, how impotent the 
autluAity of the third branch of the Legislature. 

It is not under the sceptre of the Tudors, the 
tyranny of Henry the Eighth, or the Vigorous but 
arbitrary government of Elizabeth, that we shall* 
find traci^s of the indepcndeHce of the House of 
Commons. It was a matter of very little inipor- 
tance how they were chosen, since il; wag clearly 
a mode which did not leave them a ^raclion of a 
will of their own. 

i 

From the accessioh of the Stuarts alone can we 
date the rise of the power an^mportance of Par¬ 
liament, as it now exists. All its preceding his¬ 
tory does but shew a few partiabindications of its 
destined greatness. It was no creation of human 
wisdom, no^settlcd plan ; it grew gradually, from 

c 4 
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small beginnings, like an acorn thrown into the 
ground, and was 'adapted, by circumstances, into 
an organ for the assertion of the rights, and sup¬ 
port'bf the interests of the nation. When fierce 
Simon de Mountfort summoned the Knigiits o^ 
Shires to aid his lawless attempts to usurp the 
sovereign authority, he no more dreamed of a full, 
fair, and equal representation of the people, than 
he did of defeating Mr. Goulburn’s motion on the 
Civil List, and causing the Duke of Wellington’s 
resignation. 

In the history of our country we find the most 
natural explanation of the various irregularities in 
the composition of the House; we see that these 
anomalies have not prevented it from being a 
faithful interpreter of the spirit of each succeeding 
age, and a useful servant in the great cause of 
rational liberty. If mature consideration shall 
fully establi'sh that these imperfections are inju¬ 
rious to the action of the machine, and can safely 
be cured, no attacliment to ancient forms should 
deter us from entering upon the task. But we 
must bring them forward as novel improvements, 
the responsibility of their introduction must rest 
with the present age; we must proceed upon the 
lights of our own times, not upon Saxon or Nor¬ 
man precedents. We shall not discover models to 
work by, in the depths of antiquarian research; and 
it is incumbent upon us to advance cautiously, for 
we are pioneers in a new path, and can derive no 
aid from the suggestions of past expei;ience. 



SECTION IV. 


REVIEW OF THE PRACTICAL MmilTS OF OUR 
GOVERNMENT. 

Thei^e is no question connected with that of Re¬ 
form, upon which it is more important to form 
correct opinions than this. Whether we shall in¬ 
troduce an*y change at all, to what extent, and in 
what manner we shall change our ])resent system 
of government, depend entirely upon our know¬ 
ledge of its excellencies and defects, and upon the 
means *wc possess of remedying the latter, with¬ 
out disproportionately subtracting from the for¬ 
mer. Nothing can be more self-evideift tjian this 
proposition ; the only difficulty lies not in the 
statemenif, but in the solution.* It is more ardu¬ 
ous, because there is no fixed rule to g6 by,/no 

settled point to depart from, no preVious,plan to 

^ • 

compare with, no established theory refer to, 
in the whole fabric pf our constitution. It is 
throughout a collection of anomalies, a blending 
of different elements, and umjiii of distinct prin¬ 
ciples ; an amalgamation of various interests, an 
almost fortuitous combination, of its component 
parts. It has been cemented into one vast 
irregular wbole; it has adapted itself to the 
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wants, circumstaiifies, and national charact«!jr of 
the }>eople,, by ihc silent operation .of time, and 
by the insensible and reciprocal' influence be- 
twVifeii them. Such in.stitutions can be judged 
only by thwr results; they defy all abstract 
reasoning,—they challenge com])arison with those 
of other countf-ies,—they appeal to history and 
experience. This large mixture of accident in 
the composition of our Government; this charac¬ 
teristic of unexpected eftects produced by its 
combinations, as little to be anticipated as the 
discovery of gunpowder from the union of salt¬ 
petre and brimstone, has been one hiain cause 
of the almost superstitious reluctance felt by 
many able. statesmen to attempt remedying its 
most trilling defect. They reasoned, that as hu¬ 
man w'isdom had not created it, and could not 
fully estimate its latent workings, or the con¬ 
nexion which one part had with another, it w^as 
dangerous to tamper wdth it, or to attempt inno¬ 
vations, wdiich, hwvever apparently bcixiflcial in 
their immediate efl'ects, might produce ultimate 
ones of. a very difl'erent description. This argu¬ 
ment has t)een pushed too far, but it may fairly 
operate with those who do not condemn the 
British Constitution altogether, to the extent of 
inducing the mostvextreme caution in every im¬ 
portant alteration. One reimrk may here be 
made, that this gradual formation of our Govern¬ 
ment, and the natural influence of the people 
upon it, and it upon the people, arc .strong proofs 
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of the existence of that uniformity between the 
‘ laws and the national character, wants, and ha- 
bits, which is in itself no trifling good. 

Those deterrnined advocates of a very extdfi'live 
Parliamentary Reform, whose part}> zeal renders 
th^ii little scrupulous of the means by which they 
support their cause, and who *certaii^Jy cannot 
claim the weight which coolness, impartiality, ai/d 
candour, give to opinions, appear to agree with 
me, .that it is very much.a practical question. 
They take up incidentally other positions, such as 
the Sovereignty of the People, a former pure re¬ 
presentation, &c., but they principally dwell upon 
the abuses of the present system, upon the profli-, 
gacy and extravagance of public men, upon the 
cruel oppression of the taxes, upon the uimeces- 
sarv burthens heaped upon the people, and upon 
the remedy from all these evils to be found in 
Parliamentary Reform. * • 

If we look back to the history of Europe since 
the yeai’ 1GS8, there are certainly none of the 
usual proofs of a bad government; and the aqtfals 
of no country, perhaps, have ever pre*?ented a 
more uniform course of prosperity, a jpore steady 
and unvarying progress of improvement, or a 
richer harvest of well-founded and merited glory. 
Our internal wealth, and o»;«s^ external influence 
and power, have* been boundlessly augmented. 
Of the four great wars in wiiich we have been 
engaged, three were undertaken for a mighty 
European object, in which our own interests were 
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identified with the liberties and independence of 
nations. They were marked by splendid achieve¬ 
ments, and were conducted to a glorious and suc¬ 
cessful termination. One war, indeed, was more 
questionable in its policy, and less fortunate in it3 
issue, but in its commencement it was the en'or, 
not less of the "peoole than of the government; 
the blame is at least a divided one. During this 
period our institutions have fixed the admiration 
of Europe ; the greatest writers of the continent, 
from Voltaire and Montesquieu to Madame dc 
Stael,* have celebrated their excellence, and 
almost every people has successively endeavoured, 
at the expense of enormous sacrifices, by the most 
determined attempts, to introduce and copy them. 
A long succession of great and illustrious states¬ 
men have been trained to public life, by the 
means of these institutions, which have at least 
the merit of precluding weak and incapable men 
from acquiring or retaining power. There is this 
peculiar feature in oCir Constitution, that it has not, 
duVing this whole period, practically deteriorated. 
It has improved with the nation; its tendency 
has been gradually to free itself from blemishes. 
The Parliament has constantly been correcting 
abuses ; it has been becoming less and less in¬ 
terested in its cond&'*<^. The House of Commons 
in Pitt’s time was not venal, like that of Sir 

' L'Aiigleterre est le fanal dc L'Europe .—Madame de 
Stavl. 
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R. Walpole ; and 1;hat of the present day is less 
influenced by ministerial patronage than that of 
Mr. Pitt. If a Reform be required, it never was less 
required thart it is now, since 1688. I believe 
that patriotism is become a very unpopular 
mcnt ;* and that in dwelling upon ^the greatness 
and glory of England, upon the splendour of her 
actions, upon the renown of dier warriors and 
statesmen, upon the excellence of her insiitutiorvs» 
and the grandeur of her intellectual pre-erftinence, 
I shall strike no sympathetic 6hord. Such feel¬ 
ings are regarded As a weak and visionary en¬ 
thusiasm—as a mockery of distress. Our notes 
must be qjitched to another key; wc must de¬ 
plore the growing poverty, the failing trade, the 
general misery of the country ; wc must i^iourn 
over the degraded and abject state of Englishmen; 
we mast lament their condition as the climax of 


wretchedness, to which a long course of misrule 
has brought them. Our pity must not be for the 
man who *caii travel from Dan to Beersheeba, and* 
cry, it is» all barren, but for him who can so in¬ 
opportunely discover the green spots in the.wil- 
derncss. • 

The charge against the executive •does not 
appear so much for tyrannical or oppressive po¬ 
licy, for mal-administration in the/ conduct of 
affairs, or for incapacity, as foj^a want of economy, 
for a prodigality-and extravagance in the public 
expenditure. The point at issue seems to be 
chiefly one of finance. The first and principal 
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item in the charges of the State is the national 
debt. The greatest; proportion of it was incinred 
in the prosecution of that mighty convict against 
the power of France ; certainly the most arduous 
struggle, in which, since the existence of the 
kingdom, we were ever engaged. The first ques¬ 
tion is, whether the war^was forced upon us in^its 
commencement, ■ or whether Mr. Pitt could by 
diplomatic address, and negociation, have at once 
restrained the other continental powers; and di¬ 
verted, or confinea within its own boundaries, the 

■* 

restless and ambitious spirit of the French Re¬ 
public. Every opinion which can now be formed 
must be purely conjectural; and so impossible 
is it to predict the consequences of political move¬ 
ments, that could we now examine every actor on 
that scene, from Mira beau to Napoleon; could 
we summon Pitt from his stately tomb, could 
we dive into the most secret records of every 
cabinet in Europe, we could obtain but an ap¬ 
proximation to the truth. It seems certain, that 
the spirit of the bY^nch Republic was early a 
hostile ap.d aggressive one; that it was spee¬ 
dily and inevitably in a state of jealousy and 
opposition towards the established governments of 
Europe. Whether great forbearance and concili¬ 
ation on our part might have averted the storm, 
cannot now be kno^yn ; it is certain that the ex¬ 
periment was not tried. I wdl only observe, 
that the policy of so cautious a course remains 
doubtful, even had it been practicable ; and thal, 
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probably, no government in England, however 
popular in its composition, would have sought to 
avoid war. The temper of Republics has rarely 
been {«icific, or their annals bloodless. But what¬ 
ever uncertainty, may hang over this quest’^^r^ 

can ever dissi- 

* 

pat^ every impartial mint! must be convinced, 
that once embarked in the conflict,* from the com- 
moncement of the war of the Revolution,* down tq 
the battle of Waterloo, no one opportiinfty of¬ 
fered for terminating it with honoflr or with safety. 
There was neither an* inclinafion to negociate, nor 
a sufficient character of stabilitv and good faith 
to give securify to treaties, under the fierce and 
turbulent sway of the Convention and the Di¬ 
rectory. And he has formed a very erroneous ?'sti- 
mate of the character and genius of Napoleon, who 
can suppose that his was a temper with which 
compromise was possible. 

The state of the case appears to be,^ that an 
unsolved dSubt exists as to the possibility of our 
avoiding tjie war, and none at,all as to the neces¬ 
sity of prosecuting it when once begun, ^s lijtle 
can be entertained as to its nature requiring every 
exertion and every sacrifice; it was a 'Struggle 
for all that is valuable to a nation, tor honour, 
liberty, independence, existence ; and we won it. 
Can it be supposed that we^^ould win without 
paying some ])rice 2 Every other*country sa\y the 
horrors of war brought home to the firesides of its 
inhabitants, horrors of whitdi our imaginations 


which ilo subsequent investigation 



form a faint and inadequate picture. We avoided 
these miseries, but we added twenty millions to 
the permanent charge on the revenue. It is a 
great and a heavy burthen, it was •incurred for a 
Yt^s^Tthy and proportionate object. . With respect to 
the conduct of the war, as a criterion of the ability 
of Government, errors were doubtless commij-ted, 
some very important and unfortunate ones; but 
impartial posterity will, I think, pronounce upon the 
whole', that the country was guided through the 
trials and dangers of that memorable era with great 
skill, and a happy combination of prudence and 
enterprize. 

The next point at issue is, admitting the war 
to be necessary, admitting the exertions we made 
to have been required to their utmost extent, 
could not the same results have been obtained at 
less cost ? Was there not an unnecessary and cul¬ 
pable profusion in the expenditure ? A perfectly 
satisfactory answer to this query could only be 
obtained by the labours of a second "Mr. Hume, 
bestowed in a spirit of perfect impartielity upon 
the accounts of a thousand millions, and a period 
of twenty-five years. An opinion founded on less 
certain data, is all that I can oft’er. The heads 

of administration, I firmly believe, were free from 

* 

all personal stain; they were most likely ex¬ 
tremely desirous ^hat the money should produce 
as much as possible ; but in so vast an expendi¬ 
ture the power of controul was necessarily weaker, 
andtheopportnnities for peculation more numerous. 
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Neither the nation nor the executive had the 
same leisure to dwell upon details, afforded by 
more tranqiiif times, and the field for investigation 
was far wider. It would be a bold assertion, 
in such •circumstances, the most economical course 
wasjmiformly adopted. Bjut a greater degree of 
laxity in expense seems, at similar periods, from 
the. reasons stated above, unavoidable and inherent 
in the nature of things, and no government*could 
have entirely checked it. • 

If fhere is a passage in the history of these 
times which wc have reason to regret, it undoubt¬ 
edly is the management of the negociations for the 
celebrated treaties of 1814 and 1815. It is cer¬ 
tain that, always somewhat distinct from •the 
continental nations, and having at that time been 
so entirely separated from them, during a great 
number of years, the country and the govern¬ 
ment were completely ignorant of their temper 
and feelings, and of the great changes in their 
nature anjd opinions, wrought in that period. 
We suffered ourselves to follow the lead, of 
great military powers, instead of taking that pre¬ 
cedence to which our actions had entitled Us, and 
which the moral influence, which we could then 
have easily placed ourselves at the head of, and 
which we could have directec^ to good, would 
have secured to us.. We could have settled Jthe 
affairs of Europe upon a really permanent basis, 
by effecting a compromise betw*een old and new 
institutions, between the monarchical and liberal 

m 

n 
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parties, and an assimilation of the forms of go¬ 
vernment to ouj* ovim. The golden opportunity 
was lost. At a later, and less auspicious period, 
thii^„wise line of policy was embraced by the 
brilliant genius of Canning, and acted upon, du¬ 
ring his enlightened administration, to considelr- 
able extent, and with eminent success. It was 
attempted afterwards in France by the judicious 
and eloquent Martignac, but with a less fortunate 
result. 

We now arrive at the most important part of 
our history, with reference to the question of 
Reform. It is the general conduct and character, 
the actions and deeds, of the British Mouse of 
Commons, during the last fifteen years. Has it, 
during that period, been a shameless, venal, pro¬ 
fligate body, at the beck and controul^ of tlie 
Ministers of the Crown ? Has it been unmindful 
of the interests, and deaf to the voice of the 
people ? Has it eft'ected nothing of retrench¬ 
ment, enforced no principle of economy ? Has it 
been ut,terly incompetent to the great ends of its 
existence ? . Has it been shown no advocate of 
the interests of the nation, no checking and 
controuliifg power upon the acts of the executive, 
no organ of the wants and wishes of the country ? 
Has the public mind never derived any valuable 
information? hyave'its occasional errors and mis- 

c 

takes not beeq removed? Has the House of 
Commons never been a channel for the dissemi¬ 
nation of just views, for the correction of ex- 



ag^gerated misrepresentations, for the soothing and 
•evaporation *of irritated feelings ? And, lastly, 
has it become less free and independent,^ Ip'cs 
active ^and intelligent, descending in the scale, 
and less competent to the fulfilment of its duties 
in rtiis lapse of time? If*so, theij, indeed, is the 
hour of Reform come; is the necessity of Re¬ 
form urgent; is the name of a Reformer synony;- 
mous with that of a true and enlightened friend 


of his country. Bi^t 1 must frankly state, that 
these positions cannot, in my judgment, be borne 
out by facts; that in all these particulars, the very 
reverse is the case. During all this time the 
influence of the Crown and of the Ministry* has 
sensibly diminished, and a popular and liberal 
policy has gradually acquired a complete ascen¬ 
dancy. Constant examples may be adduced of 
the administration being defeated in, measures 
against the, sense of the country. In the great 
questions of the Repeal of the Test Acts, and of 
the Cathofic disabilities, a triumph was aphieved 
gratifying to the friends of liberty;, and in Ve- 
trenchment and alleviation of the burthens of the 
taxes, much has been effected. Aflbve thirty 
millions* of taxes have^ gradually been repealed 
since the peace, and if the remaining ones have 
become, consequently, more pVoductive, that is a 
consequence of prosperity, not a proof of distress. 
We are sensible that all articles of general con¬ 
sumption are much reduced in price. The House 


^ Sep*'ral)le at the euH of lliis Seetion. 



is daily acquiring more exact knowledge respect¬ 
ing the details of Finance, and applying itself to 
lo}i,qfF the remaining excrescences of the system. 
The lists of places, pensions, &c., by their very 
publicity, will render jobs of rare occurrence. 
The luminous y»^ork of Sir Henry Parnell places 
the attainment of correct general views, upon the 
possible extent of retrenchment, within the reach 
of every reader of ordinary capacity and educa¬ 
tion. It is impossible to peruse that work,-with¬ 
out feeling how valuable a present was made to 
the qommunity in so clear and condensed an 
arrangement of the fruits of that able gentleman’s 
extensive labours. But all are aware that he is 
the advocate for retrenchment, carried to its ex¬ 
treme limits. By comparing what he considers 
practicable, with what has been done, we shall see 
what can still be effected in this matter, so justly 
interesting to the people, and we sl^all observe 
how far it falls short of the extravagant expec¬ 
tations they have been taught to entertain, by the 
periodical writers of the ultra-liberal school. 

Should we be blessed with a continuance of 
internal Und external peace, those who have 
observed the current of events for some time past, 
will be inclined to come to the conclusion, not 
only that mujjh iias been done in the way of 
retrenchment, but, that if no Reform should be 
made, the present House of Commons would, in a 
brief period, accomplish all retrenchment com¬ 
patible with the maintenance of national faith 
and national strength. Nor are its labours less 
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important or less useful to the countj^y, in the vast 
and arduous task of legal»Reform. The late 
• Home Secretary has erected ‘a durable monu¬ 
ment to his Tame, in his admirable consolidation 
of the voluminous and ill digested Criminaf Law. 
•The Report of the Commissioners of.real property, 
the Bill of Lord Broughiwn, for the establishment 
of Local Courts, and those of Mr. Canapbell, and 
Lord Wynford, give promise of corresponding irh- 
provement in our civil law, a branch in wlvich 
they, were still more waited, and where the 
beneficial effects will be still more sensibly felt 
by the nation. Now, this uniform course of action, 
which has characterized the House of Commons 
for some years past, leads us to one of two con-, 
elusions, either that the present mode of election 
has had the merit of sending into the House a 
majority of men, of liberal and enlarged views, 
not blindly opposed to innovation, but bent on 
practical ^ amelioration, or that the •best and 
soundest sort of public opinion has had an in¬ 
creasing* influence upon it*. Probably, both 
ojiinions arc, in some degree, correct. But qfther 
diminish the necessity for extensive Reform— 
either should induce the nation to vjpw, with no 
hostility, a body, which has added these more 
recent ones to those ancient claims upon our 
gratitude, which arc chronicltid in the brightest 
pages of British'history; and to touch, with no 
irreverent and hasty hand, aji institution, which 
has so singularly combined the blessing of sta- 
t D 3 
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bility ill the form of government, with an aptitude 
for improvement in the detail. 

I am aw^re, that, in the wide reyige I have 
taken in this section, the most genertil view alone 
wds practicable. T could not enter into the 
proof of my afgument by any elaborate details 
I could only, like an index, point the attention 
of well-informed* readers to those passages of our 
history, to those particular act^ of our Parliament, 
which convinced me. 

First, That the English House of Comnjons, 
however alloyed by the mixfurc of human fail¬ 
ings, however defective, theoretically considered, 
as a representative system, is yet one of*the finest 
. institutions the world has seen for the preservation 
and union of freedom with order and stability, and 
for the advancement of rational and constitutional 
liberty. 

Second, That considered as a school of political 
talent, itjijfs presented to the country a succes¬ 
sion of great, and eminent statesmen. 

Third, That those partial irregularities, which 
render if not wholly the creation of the body of 
the peopje, give it a certain independence, which 
enables It exercise a salutary influence over 
public opinion. It leads, instead of tamely fol¬ 
lowing it. It corrects many hasty impressions, 
combats many prej<iiices, prevents many errors; 
it is Uie guardiail of the interests, not the echo of 
the will of the people. It is composed of repre¬ 
sentatives, not of delegates. 
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Fourth, That in the progress of time, and par¬ 
ticularly of late years, the House of Commons has 
beconfke mor^ /ree from every corrupt influence, 
and that those imperfections, for the removal of 
which Reform is principally demanded, are in fact 
greatly diminished. • 

h'ifth. That it has alv^^ftfs represented the best 
spirit of each succeeding age; and if it be now 
swept away, or undergo such extensive modifica¬ 
tion, as entirely to destroy its identity, its last 
acts \^ill have been >yorthy ef its long and noble 
career, it will have escaped the decay t>f time, 
and its existence will have terminated in the full 
meridian of its vigour, and in the performance of 
acts of great and permanent benefit to the coun¬ 
try. 


TAXES REPEALED 
From the Year 1816, to the Year 1831. 


miG. Property Tax f4,320/Cf00 

War Malt Duty . T... j2,790,000 

War Customs Tonnage, &c. . * 828,OhO 

Hearths, and Windows, Ireland 35,0Qp 

Malt, and Spirits * . 315,000 


Total repealed in 1816 ** . 18,288,000 

1817. Taxes diminkhefl .*. 280,000 

1810. Assessed Taxes in I reland partially repealed 236,000 

Total repealed to 1818 . 18,804,000 

D 4 
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“Brought forward 


1819. Taxes imposed— £ 

Foreign Wool .:. 500,000 

Malt *7. 1,400,000 

British Spirits . 500,000 

. Tobacco . 500,000 

Coffee, and Cocoa . 130,000 

Tea . 130,000 

Pepper . 30,000 


3,190,000 

Deduct 

Balance of I'axes repealed to 1819 

1821. Agricultural House Tax repealed .... 

1822. Malt reduced Is. per Bushel.. 1,400,000 

Salt, from 15s. to 2s. per do. 1,300,000 
Leather,from 3<f.pr.lb.tol|d. 300,000 
Tonnage Duty on Shipping 

repealed . 160,000 

Hearths, & Windows, Ire¬ 
land . 200,000 

4. ■ 

Total repealed 1822 . 


£. 

18,804,000 


3,190,000 


15,614,000 


480,000 


3,360,000 


19,454,000 
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J3rought ftjrwaid 


18*23. 


«Q 

• ’? * 
S! 

s ^ 
g*^ 


j*On occasiotjal Servants. 

Ditto Gardeners. 

Lower class ot‘Taxed Carts. 
Ponies, and Mules, under 13 
•hands high, employed in 
trade Sc husbandry, 3«. each. 
Ground Floor Shop Windows. 
Horses employed by small 
farin<‘rs, 3s. each. 


a: 

S I. 

IS 

t4 ^ 

< 'ts 

V. 


^ Male Servants. 

(Jlerks, and Shopmen. 
Four-wheeled Carriages. 
Two-wheeled ditto. 

High Taxed Carts. 

^ Horses for riding & drawing. 
Ponies under 13 haiufs. 
Railitfs’ horses. 

Rutchers ditto. 

Horses, and Mules, in agri¬ 
culture and trade. 
LM'iiidow Tax. 


Total • • 
reduction 
y in Assessed 2,250,000 
Taxes in 
England. 


Assessed Taxes, Ireland, en¬ 
tirely repealed . 100,000 

Spirits, Ireland & Scotland .. 800,000 

'Customs, iiiinor branches .... 50,000 


1824. 


Total in 1823 



l{unt, from 11s. Tld. to lO.s. (it/. 

per Gallon . 

Coals, Sea-borne, to Port of 
Loudon, reduced from Os. 4d. 

to 0.t. . 

Law Stamps . 

Wool, (it/, to Id. per lb. 

Silk, r-iw, from 3s. fit/, to 3t/. 
Ditto, thrown, from 14s. 8fi. 
to 7s.fit/ . 

TTniou Duties,«from 1822 .... 



150,000 


200,000 

200,0tl(p 

350,000 

527,000 

300,000 


Total repealed in 1824 


£. 

J9,454,00(> 


3,200,000 


1,727,000 


24,381,000 










Assessed Taxes 
Repealed. 
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'Brought forward .... 

1U25. Jicniainder of the Salt Duty.. 200,000 

Hemp, from Us. 4d. to As. 8d. 

per Cwt. 100,000 

British Plantation Cocoa, and 

Coffee, from Is. to 6d«per lb. 150,000 
Wines, French,' 11*. 6^d. to 6s. 

the gall, other 7s. 7d. to 4s. 000,000 

llu.n, 10s. 6d. to 8s. per gall. 1 
British! Malt, 10s.Gd.to5s. > 1,250,000 
Spirits \ Grain,10s. Gd.to6s. 3 

Cider, 30s. to 10s. per hogsh.. ; 20,000 

Customs, minor branches .. 250,000 


''Mules, currying Coals. 

Fou r-whccledPony Carriages 
Occasional Waiters&Grooins. 

Untenanted Houses. 

Couclunakers’ Licences. 

Carriagessold byCotnmission. 

Taxed Carts, 27s. each. 

^ Husbandry Horses let to hire. ^ 270,000 

<i35,936 Houses having loss 
than 7 Windows. 

171,739 Houses assessed at 
Rentals under £10. 

Farm Houses occupied by 
Labourers. 

^"Wi'iiidows in Dairies. 


Total repealed in 1825 


1830. Beei Duty . 3,110,000 

Cider dit>o . 29,000 

Leather ditto . 380,000 


Total repealed in 1830 


£. 

24,381,000 


3,14G,000 


3,519,000 


I'otal Amount of Taxes repealed, from 1816 to 
1830, inclusive . 


31,046,000 
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1U31. The Chancellor of the £xche(|uer pr^- 
• poses in the present year to deduce the 
Taxes on— * £. . 

I • 

•Newspapars & Advertisements 190,000 

Sea-borne Coals and Slates .. 830,000 

* 

(j^andles . 420,000 

Printed Cottons . 500,000 

Auctions, and Miscellaneous 1-40,000 £. 

—■-1— 2,080,000 


To impose fresh Taxes on — 

Wine . 240,000 

Timber .... 600,000 

Cotton, Raw . 500,000 

Coals exported . 100,000 

Stc*am . 100,000 


1,540,000 

Deduct. 1,540,000 


Halaiice of reduced, 18^1 .... 540,000 


J3y a Pailiamentary Return lately fdrnishcd, it appears, that 
the number of Offices reduced from 1821 to 1830,* amoi|flted 
to 1050, and the Salaries upon them to £700,D74. ^ 

Of these 50 were from £1000. to .£3000.; and 08 from £5(10. 
to jflOOO. per Annum. 

Lord Althorp has signifihd the intention of the present 
Government to reduce 210 more. 
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SECTION V. 


KXAOCiERATEJ) EXPECTATIONS OP THE ADVAN¬ 
TAGES OF REFORM. 

No topic of popui^ar interest ever appears to have 
been made a more complete handle of, thali this 
question of Parliamentary Reform. Political zea¬ 
lots and adventurers have found it the readiest 
theme for vague and inflammatory declamation, 
and 4;lie strongest lever of the passions of the 
peo])le. They have applied themselves sedulously 
to heighten and exaggerate beyond all limits of 
credibility the two points upon which the force of 
their arguiiTcnt rests, the evils of our actual condi¬ 
tion, and llic efficacy of their proj^osed remedy, 
till peo[)lc are induced to suppose that, by an easy 
and rapid transition, the adoj)tion of Reform will 
transport them from the extreme of human suffer¬ 
ing to a state of unexampled prosperity and happi¬ 
ness. The'"more enlightened advocates of the 
principle, whose expectations are confined to rea¬ 
son and probability, and who are incapable of 
entertaining views so extravagant, or of professing 
what they do not believe, have yet negatively 
encouraged their propagation. They perceived 
that the cause which they warmly favoured was 



supported by these means, aild their candour did 
not go the, length of inducing'thenj to disavow 
such allies, to explain the precise bounds of their 
own more sober expectations, or to dispel rfie de¬ 
lusions which created so strong a, tide in their 
favour. Such is, unhappily, an almost universal 
characteristic of party struggles.* Men, whose real 
opinions, whose final aims and objects are wide«as 
poles asunder, are too often ready to cd-o[)ej^e 
for <?ome temporary purpose, and for tlie attain¬ 
ment of some party end. Such coalitions are 
rarely productive of good. Popular errors are 
dangerous, and unmanageable auxiliaries, and are 
aj)t to entangle those in their consotiucnces who^ 
tolerate, that they may use them. A union of 
centres is generally the triumph of truth and mo- 
derat/on, aj» alliance with extremes is always 
hazardous. We begin with ,an idea that we can 
restrain, and bend them to our puriTo-s^c; and we 
presently find ourselves in a position, when a 
middle course is no longer practicable, and when 
we have no other alternative than to go nlongtwith 
the crowd, without sharing their illtisions, like the 
poor gentleman, who got by some^ accident into 
St. Luke's, and was found, by the keepers, in the 
act of dancing a minuet, very much against his 
will, with a madman. » 

The first error'of these Refornlers of the Utopian 
school, is an entirely false estimate of the influ¬ 
ence of government upon society. They uniformly 
exaggeratCj its importance and oflects, great as 
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they undoubtedly are. Granting their positions 
to their fullefst extent, granting that oi,ir present is 
the very worst system of rule, and that their pro¬ 
posed* changes would make it the most perfect 
that could be,devised, we might still have ample 
cause to deny great part of their conclusions, we 
might still accuse them of encouraging unfounded 
hopes, because they anticipate benefits, which no 
foKm of government could bestow. In earlier and 
simple stages of "society this proposition is^ suf¬ 
ficiently evident, since the relation of different 
parts, being of a less complex character, the evils 
which Arise from misgovernment, and those which 
spring from other sources, are more easily trace¬ 
able fo their respective origin. A scarcity, or a 
plague, or the inroad of a foreign enemy, create 
as great a sum of human suffering, as the veriest 
tyranny that ever opj^rcssed a nation; but there 
can be no confusion of causes in such cases. Our 
own highly artificial, and intricate social machi¬ 
nery, admits not of sc easy an analysis. We can¬ 
not r.o readily determine which of our ills allows 
of alleviation, 6r cure, and which of them we must 
endure with patience. As an example, take the 
debate upon Mr. Littleton s^introducing a bill for 
preventing the truck system, in December last. 
No reformed House of Commons, no purely 
elected set of Re|5resentatives possible, could have 
entered upon this discussion with a more zealous 
and impartial desire to apply the best remedy in 
their power to grievances affecting the working 
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classes in manufacturing counties of‘a very serious 
description, and the reality of which was generally 
admitted. There was no appearance in the House 
of any party feeling, the speakers rose fron; every 
side, expressing the greatest diversity of opinions, 
and without a. possibility of being marshalled under 
any particular banner. The only -bias, the only 
influence which could have been exercised over 
the judgment of Members, was precisely that 
which it would be the great object of reform to 
strengthen, viz. the influence of opinion out of 
doors, the fear that if they rejected the Bill, the 
motives of their opposition might be misconstrued ; 
that they might be supposed indifferent to the evils 
of the truck system, instead of doubtful of the effi¬ 
ciency or the expediency of legislative interference. 
The motion for leave to bring in a bill was carried 
by a large majority, indeed it would have been a 
most ungracious proceeding towards ^Ue Honour¬ 
able Mover, and towards the large population 
whose grievances he so clearly stated, to have 
rejected all consideration of a remedy. Jliit those 
who attended to the debate will incljne to the per¬ 
suasion, that the existence of abuses was more 
satisfactorily made out, than the possibility of 
effectually removing them, or the policy of attempt¬ 
ing to do so. I have no disposition to digress, by 
entering into the merits of the question, farther 
to illustrate my position, that soipething more than 
integrity of intention is required, to cure all the 
diseases of our political condition. 



The truck systen^ is neither the only, nor the 
strongest instance of the existence of evils, which 
have arisen from causes quite independent of all 
goverrkment, or from past acts, the. consequences 
of which we cannot now readily undo. The re¬ 
medies for distress and want of employment of the 
labouring poor; tlie depression, at one time of the 
agricultural', at another of the commercial and 
naanufaCLuring interests, the increasing burthen of 
poor’s rates, the *revcrish state of Ireland, and 
various other temporary, or permanent sources of 
anxiety and discontent, form a catalogue of poli¬ 
tical problems, which no statesman or legislator 
has yet been enabled to solve. In many of these 
cases; no deficiency of good will, of inclination to 
adopt measures of alleviation or cure, can be sup¬ 
posed to exist; but the mode of accomplishing the 
object remains yet to be discovered. The various 
interests qf *the country are so thoroughly inter¬ 
woven with each other, that it becomes almost 
impossible to relievc.one, without injuring^another, 

. or tp exact sacrifices from one, without inflicting 
a serious wound upon all. It is not that feasible 
plans for'these purposes have been suggested from 

ff 

other quarters, and that the House has turned a 
deaf ear to them. They do not exist any where ; 
political science an4 human ingenuity are at fault; 
and if a reformed House of Compions is to remove 
them, it must either be, by the adoption of some 
such daring and reckless course, that prudence 
and true patriotism shudders at, or by eliciting 
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some latent expedients, which l\ave hitherto eluded 
the search not only of the 
intellect of thej country. 

It is easy to reply to such observations by ^igigue 
coinmop places about waste and profusion, bound- 
l^s expenditure,- retrenchment, economy, and the 
like*; but such assertions are only,deserving of the 
name of arguments, when they descend to par-, 
ticulars, and are founded upon some rational data,.,* 
It discredits the advocates of praxiticable and de¬ 
finite Retrenchment, to find themselves associated 
with such extravagant and unmeaning declara¬ 
tions; and<,it must damp their efforts, to obtain 
those real and solid benefits, which some re¬ 
duction in the amount, and some change in the 
mode of taxation, would confer upon the coun¬ 
try, to .find that all they could safely effect, 
must fall so infinitely short of these chimerical 
hopes, which must be ever doomed to disappoint¬ 
ment. 

A mere change in the constitution of the House 
of Commons, would not directly reduce* either 
expenditure or taxation. Any House of Com¬ 
mons would have precisely the same materials to* 
work upon. The difference must be occasioned 
by the manner of their going to work. We must 
first observe, that, particularly»since the year 
1823, much has bee|^ effected in the way of se- 
trenchment, both by the Liverpool and Canning 
administration, and by that of tlie Duke of Wel¬ 
lington. It is evident that those who are first in 
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legislature, but of all the 
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the field have a great advantage in a work of this 
kind. Those who begin to retrench will attack 
the most obvious abuses, will sacrifice tho least 
useful offices, will lop off those glaring excrescen¬ 
ces which stare them in the face. The next set 
will have to examine more narrowly into more 
concealed errors, and faults; injurious practices, 
which elude the first observation, and lurk in the 
Ji»iddeil labyrinths of the system; they will have 
to strike, in maliy cases, a balance between ex¬ 
pence and utility, and sacrifice what is unques¬ 
tionably of service, because it costs too much. 
In these doubtful cases, as in that of disbanding 
the Yeomanry Cavalry, for example, subsequent 
experience may give cause to regret the decision. 
A succeeding labourer in the field would find a still 
more scanty gleaning, a still more arduous task, 
more toil and less fruit, and the alternative either 
of cficcting little, or of attacking what is really 
essential, might be still more strongly forced uj)on 
him. 1 am far from arguing that no means of re- 
fcaenchment consistent with the public interest 
remain; I only assert, that the retrenchments 
which^have been effected, and to a very consider¬ 
able extent, inevitably diminish the amount of 
those which can still be made, and render the 
task of curtailing expenditure more difficult. 

In the next place, we musl remember that the 
interest of the national debt, which few of our 
theorists yet openly propose to spunge out, forms 
about one half of the public expenditure, which 
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narrpws the extent upon whioili retrenchment can 
be practised to 27 or 28, instead* of 54 or 55 mil- 
lions.* This’ Jialf, having already*undergone a 
reduction since 1822 ; and the increasing disposi¬ 
tion of •Parliaments, as at present composed, and 
particularly of the actual one, to enforce retrench¬ 
ment, must be taken into account,' so that the 
question is, not what a reformed Parliament 
would effect, but what a reformed ParMamqpt. 
would do, which this Parliament will not. And, 
lastly * we must not 4brget that there is an enor¬ 
mous amount of taxation for poor’s rates, nearly 
eight millions, local rates one million and sc half, 
and tithes, over which the House of Commons has 
no jurisdiction, perhaps about three and a half: 
these taxes are among the most burthensome in 
their operation, which, added to the national debt, 

leave about f t)f the application of the whole taxa- 

■ 

tion of the country to be considered ^ a fixed 
charge, which could not be subjected to reduc¬ 
tion. 

Having gone through my argument upon this 
head, I shall take leave to present it again to my 
readers something in the form of an arithmetical 
statement, leaving it to Radical Algebraists to 
find the unknown quantity. 

Given the who]e amount of tlie taxation and 
expenditure of the country—Deduct f of 
that expenditure, a constant quantity. 

Upon the remaining § make an allowance for 
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the retrenchment effected within the last 
eight years. 

Required the amount of the difference of fur- 
, ther retrenchment between a reformed and 
the present House of (commons. 

tr 

\ 

Upon this subject I would avoid misapprehension. 
Economy’is not only a duty in a Minister, it not 
«aixly tends to allay popular ferment and dissatis¬ 
faction, but it does produce actual, substantial 
benefit to the country, considerably beyond the 
positive amount of taxes remitted. Experience 
has abundantly demonstrated that in the present 
state of England, a judicious remission of taxes 
has'^always given a considerable spur to the na¬ 
tional industry, that the revenue has never pro- 
portionably suffered, but that the loss has been 
nearly compensated by the increased productive¬ 
ness of, other branches. Thus a diminution of 
expenditure is not only an immediate relief, but 
by the pressure it takes off the elastic resources 
of the country, gives a future hope of the same 
operation being again practicable. But this very 
circumstance is a strong motive for gradual reduc- 
tion, which enables that to be accomplished easily, 
and with advantage to all, which, too violently 
attempted, might fail altogether, and cause a 
shack to credit’, and great calamities. If a dif¬ 
ferently constituted House of Commons retrench 
gradually, it will do what this House has been 
doing, and will probably continue to do. If it 
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were to attempt any large and* sudden reduction, 
,it would injure the public service. 

Thfe benelieial effects of remission*of taxes upon 
the revenue, and the impetus which it giv^es to 
consurtlption and production, seem much better 
established, thaff its efficiency in ameliorating the 
state of the labouring classes. • TKe amount of 
taxes repealed, exceeding half the present income^ 
within the last fifteen years, has been suffifcienily« 
large to produce some very sensible result, did it 
act upon their condition, in tbe manner we should 
be induced at first to hope. But observation has 
not verifiexl these anticipations. The distress of 
the working classes seems increased in the agri¬ 
cultural districts, occasionally severe, though* not 
constant in the manufacturing ones. The poor’s 
rates, by the late returns, have greatly aug¬ 
mented ; they are a million more in our present 
currency than they were in the depreciated one at 
the close of the war ; and this total increase has 
taken place in spite of great, local and partial 
reductions effected by a more vigilant and frugal 
application of them. The fluctuatioils in the ma¬ 
nufacturing counties appear the inevitable conse¬ 
quences of those variations in the market which 
regulate the demand for labour, and are therefore 
almost out of the controul of governments. The 
more unvarying ckterioration of* the labouring 
agricultural poor, unchecked by* the far greater 
proportionate amount of poor’s rate expended 
upon them, not perceptibly affected by the reduc- 

E .S 



tion of taxes, leads us to infer that it arises from 
entirely other causes, and to augur that future dimi¬ 
nution of taxes will avail hut little to couAteract 
them, or to effect any considerable improvement. 

I have sought in the preceding pages, to point 
out the error of those who expect*great and sudden 
amelioration and benefit from a reform in Parlia¬ 
ment, or from any imaginable change in the policy 
,£f the ‘Government. If such a reform can be adop¬ 
ted, as, without cieating any just apprehensions for 
the safety of the existing social* system, shall give a 
new impulse to the Government in the course they 
have already entered upon—if, without incurring the 
fault of a dangerous precipitation, the march of legal 
and “financial improvement can be rendered firmer 
and more rapid, important prospective advantages 
would result to the country. But the existence of 
any such flagrant misrule, any such intolerable abuses, 
as would occasion bv their removal an instantaneous 
deliverance from the pressure of immediate evils, 
cannot be supposed to exist by any sober and well 
infprmed,. mind. The Government of this country 
has, for yeass, been acting upon enlightened and 
liberal principles, which have been sanctioned by the 
approval of all parties, and by the testimony of ex¬ 
perience. Whatever further development their prin¬ 
ciples might receive, the eft’ect would certainly be 
gradual, and the gain to the community in the com¬ 
mencement, scarcely felt. Exaggerated hopes must 
end in disappointment, and might lead to great 
calamities. 
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i$ut there is another branch of this 'subject which 
may require some consideration, ^and upon which it 
is of*the highest importance that jufcl*views should 
be entertained by the bulk of society. It is ^n ex¬ 
amination of the probable consequences of measures 
• which are as yetrrather indirectly and covertly hinted 
at, than openly recommended. J would meet such 
opinions in their infancy, while they afe still oqjy 
insinuated, not avowed ; they should never bo suft'er^^ 
to attain a dangerous maturity. A would never per¬ 
mit tTiem to instil their mistaken, guilty, fatal maxims, 
into the public mind. I would not allow the con¬ 
cealment «and incognito which they now' affoct, and 
are impatient for a favourable moment to throw' off, 
to shelter their fallacies from detection, or their per-* 
nicious tendencies from ex[)osure. I speak of plans 
of various kinds, of confiscation, of rapine, of inroads 
upon the rights of property, of fraud uf)on the 
public creditor. It is whispered, that property is in 
the hands*of too few; that the many suffer, while 
these fewi revel in enjoyment that the public debt 
was contracted in one currency, and is paid in ^mo-^ 
ther ; with other of those insidious suggestions, which 
are applied to stifle the voice of conscience^n nations, 
as in individuals, and urge them on to crime. 

It is averred, that the emergency of our situation, 
the intensity of our misery is such, that we can no 
longer w'ait for thf; slow operation of alterative.reme- 
dies, and that we must have present relief. Abstract 
principles, it is said, must give way to the pressure of 
necessity, and the incubus of the monopoly of 

E 4 
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wealth shaken* off the oppressed nation. It is hoped 
that a reformed House of Commons will be more 
alive to this necessity, and more obedient to the 
will of, the people, who must, in the mean time, be 
instructed to demand most energetically some of these 
decided measures. Thus, those who admit that, by- 
the application* of ordinary means, the miracles they 
promise us \:annot be performed, contend that reform 
will accomplish them by some of these bold and ori¬ 
ginal expedients, t 

Such dangerous and hollow sioctrines are refuted 
by those incontrovertible truths, which arc' common 
to all nations and ages, that the rights of property 
are the foundation of society,-—that no necessity jus¬ 
tifies their violation ; it is like resorting to assassina¬ 
tion, quite proscribed even in the laxest code of poli¬ 
tical morality. The rights of property beneiit all, 
though not in an equal degree; all are 'interested in 
their preservation,—all would suffer from their in¬ 
fringement. But if these general axioms, however 
established by experience, have, from their very 
universality, from their acknowledged justice, some¬ 
thing of a trite and stale sound, they derive a new 
force, they assume an additional character of jus¬ 
tice and validity, when considered with reference to 
the [)eculiar circumstances of England. To those 
who could persuadp us that hers is that particular 
case, authorising a departure from |hese maxims, 
1 reply, that if they were good for no other State, 
they would be good for her alone ; that if there is a 
nation upon earth, whose prosperity, whose existence. 
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whpse preservation from incalculable* miseries, de¬ 
pend upon her adherence to them, England is that 
natiofl. * * » 


There is, first, no proof, either derived from our 
financial state, or from a general review of our con¬ 
dition, of any ejffeting necessity offering a pretext for 
resorting to extremes. On this poiift, I shall take 
leave to quote two passages from Sir H. ParnelK’s 
work on Financial Reform,—a work no less cheerinjr, 
than it is just and enlightened, And which has the 
high 'merit of rejecting those dark, and desponding 
views of‘our actual state, which are the favourite 


argumentsoof less candid and able reasoners. After 


some forcible remarks upon a sort of national hypo¬ 
chondria in politics, always leading the English to 




look at the dark side, and imagine themselves much 


worse ©ff than they are, w hich he illustrates by some 
curious quotations from writers of the last century, 
he observes, “ With respect to what aae ^called our 


“ financial adifficulties, and about which so much alarm* 


“ is felt, jhey are not so much {^resent as prospective 
“difficulties. The Treasury easily finds means .for , 
“ paying all demands upon it, and we may rest assured, 

“ that, whatever the difficulties may be^ under which 
“ the country is at present placed, they may be made 
“ to yield to sound principles of legislation.”* And 
again, he quotes the opinion of M»i. Ricardo, sanction¬ 
ing that high aythoijty by his corroborating appijoval, 
—“ Notwithstanding the immense expenditure of 
“ the English Government during the last tw^enly years, 


* Financial Reform, page 13. 



“ tliere can be little duubt but that the increased 4 )ro- 
“ duction on the part of the people has more than 
“ compensated" for it. The national capital has not 
“ merely been unimpaired, it has been greatly in- 
“ creased ; and the annual income of the peopie, even 
“ after the payment of their taxes, isj'probably, greater 
“ at the preserit time, than in any former period of our 
M history. "For the proof of this, we might refer .to 
the increase of population, to the extension of agri- 
“ culture, to the increase of shipping and manufac- 

i 

“ tures, to the opening of numer<9us canals, as w ell as to 
“ many other expensive undertakings, all denoting an 
“ immense increase both of capital and annual pro- 
“ duction.” To this Sir Henry adds, “ As ten yea r 
“ haVe elapsed since Mr. Ricardo wrote this opinion, 
“ and as similar proofs can be referred to, to shew a 
“ continual increase of production, the condition is 
“ that the national capital and income are now much 
“ greater titan they were in 1819*”* 

Leaving the support of this part of my argument 
to such high authority, and such convincing state¬ 
ments, I shall proceed to notice another current 
opinion, that property in this country is in the hands 
of too few. It is not true that property in this coun¬ 
try is in the hands of a few. The principal nobility, 
the chief commercial men, the leading manufacturers, 
are in the possession of colossal fortunes ; but it is a 
gross error that'-^they monopolize all property. In 
each of the great divisions of national wealth to w hich 
they res[)ectively belong, to which we may add the 

* Tinancial Uefoim, page 17. 
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libfjral professions, there is a» regular gradation of 
riches, of affluence, of competence, and of indepen¬ 
dence, eacli*ombracing a numerous class, and alU)- 
gether constituting a larger proportion of thew popu¬ 
lation* in the possession of property, compared with 
.the aggregate neiTnber of the whole, than exist at this 
time in any other country in the World, or than 
probably ever did exist. There are ’more great 
fortunes, and more small fortunes—more'meij of 
£l{)(),()00. per annum, and of £l20f000., and £10,000., 
and ^3,000., and £300., ancl £100., and £30., than 
could be found in any other part of the globe ; and 
none of these classes appear to trench upon another, 
since there is a proper and relative proportion of 
each. If, therefore, the institution of propt^rty is 
beneficial to society generally, to no society is it so 
benefisial as to the English, since no where is it so 
widely diffused. 

If we examine the causes of this state •o£ things, we 
shall find ahat they are of a peculiar, and principally 
of a moral, rather than a physicjil nature. Should w e 
contrast our condition with that of our gpeat naigh-. 
hour, France, we find that she pojsesses a much 
larger and more compact territory, a^morc cenfral 
European position, a greater fertility of soil, and va¬ 
riety of natural productions. Her population is^ far 
more numerous. How has it arisen that the internal 
wealth, and prosperity of England has greatly ex¬ 
ceeded that of France, that she has woven a larger 
tissue, out of a smaller raw' material. Her insular 
position, and maritime advantages, may have been 



some compensation for the other physical superiori¬ 
ties of her mighty rival; but the principal causes of 
her greatness, have been the intelligence, and energy 
of her people, the excellence of her institutions, the 
honour, stability, and good faith of her government, 
and the long immunity from intertta'l war, whether 
foreign or domestic, the perfect repose and security, 
which she has enjoyed. These inestimable benefits 
bav^ inspired universal confidence in the nation, have 
enabled them to e^ctend every operation upon the 
basis of credit, and to calculate Surely and justly upon 
the future. Now, coupled with the honest pride 
which Englishmen may justly indulge in, while con¬ 
templating these great and glorious results, in feeling 
that We have done more with our five talents, than 
other nations with their ten, we must carry this qua¬ 
lifying circumstance, that as our prosperity is- more 
the work of human w isdom, ingenuity, and integrity, 
and less tfie* consequence of natural advantages, a 
more artificial character belongs to it. It is not the 
spontaneous creation pf the fields, it is not the unva¬ 
rying attribute of material force, it is a fabric of hu¬ 
man structure, 'and its maintenance depends upon the 

continued operation of the causes which have called it 
« 

into being. We do not think it less secure on this 
account, because we believe in the permanence of 
these moral ingredbnts, but its nature requires a 
more .watchful and anxious care;, and were it unhap¬ 
pily destroyed, we* fear the ruin w'ould be complete 
aud irretrievable. Were we to suffer our “ high 
blown” prosperity “ to burst under us,” we should 
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fall, “ like Wolsey, never to^ hope lagain.’' The 
storms of revolution, and the tide of war, have rolled 
overJFrance^ but she is still great and progressive. 
We fear that in a similar trial, England would sus¬ 
tain irreparable evil. * The works of nature are more 
.^regnant with iy'& than those of man. 'The corn field, 
thfe vine, and the olive, stiM clothe thg sides of Vesu¬ 
vius, but Herculaneum and Poinpeia ate destroyed 
tor ever. 

The national debt is one of th^ objects, for exam¬ 
ple, ^f these covert attacks. •We will not dwell upon 
the individual misery which any violation of faith with 
the publiq creditor would scatter through the land; 
we will not dwell upon the description of persons 
whom any* such measure would atfect, the widow's* 
jointure, the younger childrens portion, the retired 
shopkeeper’s little competence, the provision against 
age and want, saved from the earnings of a life of 
Vionest and laborious servitude.* Passing over these 
private copsiderations, let us regard it in a purely 
public point of view\ Upon the national debt de¬ 
pend all the security and solvency of the great mer¬ 
cantile establishments, of the whole body of ffank-* 
ers, of the Insurance Offices of all descriptions,, of 
the Savings Banks in every part of'nhe country. 
The first indication of a disposition to invade its 
sacred claims, would be the signal for a universal 
panic, for a suspension of those (commercial pulses, 
which propel the lilfe blood through the veins of the 
state. 

We have had one faint experience, one little ex- 



ample, on a imall sc^Ie, of the tremendous con$e> 
quences of such a revulsion in credit. In 18^5, we 
all recollect thqt public opinion was st/ongly .pro¬ 
nounced in favour of a variety of schemes and specu¬ 
lations of a very hazardous and extravagant qature. 
Those who believe that the public opinion is not al¬ 
ways infallible; .those who, committing treason against 
the sovereignty of the people, think that it is in thp 
nature of things that some should lead, and that 
others should follojy, whether to good or to evil, 
assert, that a portion of-the public led the rest or the 
public into a great scrape. Certain it is, that a 
number of these schemes were unsuccessfuland that 
they occasioned the failure of two or three London 
Houses; of considerable note, though not t)f the very 
first eminence, and of a great many country Banks. 
Vl'e must all remember the disastrous consequences 
of this shock to credit, the alarm univeisally spread, 
the sudden alteration of trade and manufactures from 
a thriving to a most disastrous state. T'^ifling and 
partial as this crisis must be regarded, compared with 
the slightest breach of the great national faith, it wdll 
be long referred to as a period of great calamity, of 
public alarm and despondency, of general and acute 
distress. 

4 

But were illustrations requiied of the unavoidable 
evils occasioned by all great changes, however abso¬ 
lutely required, and how'ever prudently and tempe¬ 
rately conducted, let us turn our eyes to a more 
recent instance, that of France, within the last six 
months. It is worth while to premise what all per- 



5oiis acquainted with that country kijow, that the 
trarfsactions of trade and commerce are there con- 
' ducted on a ^nore limited scale than with us. Credit 
is much less extensive, paper not generally in circu¬ 
lation : the whole system narrower, simpler,* more 
confined than ours, and therefore not §0 liable to be 
allected by panics or reverses. Yet let us mark the 
consequences of late events upon the trade and inter¬ 
nal prosperity of that country. 

If ever there were a revolution justified, 'and* 
rendared a duty by^ the conduct of the Govern¬ 
ment, the Revolution of July was that one. Nor 
was the conduct of the people less admirable 
than their motive was justifiable. No drop of blood 
was wantonly, or unnecessarily spilled; no cruelty, 
stained their victory; no mixture of sordid deeds, no 
acts of rapine or robliery, corrupted the purity of 
their cause. , The authority of the laws was but a 
moment relaxed, the new' government was instantly 
invested with the powers of the State. Idiere was no 
protracted struggle; the ascendancy of good sense, 
and moderation was every where maintained; the 
nation seemed instantaneously to re-enter that stjfle of’ 
calmness and repose, which had been ni^mentanly 
disturbed. Could a change of this nature take place 
in any country, without affecting its internal pros- 
lierity and its trade; the recent revolution in Trsmee, 
from its short duration, from its exemplary mode¬ 
ration, from the judicious and patriotic hands into 
which the government I'ell, and from that absence 
of an extended system of credit, would have entitled 
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us to hope ^jch a result. But the consequences 
have been less agreeable to contemplate. Evils, 
which, however the excellent spirit of the peopje in- 
titles us to hope, and believe will be of short and 
temporary duration, have yet clouded the brightness 
of the prospect, and introduced aQicting sufferings 
into the land. ^ The spiv it of disorganization and 
anarchy has been unchained ; and though compressed, 
and checked by the firm good sense of the nation, 
has scattered through it doubt and alarm. The ope¬ 
rations of industry have been suspended, the work¬ 
men have been exposed to great privations, and the 
productive powers of the nation have been checked. 
It must awaken the sympathy and regret of every 
friend of liberty, that the commercial failures and 
distresses which have taken place in Paris, have 
reached men, whose names are known as the warm¬ 
est and truest friends of freedom; who have been 
ever foremost in its cause, and who would have pur¬ 
chased that triumph with their lives, which they 
are doomed to see followed by the entire ruin of 
their fortunes. Let xis admire the Frencli, but let us 
rejoice that we are not obliged to redeem our 
liberties at„ such a price ; and let us remember, that 
the best, wisest, and justest revolution, is always a 
calamity. 

Reverting to the subject of the extreme sensitive¬ 
ness of our owm system, and of the disastrous conse¬ 
quences of any invasion of rights, we may observe, 
that upon the great -mercantile and banking estab¬ 
lishments, before enumerated, depend all the manu- 
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facturing and commercial interests of the country. 
Were they to be affected, all our power looms woulil 
he arrested, oaij steam engines would sland still, our 
ships would rot in our harbours, the retail J;rade 
would he reduced, the whole industry of the country 
would be paral 3 ^sod. Nor would the* agricultural 
10161*0518 escape better. iSesides^ the direct loss 
sustained by landed proprietors, through *their con-, 
nexion with the Bankers, it is sufficiently proved, 
that the demand for agricultural p^duce follows, at 
no renrAite interval, th^ state of our trade and manu¬ 
factures ; that one depends upon the other. Lastly, 
let not the labouring classes be taught to suppose, 
that such violent changes can be calculated, in the 
remotest degree, to better their condition. The 
property of England may be destroyed by force, but 
it cannot be diffused ; it is like one of our machines, 
of too delicate a texture. It is not that A obtains 
what he attempts to take froiii'B; it will perish. 
The labourej will not cultivate the field he has 
wrested from the farmer; it will lie fallow; the 
weaver will not move his shuttle the faster within 
his own cottage, because the manufactory of his 
master is shut up. Here again we may refer to 
the panic of 1825. At the beginning of* that year 
every thing was flourishiifg and prosperous in a high 
degree; at the close of it the fai[ures took place. 
In the spring of 1826, the weavers* and manu^c- 
turers were almost universally out .of employment, 
and in a state of destitution. Alarming riots took 
. place, factories were burned, machinery destroyed, 

K 
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and soldiersf called, out; lives lost at Manchester, 
Blackburn, Wigan, &c., throughout the manufac¬ 
turing districts. If that capital, which animates the 
whole, be destroyed; or if that system of credit, 
which alone renders sucli complicated and extensive 
operations possible, be once dissolved, the first and 
greatest sufferers would be the whole vast manilfac- 
turing population, whose existence entirely dcjiends 
upon this mighty and artificial machinery. If they 
are unhappily exoosed now to great privations, from 
the unavoidable fluctuations w'^ich must alwayti occur 
in the demand for the productions of manufacturing 
industry, what would be their state in the event of a 
total check to the whole process of production, an 
enthe derangement of those powers by which it is 
impelled and set in motion ? 

The poor also have their national debt, their six 
millions and a half of rates, levied upon the annual 
income of the State. What would be the fate of this 
lax in the event of any national revulsion ? Would 
the collector's be an easy task, making the circuit of 
the parish, presenting his rapidly augmenting de¬ 
mands with a smile and a bow, and receiving the 
ready forthcoming amount into his capacious canvass 
bag? Would not the rate payers be constantly con¬ 
verted into the rate receivers? Would not the arm of 
the law be wearied with enforcing its numerous dis¬ 
tresses on goods and chattels; an operation, which, 
like a fictitious and delusive sinking fund, for the 
extinction of poverty, ruins with one hand, that it 
may relieve with the other? Let them l)e convinced. 
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that^tlie poor’s rates would not survive*such a con¬ 
vulsion; and that they, whose existence is a mort¬ 
gage ©n prof)erty, are, above all others, interested 

in its preservation. I have instanced the national 

« 

debt ac the readiest illustration of the pernicious 
conse(|uences of* these extreme, and subversive mea¬ 
sures; but the same eft'ects would lh)w from any 
other attack, directed against the integral parts of 

our social edifice. I wf)uld not be accused* of co- . 

• • 

louring a picture with the dark/5St shades of an 
“ invalid imagination*.” I kfiow and acknowledge, 
that I am painting an extreme case, but I am sup- 
])osing thofe extreme measures w'hich woukl realize 
it. I’here is no fear that we should voluntarily en¬ 
counter such horrible misfortunes; since doing so, 
would be a perfectly gratuitous act, I believe, that 
the natjon is, as it has always been, sober, discreet, 
and wise. I •merely point out the possible results 
of an access of national delirium. ^ 

This section has led me into some length ; and ' 
I hope that my reailers wdll not have entirely lost 
sight of the positions 1 have been derirons, of 
establishing;— 

f'irst. That it is a great error, and wilt lead to 
much disappointment, to suppose that any rational 
Reform could effect such'a change in the policy of the 
executive, as materially and immediately to improve 
the condition of the^empire, or of any class of its po¬ 
pulation. The advantages arising from an ameliora¬ 
tion of the system w'ould undoubtedly be of a gradual, 
and at first, almost an imperceptible nature. They 
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would rather* consist, of a certain change in the tone 
and spirit of the House of Commons, than of any 
benefits of a "substantive character. <- 

Second, That if it be imagined that a reformed 
House of Commons would proceed to effect, its ob¬ 
jects by more “decisive acts, disregarding those righYs 
which have hitherto been held sacred, it would be'the 
author of the most cruel calamities. Should it be 
clearly* pointed out, should it be even reasonably 
apprehended, tha^ a Reform would have such a ten¬ 
dency, it would beconte the duty, not only of every 
one charged with the weighty responsibility of a seat 
at this time in Parliament, but of every honest, wise, 
and prudent man throughout the nation, to oppose 
it, as he would avoid the deep guilt of assisting in the 
ruin of his country- 
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SECTION VI. 


VOTE BY BALLOT. 


1'he advantages of the*.system of vote by ballotf ap‘* 
pear Jto me a very fair induction Aom the doctrine of 
the Sovereignty of the People. If we admit the 
principle of an inherent right, vested in the majority 
of the population, or the fact of the great ends of 
government having been uniformly best attained in, 
proportion as we have afiproached nearer its practical 
ajjplication, it then only remains to consider Vote 
by Baflot, wij:h regard to its being well adapted, or 
otherwise to elicit the unbiassed expression of that 
will. And certainly it does appear, thal: it be an 
advantage *to separate the actions of men, as political 
agents, ftorn all those influenaes which guide their 
conduct as social beings, vote by ballot has* the merit* 
of being a most ingenious device for the accomplish¬ 
ment of that end. It will probaldy ma^e as near an 
approach to the attainment of*it, as any mode which 
could be invented for a purpose, counteracting so 
strongly motives of action, which are a part of our 
nature. • 

I am disposed to admit, th^t toe by ballot is as 
good a method as could have been proposed for ob¬ 
taining the pure unmixed expression of the will of 

F 3 
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each individual, and‘'therefore of the majority of the 
whole. I dispute not the efficacy of the mean:, 1 
contend against the expediency of the end. Let us 
allow ^hat vote by ballot would destroy the influence 
of property and station, that it would even diminish 
that sway which intellect and energy exercise overr 
mental weakness end timid obstinacy ; 1 still doubt 
the w’isdoni of thus insulating our political existence, 
of sending the elector to the poll exonerated from all 
those motives, which influence his every other act as 
a member of the community. ‘It w'ould dissolve the 
cement which binds and unites the social system. 

Should we succeed in excluding the slightest external 
bias, or feeling of personal interest, from the mind of 
the elector, is the advantage so indisputal)le ? Wc 
shall not have overcome these motives by moral 
causes, by increasing the weight of higher motives of 
action; we shall only have eluded and evaded them 
by a slight of hand, by a ruse (k guerre. 

Are we sure that we have eradicated ; 11 the dete¬ 
riorating and injurious influences w ithin h«s breast ? 
If his vote be no longer in the remotest degree die- 
tated by his interest, is it equally unbiassed by his 
passions, his nrejudiccs, or his ignorance ? 

Will not envy and hatred sometimes lind a secure 
vent in the concealed drawers of the ballotting l)ox ? 
Will virtue and talent be always his choice ? 15v the 

ballo^ at Athens, Aristides was banished, because he 
was called the just. 

Vote by ballot, if coupled wdth an extended right 
of sull'rage, would undoubtedly destroy the aseen- 
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(ian»;y of the upper classes. I do not ^ean to use 
.th^term in the restricted sense in which it has an 
unpoffular anil*invidious acceptation. ,l*do not mean 
the narrow limit of the nobility, or the landed pro- 
})rietorf5, or the possessors of large fortunes. I speak 
of that great divit^ion of English socifety, stretching 
from the very highest possessors of hereditary or ac¬ 
quired importance, quite down to the confines oj 
what is called middle life. It includes all thpse who 
either possess a competence, or wjio derive one ^rom 
the exercise of an honourable and liberal calling or 
[irofcssion. It comprizes the flower of the intellect, 
and probity, and educated portion of the community. 

1 lowever inferior in number to the next great divi¬ 
sion, that of the middle classes, it is even numerjcally* 
important. When considered relatively to its posi¬ 
tion, anti its mental superiority, it is the leading in¬ 
fluence in the State. Granting that vote by ballot, a 
francliisc generally extended to the grept provincial 
towns, antj a low qualification in the electors, should 
entirely destroy this influence, would the benefit to 
the country be quite incontestable? There may be 
those who arc sceptical enough to doi^bt whether the* 
power thus enjoyed by the most intelligent,** and most 
virtuous part of the nation, is upon th& whole a de¬ 
fect. There are some Reformers who think it ought 
rattier to be increased than dimigislied. There ik an 
opinion that the entire population id' Birmingham, or 
of Manchester, would not, if iziving their votes bv 
ballot, free as air, as their pfe[)ossessions, or their 
caprices, or their prejudices, or the best lights of 
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their understanding might dictate, be more likely to 
choose well, from, the absence of this sort of in¬ 
fluence. It wquld appear to resemble, the improve¬ 
ment which would be effected by any subtle physiolo¬ 
gist, who should contrive to release the limbs and 
members of tue human body from -the controul of' 
mental volition. 

^ The adv(?catcs of vote by ballot constantly cite, as 
an cxan^ple, the recent history of France, and ex¬ 
claim, with triumpl:;, “ The ballot has saved France.” 
They forget that the elective franchise in that country 
was exercised by 84,000 electors, chosen by a quali¬ 
fication, which secured their being among the richest 
and most independent class in their population of 
thirty-three millions. Such a mode of voting might 
have been exceedingly useful as a defence to their li¬ 
mited electoral body, against the intrigues and me¬ 
naces of the plotting arnl arbitrary ministers of 
Charles X. l)ut the difference between the two cases 
is this. The right of election in France was in the hands 
precisely of that class, who, as far as two v^ry differ¬ 
ent states of society can be compared, correspond to 
that part of tl^e English nation, whose influence in 
elections i have been contending, is beneficial. It is 
allowed on ail hands that they used their franchise 
wisely and well. It would be too much for the most 
strenuous supporter ^ 9 f the ballot to assert, that all the 
merit was due to it, and none whatever to the men. 
Thereft)re these events were highly favourable to the 
character and [)iiblic conduct of the portion of the 
nation answering to that part of the British people, 



whom I would wish to see dontinuiuo to possess a 
leading voice in the choice of 'mem[)ers. It is not 
desfred thdt*, as in France, they should have the 
whole elective fran<;hise, only a considerable weight. 
But Vote by ballot in England would be a weapon 
levelled against* these v§ry persons. It w'ould be 
adopted with no other view than tthat of extinguishing 
them entirely^ politically speaking. Vote by ballot 
in France was a pow^r confided to the haftds f)f the 
upper classes in the sense in which I have used the 
words. In Englahd it would be a powder directed 
against them. 

It mfist be admitted that the practice of bribery at 
elections would be much diminished, and renderc^d 
more difficult, by the introduction of such a mode of 
voting. This would no doubt be a considerable ad¬ 
vantage attending it. It would, however, be too 
dearly purchased, by the destruction of all those legi¬ 
timate influences which are interw oven vith the whole 
frame wfrk of civilized life, and which are the gre’at' 
bond oi its adhesion. , 

In pursuing the chimera of abstract rights, »r the 
phantom of an ideal independenctf, these political 
visionaries lose sight of all ultimate er\^is. They reject 
experience, they disregard .the conclusions founded 
upon history and human nature. They fancy that 
tl)i3v have found the simmunfboniim of legislation, 
the beau ideal oi civil government, because,* in the 
performance of an important social act, they have con¬ 
trived a means of emancipating men from all those 
restraints which surround them as social beings 
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They think that in ‘a system, the very essence 
and beauty of which is the responsibility of all tli^; 
depositaries of power, and their subjeetfon to '*the 
conlronh of opinion, they can, in the exercise of this 
one essential ))ower, safely and beneficially retease 
men from all check and responsibility whatever. 
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POSTSCRIPT 


TO THE 

THJRD EDITION. 


The attention with which the public lias honoured 
the proeeding remarks upon the ballot, and some 
arguments which have been brought against them 
by gentlemen who entertain dift'ereiit opiiiions, 
have induced me to add a farther explanation of 
my l iews, and to attempt to meet the reasons that 
have been* urged against tljcm. I am happy in 
the opportunity of expressing my .stmsc of the 
great cf^nrtesy which those who dissent from me. 
have adopted in the tone of their discussion. The 
foregoing remarks are founded entirely u))on tvvo 
or three positions, which I perhapiji rather interred, 
than distinctly set foith. If these positions are 
erroneous, tlio whole reasoning falIs*to the ground. 
If they aie proved, 1 (h) not see that it ean he 
confuted. 1 first denied tlui doctrine of an in¬ 
herent right to jjovern thenisclvies, existing^ in any 
])opulation. In the section ol,‘ the sovereignty of 
the people, I have endeavoured to shew that this 
theory, so prevalent, particularly on the Conti- 
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nent, is a fallacy. I contended, that a general 
principle of this kind could not be established 
because all history and experience proved that 
men naturally were formed by Providence into 
communities, consisting of governors and “go¬ 
verned. I asserted, that,this attempt to establish 
a general principle, upon hypothetical argument, 
at variance with uniform experience, could not 
he bo’'ne out. It is disproved by that process of 
inductive reasoning from facts, upon which every 
general law, whether physical, or moral, can alone be 
founded. . All that the philosophy of experience 
teaches us on this subject, is, that government is 
natural to man, and government supposes the re¬ 
lation of rulers and ruled. Thai the proper end of 
government is the prosperity of the State, and the 
happiness of the nation, is quite another position, and 
one to w'hich I give my cordial assent. Now, the 
application of the foregoing argument, to the subject 
of Vote by Ballot, is this, that it answeis all the 
reasons put forth by those who contend for certain 
natural rights and privileges in the body of elec¬ 
tors, which this mode of voting would contribute 
to secure. Like every other innovation, this is 
only a question of expediency. It m\ist be tried 
upon the ground, not of any tendency to secure 
theoretical rights, but of its effects upon the whole 
body cf society, and of the substantial benefits 
which it may contiibute to bestow. The repre¬ 
sentative system itself is not a matter of inherent 
right, it is a mode of government, which, having 
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be^n found practically good, .having* secured to us 
^at blessings, is therefore the object of our re¬ 
gard, and)in which the British .p’eople have a 
prescriptive and legal right, but not a natural one. 
Vote#by Ballot is advocated on the ground that it 
•would render the elector a perfectly free agent, 
and that it would release him from* all extraneous 
influences, except that gentle and benign influ¬ 
ence which his partialities and affections, majr ex¬ 
ercise upon his judgment. I J^ave not dwelt upon 
the* insufficiency of the bhllot to produce this re¬ 
sult. That argument has been wielded by the 
ablest band; it is entitled to great weight. But 
admitting its efficacy for this purpose, 1 maintain 
that its supporters have proved but the first, anfl 
least material point. It remains for them to shew 
that this entire, this abstract freedom, would, in 
its effects,'*be calculated to benefit the country; 
that the change it would introduce in.the composi¬ 
tion of tlje House of Commons, would be advan¬ 
tageous, to the community, compatible with that 
description of government which the .position of 
England amongst the nations of Europe redjuires, 
not subversive of the whole frame of odr political 
system, and of the other parts of oul constitution. 

This brings me to the conclusion of the first part 
of^my discussion, which is, , 

1st. That the^question of VcCe by Ballot is not 
a theoretical one of its efficacy, in giving to the 
elector an entire independence, but a practical 
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one, as to the eitect v)f that independent powej% 
so exerted upon the constitution of the State. 

2nd. Tliat it is not to be ar<^iied upon the nar- 
I’ow basjs of its removinp^ this or that blemish from 
our present mode of election, (imperfections which 
r lament, and wish corrected, if by safe means,) 
but upon the larger field of its ultimate conse- 
(jivmces, and whole future operation. 

The remainder of this section points to the en¬ 
quiry into the natni,vp, the various kinds, and the 
effect of influence upon the constituent body. I 
have felt more strongly, in projmrtion as my 
thoughts have been hxed upon this branch of the 
subject, that, so far from it being pf)ssible to do it 
justicc^in a short section, or chapter, of an ephe¬ 
meral ])amphlet, it both merits and demands 
much patient investigation and laborious analysis. 
Could r even flatter myself that T were competent 
to the task,^ Lean neither at present command the 
. time, nor would my limits allow me to give it its 
full development. [ cannot, however, help sug¬ 
gesting to those ])ossessed of more leisure and abi¬ 
lity for it, that they will find much indistinctness, 
confusion, and inaccuracy, in many current no¬ 
tions upon this branch of the discussion; and I 
must re[)eat, that the data upon ^\hich alone we 
can determine the practical merits or demerits^of 
the b'^llot, depeivd upon the clearness, truth, 
and precision of our ideas ujxm this point. 

I have argued upon the ground that intelligence, 
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education, and if not the cndow»jnents, the ac- 
C^uirements of intellect are very unequally distri- 
ibut^ed amqng the different classes “of society. I 
will add, that this distribution is inevitable. It 


appears to me easily proved, that it is impossible 
to diffuse the lygher branches of knowledge so ge¬ 


nerally among the mass-*of the lo\) er orders, as to 
remove this disproportion. Their tpne and their 
attention must, in the nature of things, be chiefly 
occupied with the "isare of providing, by iflanual 
labour, for their subsistencef In a less degree, 
the same causes will preclude the middle classes. 


almost wholly occupied in the acquirerhent of the 
means of independence, by a steady application 
to the business of trade, from cultivatin'/ tlioir 

9 

mental faculties so highly as those aliovc them. 


I know that, with respect to the middle orders 
in this wealthy country, immy do possess, and are 


born to that degree of competence, which enables 
them to dedicate a sufficient time to Ihc acquire- 


■ 

ment offthe most liberal education. I merely ob¬ 
serve, *that my remarks do not ap])ly to these; 
they are at the head of their own class; thii^ boar¬ 
der upon and they share the advantages of that 
next to them. But 1 speak of thv majority, for 


whom we legislate. • 1 kifow, too, that great and 
illustrious cxainjflcs may be adduced, particularly 
iff a country where the barriers are none of them 
insurraountable* of the highest class of intellect 
forcing its road from the lowest order of society. 
The same answer may be given. We make laws 
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for the bulk of prdinary men, not fur splendid and 
rare exceptions: where they occur, they make 
their way as it*is. But their existence i^ no prpor 
that the general body to which they belong has 
any greater natural capacity, or an equal share of 
acquirements, vdth those to whom J;he attainment 
of knowledge is jnore easy. 

Lastly, it ts no reason, because in all large bo¬ 
dies of men, whether they be peers, or gentle- 
nTen, Or persons in middling life, much error and 
prejudice may not iJe found, that therefore there 
is an equal ignorance and mistake in all. Tf we 
could find perfect wisdom and honesty any where, 
we need not discuss Vote by Ballot, or even re¬ 
presentative government, any more ; we should 
only have to place our interests in such hands. 
But the existence of imperfect knowledge every 
where, does not prove that we sliould .not rather 
select, as the depositaries of power, those who 
have the greatest comparative knowledge. But 
even mind and intelligence are not the onl} requi¬ 
sites to seek in those who confer political power. 
Tt is likewise desirable that their station and stake 
in the comrnunity should be such as to secure their 
attachment to - settled institutions, and that they 
should not be tempted, or easily acted upon, to 
seek change upon light grounds. 1 am not sure 
that a large constituent body consisting, if it 
could consist, of very clever and very poor men, 
would not be found in practice a most dangerous, 
and fatal instrument, that it would be inefficient 
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to all the purposes of Governijienl, and would soon 
dq^troy itself. The upper classes in this country 
s/eni to mp to unite these requisites of intelli¬ 
gence, and a sufficient guarantee for their attach¬ 
ment^ to stable ini^itutions, in a greater 'degree 
than any others.. They are numeriGully inferior to 
the other classes. If wh destroy, the influence 
which their property gives the'ni, and make the 
system of government a mere matter of arithme¬ 
tic, a mere polling of'heads, shsiH vve not desfroy, * 
or at least diminish, the •preponderance which 
ought to belong to that body in which the securi¬ 
ties for ^ proper and wise use of the poA^er exist 
in the highest degree ? 

The legal claims of a proprietor may, in ^ few** 
instances, have been hastily and improperly en¬ 
forced ; but we are not therefore to conclude that 
the whole operation of the influence of property, 
which is at once far more general, and more gen¬ 
tle, than is at first perceived, is pernicious. It is. 
assumed tAat it acts no otherwise than in the harsh 


guise of * intimidation and jwsitive constraint. 
Those who look more closely, will discern nume- ’ 
rous shades in its operation, and in a thousand 
instances it merely amounts to an unv^illingness to 
disoblige, or refuse those to 'whom the voter is 


under obligation. • 

• » 

I asked above, whether wc \\^ere sure that in 

destroying the motive of interest, we subdued 

every other deteriorating influence ? I will go a 

step farther and ask, whether we are sure that 



some may not.be thus increased r As in oiir in¬ 
dividual character, we perceive that one passion, 
or propensity restrains another, that ambiitidn 
counteracts avarice, that anger conquers hypocrisy 
and the like, may not different motives of action 
neutralize each other in the electors mind. 

Suppose that the influence of property is bad, 
which I only admit as a mere hypothesis, since 1 
think it good; are there not other influences not 
^only’internal, but external,’Vhich would gain the 
ascendancy and weight of which property would 
be deprived. An artful and eloquent demagogue, 
for exam’pic, would surely find it a more easy task 
to pervert the judgment, and to excite the pas- 
•sions of the less educated portion of the electors, 
to misrepresent facts, and to confuse with false rea¬ 
soning, were the checking, and controuling power 
of those persons the least likely to be imposed on 
by his sophistries removed. Still more would the 
same reasoning apply to the greater power of the 
periodical press, a power so beneficial to society, 
when exercised by' men of talent and political 
"bionesty, and addressed to the really educated 
portion (>’ the nation, so dangerous when used by 
able, but un'\)rinciplcd ir.cendiaries to inflame the 
passions of the ignorant, cr to mislead the half¬ 
in funned. 

Another argument which has been opposed to 
my views, is that the degree of education and in¬ 
telligence, necessary to enable a voter to judge of 
the fitness and capacity of candidates, is greatly 
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inferior to that require<l to cm.j)ower 4.hem to com- 
prohend political measures, and that the bulk of 
tl/e lower i)|;ders may fully posse^/ss* the former, 
though not the latter. If I understood the idea 
corref;tly, it is, that a certain moral tact and in¬ 
stinct would guide the voter to cliuJje well in be¬ 
stowing his suffrage, though he might want all 
the means of rightly estimating the course of poli¬ 
tical conduct which his representative might pur¬ 
sue, or the motive of Ins actions.^ 1 almost entfrely 
dissclit from this whole drtetrine. Tlie faculties 
which teach us to discriminate the abilities and 
character.of public men, are even of a higher, a 
more refined description, than those which lead us 
to estimate the bearings of different cours<»ft of* 
state policy. We must possess all tluj knowledge 
necessary for the latter, and a great accjuainlancc 
with maukiifd also: wc must be near the scene 
of action, scrutinize its sprin’gs, as .well as its 
efi'ccts. The breath of popular favour is even pro-- 
verbially capricious and uncertain. The popular 
opinion is very frequently in error upon tjie merits 
of eotemporary statesmen. VTitc by.llallot wt)uld 
probably have made .lohii Wilkes i>rcr/fier, and 
turned him out at the year’s eud. hut I totally 
deny, that, in point of Tact, the elector would give 
his vote to the most worthy e^indidate, without 
concerning himself about measures above hiscom- 
prehension, lie would, on the contrary, give his 
vote to the most pliant and flattering candidate, 
who would pledge himself to the measures the 
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voter preferred. Instead of chusing the ablest 
representative, and reposing a full confidence, ,he 
would chuse the most subservient, and hampca* 
him as much as possible. 

Finally, I must always think that the influence 
of property is‘one of its natural defences, that pro¬ 
perty cannot dispense with its support. I mu’st 
l^elieve, that the ascendancy of property and intel¬ 
lect are .united, and that Vote by Ballot would 
equally assail that- great and essential institution 
upon which civilization is founded, and that noble 
faculty by which it is extended and improved. 
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SECTION VII. 


APPUEHENSiONS OF A SERIES QF PARLIAMENTARY 

REFORMS. 

Th^re is a numerous portion gtf the best informed 
ranks of the comrhunity, perhaps the majority of 
them, whose opinions on Reform may be thus ren¬ 
dered. * 

We are sensible of considerable imperfections in 
our present mode of representation. We thiwk that 
some of the highest and wealthiest families in the 
State* have too gjeat and direct a power of nomi¬ 
nating members. We lament that so much disor¬ 
der and venality should disfigure our elections. We 
should crjrdially approve of measures of Reform cafl- . 
culatetl to soften, or to remov^e these blemishes. But 
we see considerable difficulties in the accemplisj^ment 
of these limited objects. M^e venerate our Constitu¬ 
tion as a whole. We admire its frde; spirit, its long 
tried merits, its attainment of that difficult rfisult, the 
union of civil and personal liberty, with order, with 
a •good and a strong governnTent. We totally dis¬ 
sent from those accusations brought against oar poli¬ 
tical system, representing it as a radically bad, venal, 
and profligate one. We cannot trace all the evils 
with which we are afflicted, or with which vve ever 

o 8 
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have been affiicted, to its errors and faults. We 
think, on the contrary, that it is, taken altogether, tt^e 
best which has ever stood the test of a century. We 
have experienced its advantages and its blessings. 
We think that they far out-balance its defects. 
Though we should be glad to cure them, we do npt 
desire to run great risk of destroying the whole in the 
attempt. We would rather have the defects than the 
t»*isk. W’o do not feel disposed to venture all that 
we enjoy on the il''S})erate chances of a ])ol^ical 
speculation. 

Those who reason and who feel thus, and they are 
many, must inevitably be alarmed at the pros})ecl, 
not of one Reform, the consequences" of which they 
can estimate, but of a long series of Reforms. They 
perceive, that if they, like kind, yet clear sighted 
friends, wish to amend the Constitution, there is a 
numerous party of fierce foes, w'ho seek only to 
destroy it. They see that this Reform is but a first 
step, to be followed by a number of othe’^s, which 
lead they know^ not whither. Those who think that 
great changes in governments are evils, only to be in¬ 
curred for some definite and important benefit, are 
startled to find that they are to be exposed to a suc¬ 
cession of changes, intended gradually to effect a 
complete transformation. They conceive that the 
final aim of these successive reforms, always tending 
to infure an increasing portion of democracy into the 
Constitution, could be no other than the establish¬ 
ment of a [)urc rejmblic. 

Ciider such circumstances, the question of Reform 
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presents itself in a totally different point of view. It 
. is no longer whether this or that -plan of Reform is 
good* per so, *l)ut what will be the position in which 
the different parties will stand to each other,^ should 
^it be Adopted. We must calculate our means of re¬ 
sistance, we, who*do not wish to estabfish a Republic, 
or to introduce into our government » principle of in¬ 
definite and incessant change, must endeavour to 
estimate what would be the effect of this lirs^ rnea'^ure 
upon the relative strength of pa^es. 

Wo should regafd it as a final one, others would 
consider it as a commencement: Which w ould be 
right? "It seems evident that there is a party, and a 
considerable one, whom no concession would satisfy, 
w ho would look upon all they could obtain lu)i^, as‘a 
means of obtaining more hereafter. I'here are many 
who have declared war against the Constitution, either 
avowedly or secretly, who assail it wu'th every engine, 
and with whom its friends could make^no alliance. 
There ary others, who, though they do not go so far, ^ 
are yet exceedingly desirous of a much greater altera¬ 
tion of the representative system, than it^is likely will 

* t 

now be proposed. These two parties, however they 
may separate afterwards, will unite to a certain point. 
They w ill pull together till they reach*the place wheie 
the latter intend to stop. Now, were it once proved 
that the jiassing of any measiire of Reform ‘would 
have the effect jof strengthening these two parties, 
and of facilitating the attainment of their ultimate ob¬ 
jects, ] think the moderate and temperate friends of 
the Constitution, whose opinions I have been de- 
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scribing, wouli!, to a man, unite against any Reform. 
We do not think our frame of Government so batf as 
to induce us to ^surrender it to a succession of experi¬ 
ments. We do not desire that our social system 

i •' 

should be indefinitely unsettled We dread the al¬ 
terative processes of thesg empirics. ' Revolution does 
not appear to us in a less repulsive form, because, 
instead of at', acute distemper, it is to wear us with 

C 

the wasting pangs of a chronic disease. 

• ^ 

It is impossible to conceal froth ourselves, how¬ 
ever, that it will be exceedingly difficult to carry any 
measure of Reform which will not have a tendency to 
strengthen these pernicious influences. It will l)e 
difficult to frame any plan so prudently, or to intro¬ 
duce it so temperately, and so firmly, as not to give 
to these extreme parties an impression of triumph, 
and a persuasion of something extorted. They will 
gain a certain accession of moral power, they will be 
inspired vvith fresh confidence, and they will suppose 
that they can gradually wiring from the counfry in de¬ 
tail the full extent of their objects. 

I confess, ,it appears to me that Reform should have 
a two-fold object.; while it aims at a correction of the 
blemishes mentioned above, it should ijuaranlee the 
great body of the nation, ^all who have an interest in 


the permanence of Government, or the traiKjuillity 
and repose of privateirlife, against the perpetual re¬ 
currence of this insatiable and recklesii spirit of change. 
Nothing can be clearer than that it will not stop of 
itself. It will cither go on till it completely sub¬ 
verts every nati(nial institution, or it must be ariesied 
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by some stronger influence. The energy ot ihc 
poyernment is one principal agept* for this pur- 

4 • 

pose, and the moral force derived from the good 
sense of the people the other. *^rhe species of Se¬ 
curity against wild innovations, whteh I allude to, 
must consist in discovering in what part of the com¬ 
munity this good sense exists in its purest and mrist 
unalloyed force, and in so adapting Reform ^as to, 
strengthen its expsession, and add to its weight in the 
Legislature. , • 

I would remark, that the innovating and revolu¬ 
tionary sj)irit of change I hold up as dangerous, is 
very distinct from that sober and rational desire of 
ameliorating ancient institutions, which has already 
produced such beneficial effects. The latter adheres 
to the outline of our venerable Constitution, takes it 
as the basis,^ which must be preserved and strength¬ 
ened, and only seeks to adapt'it skilfeJly to the al¬ 
tered circumstances and wants of the present age.* 
The form<?r is bent on destroying it. They arc as 
dilferent as Sir J. Wyatteville re[)airing ami beau/ify-, 
ing Windsor Castle, is from Marfin ihc incendiary, 
who burned York Minster. 

The very worst government is perhaps better than 
the constant agitation jlroduceiT by incessant changes 
in the inost essential forms; at,any rate, it is the 
most frc(iuent termination of therm I'higland is so 
entirely unsuited for a Republic, that it needs no 
very extended political vision to foretell that the de¬ 
nouement of these ultra Reformers' political drama 
would he an 'ahsolute monarchy. In the meaiiiime. 
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what a wreck of n,ational prosperity and happiness 
would not thfesp fierce party struggles ^ occasjon 
Heaven avert the hour, when an English Mini'^ter 
shoukl re-echo the sentiment lately wafted to us 
across the Irish*Channel, and declare that “ England 
wants repose.” » . ' 
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SECTION VIII. 

9 

ENGLISH ARISTOCRACY. 

AihStocracv is a* particularly sonorous and high 
sounding wonl. It is also a convenient^ one. It 
classes, wilder one general term, a variety of diflerent 
meanings, and throws upon the hearer the burthen of 
decyphering the particular sense in which it is'uscd. 
It is likewise an expression agreeable to the feelings, 
and tligtcring to the self-love of a pow^erful and dis¬ 
tinguished (i?lass in the community. It has lately 
been converted into a term of abuse, a rallying point, 
a magic form of invocation of the angry and hostild 
passions of a large portion of the population. In 
this latter acceptation it has teen the parent pf a, 
number of titles of a similarly classic derivation; 
such as the oligarchy, the squirearchy,* the par- 
sonarchy, and other compound words, cotftaining 
an equal proportion of‘Greek and English, of De¬ 
mosthenes and Cobbett. It is qijite intelligible, that, 
with such recommendations, it should have .been 
received into general currency, and should have 
become a favourite with the speakers and the writers 
of the day. It is nevertheless certain, that in the 
general and 


•popular meaning in which it is now 
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usetl, il is a recent importation into our vocabulary. 
It will appear too, that, like all foreign words^ ap¬ 
plied to the nice and peculiar characteristics of na¬ 
tional manners, like all those sweeping terms, which 
pretend to express every thing with five syllables,' 
it conveys indistinct and erroneous ideas. It is not 
nierely, that it does not show us the shades and de¬ 
tails of the body of the picture, it is radically de¬ 
fective in the outline, which it attempts to convey 

I 

to us. The images that it presents to the mind, 
arc confused, and false. I really believe, that much 
of evil has arisen to the country from this word. It 
has led to unfounded and invidious views, and pre¬ 
tensions in one class. It has awakened morbid dis¬ 
satisfaction, sullen discontent, fierce and deadly re¬ 
sentment in others. It has been the apple of dis¬ 
cord among us. When we speak of tin Aristocracy 
of ancient Venice, or of Berne, any one acquainted 
with the nature of those Republics, knows exactly 
what is meant, but nobody can annex' the same 

I 

precise meaning to the term Kuglish Aristocracy. 
Its vagueness has been favourable to indefinite as¬ 
sumption on the one hand, and to indefinite but 
virulet.t attack upon the other. In order to explain 
myself more clearly, 1 wouKl induce my readers to 
follow me in some observations upon the nature 
and past history of the rhiglish nobility and gentry, 
and of their actual relations to the rest of the com¬ 
munity. 

We all know that the oriler of the peerage traces 
its origin to the feudal times, and its aarlicst mem- 
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bers were the proud and powerful nobles of the 
middle ages. We know that in thp wars of the 
Roses, and* dnder the tyranny of Henry the Eighth, 
the power of these Barons was broken, and the 
.families of many^became extinct. Their ranks were 
recruited by Elizabeth and' James from the flower 
of the gentry, but their independent, and almo&t 
princely authority, was finally destroyed. An ih- 
tcrval seems to have •occurred between the'reduction* 
of tjiis species of separate dpminion, and the revival 
of their importance as a corporate political body. 
But during this period, when they were* the sub¬ 
missive vassals of Henrv the Eidith, or the obe- 
dient servants of Elizabeth, there was still soinelhin,g 
that preserved the prestige of their name, and \i con¬ 
siderable portion of their personal consequence. 
There ran ^through all the monarchies of feudal 
origin a certain sympathy between tlie throne and 
the nobles. They w'ere like husband aiitl* w ife ; how¬ 
ever they# might quarrel and tight, they never could 
resolve to carry things to the last extremity; they 
always contrived to be reconciled in the end.* ]N«) 
usurpation of the crown by a subject wag ever [ler- 
manently successful; and, hovvcvu/ Henry and 
Elizabeth might determine* to subdue, they never 
sought to degrade their nobility. The politiced im- 
ptfrtance, therefore, which they 'subsequently attained 
as a separate porJfion of the Parliament, was grafted 
upon the recollections of their, former greatness, and 
upon the dignity and estimation which they still 
preserved., It was fortified too by the consideration 
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and favour of the crown, no longer jealous of thffir 
distinct jurisdictions; and it was supported by tfie 
reality of great wealth, of the most solfd and'en¬ 
during kind. When we consider, that the feudal 
system, wherever it was established, has left the Vnost 
lasting traces in the habits and modes of thinking 
of the European nt.tions; and when we observe, 
hoV many of the more modern elements of personal 
consc<»;uence were grafted upon-, these ancient recol¬ 
lections, the importance of the peerage, down to^our 
days, is a matter of easy explanation. 

But hovever this association of feudal recollec¬ 
tions, with the substantial attributes of wealth and 
political pow'er. may have invested the peerage, as a 
w'holc, w ith much of its lustre, we must not look to 
find them often united in the peerage individually. 
The peerages which survived the convulsions of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, were few'in nutnher; 
and of these few some families became extinct in the 
course of nature. From these periods, do\yn to our 
own, the peerage has been largely recruited 'in every 
age from ihe ranks of the landed gentry, of the most 
distinguished families, originally connected with com¬ 
merce, of the h’glicst legal functionaries, of successful 
political intriguers, and, of those who rendered im¬ 
portant services to t’ eir country in the senate and 
the lieM. Little of i(s original composition remains, 

t 

although its original character is preserved. We see, 
therefore, that, however distinguished, the peerage 
has never, in modern times, formed a body entirely 
separated from the gentry. It has constantly been 
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replenishefi from among them^ it. has,been connected 
them by marriage, it has, pursued with them 
^the.sarae objects, it has been unite(J t^ith them by a 
thousand tics. 

If w'e next ask* the nature and limit of the term 
gentry, it is capable of an exajt definition; the 
;ftrecise boundaries are dot fo clearly marked out. 
Like the j^ecrage, it has a feudal origin ; and as fhe 
first peers were the Barons, the first gentlemen were 
the Knights, whrjse *nanie recalls all the best and 
noNest part of thoje dark ssid turbulent limes. Less 
corrupted by the possession of uncontrouled and in- 
ordinalt^ p(mer, and raised above the coarse bru¬ 
tality of an unenlightened age, by the singular insti¬ 
tutions and noble spirit of chivalry, this ckiss ap¬ 
pears to have been the depositaries of all the highest 

(iiialilies of their time. When the restraints of law 
' » 

were weak,♦ when each individual was surrendered so 
much to the dominion of his* own in,clinations and 
passions, it would be too much to suppose that the 
Knights Ay ere always the representatives of the prin¬ 
ciples they })rofessed. Violence, fraud, ,and cruelty, 
the vices of their age, no doubt vyerc aburAlantiy 
frequent in their rank. Still there was in? the spirit 
and institutions of chivalry, a frecdoid from#selfish- 
ness, an elevation and delicacy of sentiment, a lofty 
and generous sense of personal respect, whicli in- 
ves\ed them with a moral grandeur. They i)roscribcd 
what was mean, Ijase, and sordid. They inculcated 
honour, truth, fidelity, and cobrage. They enjoined 
the i)rotcction f)f the weak, and the succcour of the 
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oppressed. Even in their tone of hyperbole, and 
exaggeration, there is something of dignity; it is {\h 
imitation—a bfirjesquc one if you will, of whaf is, 

II t 

in itself j;reat and noble. We may find a confir¬ 
mation of this in the inimitable'work of Cervantes. 
The most accomplished satire extant, attacks it in a 
playful, not a hostile spirif. We smile at the ex#' 
trqvagancies of the ^lero, but we respect and esteem 
his character. The author has depicted the aberra¬ 
tions of an amiable and generous na.ture. 

1 have referred the origin of the gentry, «hke 
that of the peerage, to the feudal times. From 
those times they have inherited many of the quali¬ 
ties which we usually annex to the idea of a gen- 
tPeman, a grace and dignity of manner, a high sense 
of self respect, a peculiar delicacy of honour. Ihit 
like the peerage, even more than the peerage, have 
they changed in the actual composition^ Much of 
the tone has l^een preserved, but the qualification has 
never been in the proofs of lineal descent. The human 
body, it has been supposed, changes every particle of 
its frame in. the course" of seven years, yet the spiri- 
tual identity reiqains. In the same manner many of 
the best characteristics of ancient chivalry form the 
foundation of, 'and still survive in the class of modern 
gentry, although few of their ancestors ever went to 
the crusades, or broke a lance in a tournament. 

t. 

From this point, and in this class, are we to trSce 
the great difference between English maimers and 
character, and that of the continental nations. While 
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the latter clung»to (leraklic forms, to rigid proofs of 
descent, to artiticial distinctions, and 'therefore only 
obtained from this stock of knighthood,, and chivalry, 
a witkered, ’^ttinted offspring of provincial, petty, se¬ 
condary noblesse, wg took a totally different'course. 
The oViginal foundation was common to all, but we 
built upon it very differegtly. Retaining a certain 
value for family and descent, we -Misely rejected too 
close an adherence to these strict rules. ’Our patent 
of admission was mor\8 in* the soul and spirit than in 
the QjUarterings, was more a mosal than an heraldic 
qualiheation. The ranks of the English gentry were 
widely and liberally opened to receive all tjiose who 
became distinguished by successful enterprize and 
talent, who attained fortune by honourable means,^ 
who won eminence by intellect and exertion. Ours 
was an expansive, theirs an exclusive spirit. They 
decreed that no man who was not ‘‘ gottilhomme," 
should enter the army ; we resolved that every officer 
of the army and navy was de facto a' gentleman. 
They cond,pmned the learned professions of law and 
medicine 1*0 a marked inferiority <—we paid a generous 
respect to the high talents they require. 'Theydis- * 
dained and rejected the least mixturtj of conynerce,— 
we welcomed cordially those enterpria^ing and en¬ 
lightened men, who, in aeqairing great wealth to 
themselves, conferred great benefit on their couniry. 
They preserved the narrowness,* the prejudices of 
feudality,—we caught and diffused its best spirit. 
They copied the castes of the IJiindus,—we imitated 


11 
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the sagacious policy of the former* mistress of the 
world, who co'nferred'upon the incorporated nations 
the lofty privileges of Roman citizens. 

It followed,' from these different ^cdurses,' that 
while tfce great and little noblesse of the continent be¬ 
came an extremely obnoxious 
dually undermined by the^increi 
ligence of the rest.of the community, the composi¬ 
tion of our "gentry was totally different. Their ranks 
’ inclttjled *not merely all that wa/? illustrious in descent, 
but the most affluent in fortune,*^ respectable in sta¬ 
tion, honourable in character, distinguished by pro¬ 
fessional .ability, pre-eminent in intellectual merit, 
throughout the country. They blended the highest 
acquirements of civilization with ennobling feelings, 
deriv’ed from their chivalrous parentage. There was 
in this distinction nothing that was invidious, nothing 
that was oppressive, nothing that curbed or injured 
freedom. It is a profoundly marked national line, 

A 

and is viewed with no national hostility by any part 
of the people. In its most popular signification, the 
w'ord gentleman is never used in a bad sense, it never 
conT^eys ar^ unfavourable impression. It is so exclu¬ 
sively national, that it has no corresponding term in 
the other languages of Europe, and all the niceties of 
expression must be lesprted to, if we wish to explain 
its meaning to a foreigner. The most violent dema¬ 
gogue seldom venl/ires to assail it with his tcrips of 
invective nnd reprbach ; he know^, that he should not 
easily excite the sympathy of his hearers. I'he low¬ 
est classes alw’ays annex to it a mixed meaning of 


body, and wert3 gra- 
sing wealth and intel- 
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character uiid Af station. The readiest term of vul- 

t I 

gar abuse, is, to tell a person of respectable situation 
that he is no gentleman, meaning that he wants the 

^ ^ t t 

moral qualities which ought to accompany his rank 
in life. They are right. An English gentlen/an gene¬ 
rally justifies their impression of this jiecessary union. 
Were I, without previoua knowledge of the indivi¬ 
dual, obliged to place boundless confidence in the 
honour and integrity of another, I would select 
through the world art* English gentleman. ^ • 

1/ I have been at all siigpesjirful in describing my 
impressions of these characteristic divisions of the 
upper classes of English society, my objections to 
the ternJ aristocracy will be easily understood. A 
nobility so mixed and blended with the gentry, caiv 
not possess that separate and exclusive quality neces¬ 
sary to complete the idea of an aristocracy. In a 
goverhment of a purely aristocratic nature, like Mo- 
liere’s “ Tout ce qui nest pas vers cst p/wc,” all who 
were not aristocrats would be democrat’s. But the 
great body of the gentry is far too extended in num¬ 
bers, amf* far too popular in its compo.sition, to be 
classcil as an ari.stocracy. They are equally removed 
from all affinity to democracy. We’musJ therefore 
reject the Greek derivatives, as not a\all applicable 
to the shades of our national ranks, and recur to 
words of more familiar use. . 

The events of the last sixty ot seventy years have 
caused important changes in the individual composition 
both of the Peerage, and of the gqntry, bat their propor¬ 
tionate relations to each other, and to the rest of the 

II 2 
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community, liave not been PuGstantially altered. 
Duriii" this memorable period, the conquest of our 
eastern empire, the vast extension of our national 
debt, the immense increase of our comm^(?e and ma-’ 
nufacturos, the various roads to distinction and prefer¬ 
ment opened by^ the late war, all thronged the rHnks 
of the gentry with a sudd^i? and prodigious accession 
of numbers and wealth. I'he same sudden and large 
infusion of new materials, has equally taken place in 
the rarrks df the peerage. The causes were very simi- 
lar. I’ho same acqtu'sition of added importance, 
wealth, and power, by the class immediately below 
them, the tame movement and action of the whole 
nation, throush the exciting struggles of tlJe war. 
P.erhaps something may be ascribed to tlie particular 
policy \^f Pitt. It may partly reconcile some of the 
Opponents to the memory of that celebrated statesman, 
that he seems to have been peculiarly free froiiV pre- 

I 

judiccs in favour of rank and title. His lofty pride, 
like that of his distinguished father, appears to have 
been of a strictly personal nature. Emerging from 
the ranks of the private gentry, and owing his great- 
ijijss 'ip bis' own vast powers, and to the splendid 
talents of l\is father,* the dim coronet, which late, and 
in his decline, .encircled the brows of the first Earl of 
Chatham, seems to have inspired no very lively 
sympathy for the order in the breast of his son. It 
is curious to mark *the dittereiicc, in this respect, 
betwedti him and his great rival, aivJ to note how va¬ 
riously passions, feelings, and opinions, arc chequered 
in the mind of man. Pitt the idol, and the chain- 
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p\on of the Tories, in the simple austerity of his 
manners, in his contempt for the acly^ntitious decora¬ 
tions of higfi station, in his ready appreciation and 
production of talents, reminds us, in some points, 
. rather of the P.resident of a Republic. Fox, the 
wjarm and eloquent defender of popular rights, was, 
in private life, the assiduous votary of .the pleasures 
of rank and fashion, and seems to have had always 
greater leaning to'jards the advantages of high birth 
and tconnoxion, thap he woultF have cared to avow 
even perhaps to himself. It is certain, that, in fact, 
Pitt was^thc firm and liberal patron of abilfty, where- 
ever he discovered it. The names of Huskisson, and 
of Canning, will attest his discernment to posterity'. 
In the op[)osition of that perioil, eminent talent was 
made the tool of party ; Pitt rendered it the asso¬ 
ciate and hejr of his power. 

In his lavish distribution of ‘the patronage of the 
crown, by the creation of ne\r titles, Pitt was, per¬ 
haps, inihicnced in part by an indifl'erence for the 
honours litTgave. Certain it is,* that the composition 

^ * i 1 

of the House of Lords was materially altered ()y the 
itifu^ion of such a vast number of new peer:?. 

However, it must be owned, that, as a bwdy, it 
was rather strengthened, than* injured, by the ac¬ 
cession of so many recruits, generally chosen among 
indi\^duals of large fortune, of ^uditical influence, 
or of eminent personal (jualitics. As a whole, their 
consiileration was rather augnfented : on the one 
hand, it is true, that a })cer was not quite so rare a 

phenomenon,*the di''tinctit)n was a less ma^ke(^ one 

’ *> * 
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than it had been fifty years ago ; but, on the other, 
they had acquired the strength of numbers, and of 
added wealth. Their tsprlt dc corps to'b, w'as still 
preserved, and they had the force of union. 

From these t circumstances it has arisen, thdl the 
indirect influence of the peerage, in the Lower House, 
has sensibly augmerfted within the last twenty years. 
The great riches of some of their liody have been 
directed gradually to the 'purchase of many close 
seats, formerly at th€ disposal of private gentlqmen. 
A Radical Reformer would probably observe, that 
so long a^‘ the corruption existed, it was immaterial 
to the people who exercised it. Practically, how- 
C;ver,,it is a matter of some consequence, that a great 
transfer has taken place from one class to anotlier. 
The events of the same period have, I think, lessened 
the imjiortance of the gentry as a political body. 
The creation of so many peers, robbed them of se¬ 
veral influential members; jealousies existed among 
themselves; the transfer of close boroughs to the 
peerage closed many of their avenues UT' consider¬ 
ation; and the fastidiousness, and spirit of exclu¬ 
siveness, s*’hich few, acquainted with our society, can 
have failed to notice, also was a powerful agent. 
It tended to destroy their identity as a class. The 
nio^ distinguished among them were enrolled, and 
incorporated with, tlie societies of the nobility and 
the great mass, consisting of alt* those who fill the 
unobstrusive ranks of private life, the learned and 
liberal j)rofessions, the majority of the army and 
navy,® perhaps became parlially divided by a spirit 
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of .this kind, from the more brilliant members of 
. that class, of which they are essentially .a part. 

' Tliose who? admire, in most of its parts, the cha¬ 
racter of the higher orders in this country* those 
who teject with disdain the calumnips which have 
lately been levelled against them; those who know 
their talents, virtues, and public spirit, may yet 
apprehen(^, that they have fallen into an error in 
cultivating a spirit of* too great fastidiousness* and 
reserve. The real titles that.thgy possess to respect, 
and estimation render it less necessary for them to 
hedge themselves round with these artificial de¬ 
fences. Their friends fear that they have not cho¬ 
sen wisely for themselves, or for the system of which, 
they are so integral a part; when instead of en¬ 
circling themselves with the moral support of the 
most vifluable jjortion of th6 nation, they have sought 
the distinctions, and tlie dangers of a solitary and 
attenuated elevation. * 

The mo|t violent Reformers, and democratic 
writers, h<we eagerly adopted» a classification so 
tavouraldc to their views. Taking advantage* of * 
the added influence, obtained by* tlie pf^erage in 
the Lower House, and making no allowan(;p for 
the counterpoise created by the increasing wealth, 
power, and intelligence of the other parts of The 
nation, they represented us as governed by a mere 
junto of Aristocrats^ They have not adverted to* the 
fact, that the influence of the great families has been 
as much and as often exerted on the side of popular 
rights, as of ministerial power. In their frequent 

fi 4 
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panegyrics of the independence and intelligeiicc 
of the middle ranks, and in their fierce attacks 
upon what they term the oligarcli^,*thoy either 
inadveltcntly, or designedly,, omit all mention 
of that most, important part of the natioiV, the 
gentry. So profound h landmark in the feclin^sj 
opinions, and modes of life of Englishmen, could 
not be obliterated by their omission. Like the 
Holy Afiiance, they might tr'ace at pleasure new 
and capricious bo«nd;iries in the map of .social 

I 

life, but they could not efface those moral affini* 
ties which unite and distinguish gentlemen.' It 
may justly be complained of, that in alf the dis- 
•.cussions and plans which have recently been 

f 

broached upon the subject of Parliamentary Re¬ 
form, the interests and claims of this most valua¬ 
ble portion of the community should haVe been 
overlooked. Placed in right, both of property 
, and intelligence, in the foremost ranks of the peo¬ 
ple, supplying that demand for intellectual ability 


by which, in all the professions, the fi#.cst opera¬ 
tions of'the social machinery are conducted, so 
nurneroiis, independent, and enlightened, as to 
preclude thg. possibility of their being classed as 
an oligarchy, or rendered the willing tools of 
power, this body has every title to the first consi¬ 
deration in any 'question of Reform. No reform 
indeed could be otherwise than deeply injurious to 
the welfare of the State, which should tend in the 
least to displace them from their proper situation 
in the community. 
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, We are sensible both of the honbsty and indus¬ 
try of the middle classes, and of the great ad- 
* vahces they have recently made "m education and 
mental acquirement; still, any reforiji which 
cither intentionally, or otherwise, should have 
the effect of Iransferrifig the borough influence 
now possessed by individuijs, to these ranks, 
over-stepping the gentry entirely,* would be a 
complete inversion of the natural and existing 
order of society. The practical excellence of a 
House of Commdns, depends not upon its confor¬ 
mity to any theory of representation, it consists in 
its uniting the largest portion of the intellect, in¬ 
dependence, and patriotism of the country, within 
its walls, its structure should be such as tc» render 
the attainment of a seat in it of not too difficult 
acquirement. A mode of election, securing these. 
important results, could not be pronounced radi¬ 
cally bad, however it might be susceptible of im¬ 
provement in the detail. • . 



considerable influence of the gentrjuin elections, 
— a fiiir and natural influence., bait understood, is 
essential for accomplishing this^ pifrpose; still 
more must I believe that 'it is arnong thfe body of 
the gentry, that the members of the House of 
fJonimons must be selected. I have already, I 
hope, shewn, jthat I mean no narrow an^ exclu¬ 
sive limit by this line, their ranks are ever open 
to receive superior merit, and acquired conse¬ 
quence. Within their wdde circle is chiefly con- 
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fined all the retlity of talent, integrity, and libe¬ 
ral feeling, which render them the best fitted lo 
be the depositaries of this sacred trust* / 


We might rejoice at a reform which should im- 
prove our modes of election, or curtail the indueace 


of our great faniilies. TJhat reform would be in¬ 
deed fatal to tke best interests of England, by 


which the House of'Commons should cease to 


gonstitute ;in assembly of gentlemen. 
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SECTION IX. 

-—n— 


CONQLUSION. 

•* * > • 

Th£ most sincere friends of the great cause of 

rational freedom ‘may bd Excused for mingling 
a« almost extreme caution with the warmth of 
their devotion. The experience of dll history 
proves, that nothing is more difficult, particularly 
in large States, than to combine liberal institjiitioAS 
with order, stability, and a necessary strength in 
the (tfcecutive. The pa^t, indeed, affords us, with* 
a few brilliant exceptions, (the first and most 
splendid of which is our own constitution,) little 
more than a melancholy detail of a series of oscil¬ 
lations 4^ween anarchy and despotism, ending, 
for the most part, in the latter. ^ 

The path of real freedom is a strait and ,a nar¬ 
row one; and it must always be preiient to the 
minds of its advocates, th^ it is beset with equal 
and formidable dangers on both sides. A very 
slight deviation from its proper track, wilTocca- 
sion its being lost In absolute power on one side, 
or in disorder and confusion on the other. 

The chief cause, indeed, 'of the difficulty expe¬ 
rienced in the attainment of this great blessing 
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is, that, both^ in its pursuit and preservation; a 
degree of mod^eration and exemption from passion 
is necessary, exceeding the average ]5r6portion of 
these (qualities in the breast .of man. Thus, it 
may be observed, that visionary theorists upon. 
these points, are always fdriven to suppose son?e 
very extensivd improvement in our species in 
these particulars. I'hey constantly assume that 


.wc haye become infinitely‘better fitted to govern 


ourselves than wc \^crc heretofore, and that,the 
deductions of experience are not, therefore, ap¬ 


plicable tQ our present state; but it has uniformly 
been found that they have been over sanguine in 


such views. 

r 

The improvements of the human race, and they 


have been great and real, have not extended yet 
to give to their reason any ’strong additional power 
of self controul; a variety of fierce and lawless 
passions stilZ ■ slumber in our breasts, disciplined 
indeed, but not destroyed by the steady,hand of 
legal government. T^iere seems no juLsI** ground 


to ass^ime that less than the degree of restraint 
which'has always been necessary to deter men 


from the comnyssion of actions injurious to others, 
would now suffice. 


If \yc cast our eyes over the present state of 
Europe, we shall see little regson to apprehciid 
immediate danger to constitutional liberty from 
any direct attacks of absolute power. The latter 
principle is universally on the defensive, and is, 
perhaps, not indisposed to seek some compromise 
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with its antagfooist, but we have not the same^ 

seciirity against the assaults of the equally hostile 
and dangerous spirit of anarchy. ! 

• So* man^Cjfuickly succeeding rev5lutions taking 
place among people not yet in a high state of 
intellectual improvement, and, perhaps, com- 
fneuced, in some cases, without any elevated or 
patriotic views, must cause extremb anxiety, not 
merely to the partisans of absolute power, but tfi 
the most sincere frieiuls of constitutional ^dfree^lom. 

It is impossible to feel^y^ assured, that the 
continental nations’ in shaking off the arbitrary 
swfty of their ancient governments, will Jliave the 
good sense to replace it by institutions of a more 
free but equally permanent and regular nature.^ 
Should they deviate from this rational and mode¬ 
rate course, we must be prepared to witness the 
groat body of European ^civilization surrendered 
to a series of convulsions of a fearful character, 
and unknown termination. * We derive, indeed, 
great hope from the example of France, from the’ 
admirables^ temperate use she has made of her 
power, and n^m the great moral inflefence «he* 
possesses over the other nations of the Continent; 
but as this inflence is reciprocal, ihere seems, 
likewise, some risk that tlj«<5se elements of dis¬ 
order which lurk within her own bosom, giay 
acquire an unlortunate prcporxlcrance from the 
added momentum.they may receive from without; 
and thus the whole state of the Continent, if not 
one of unmixed gloom, is yet full of causes of 
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great solicitui^e. In many places it may be clearly 
perceived that the struggle is not less betwigcii 
the principles of constitutional liberty and of 
anarchy, than between the former’and that of 
absolute power. 

The close sympathy which unites even ourselves 
with the other parts of" the great European Com¬ 
monwealth, gives this state of things an important 
connexion with the consideration of the question 
' of Reforfn. With us, iildet3d, the contest with 
absolute power has been long over, and wc Jiave 
only to watch with jealousy the encroachments of 
the other great foes to liberty and to happiness. 
We ought not, indeed,' to reject temperate and 
judicious ameliorations in our civil institutions; 
but we should bear it always in mind, that those 
, modifications are introduced in the presence of a 
watchful enemy, as anxiOus to subvert as we are 
to amend. 

A strong impression of the actual existence of 
such a state of things, has chiefly dictated the 
preceding pages; they have been insivred by no 
wish to fdtard the progress of human improve¬ 
ment, but by S fervent desire that its secure and 
steady marcbe should not be rashly and precipi¬ 
tately compromised. ^ am conscious, that in the 
irregular and heterogeneous compound of our 
representative system, there exist considerable 
imperfections, and much that, with a temperate 
sagacity, may be advantageously amended ; but 
it is a difficult and dangerous task, and appears to 
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have been reixlered more so, by the clouds of' 
error and misrepresentation with whicn the subject 
has been surrounded. ^ 

'Reform iilay be compared to one of those com¬ 
plicated and delicate, operations of surgical science, 
by which some diseased portion of the human 
frame is removed from the^very .midst of all those 
beautiful organs, upon which vitality immediately 
depends. Should such an operation De success¬ 
ful, a source of irritation and uneasiness is re¬ 
moved, the frame acquires additional health and 
strength, and the result is a glorious triumph of 
tlicT science of man; but it must be performed 
upon the raaturcst deliberation, with a profound 
knowledge of the anatomy of our structure. The 
hand that directs the knife through all the intrica* 
cics of this wonderful machine, must be firm, 
bold, dnd skilful, yet cautious and tender. One 
trivial error, one false direction of the edge, and 
life is gone! 

In the prosecution of a task requiring the high¬ 
est degreo-of coolness,'moderation, sagacity, and 
accurate knovvicdge, and in which such iinminent^ 
risk is incurred by the absence of tliese qualities, 
it is disquieting to perceive how mucli the temper 
of the public mind seems im^^cd with their direct 
reverse. A state of strong and feverish excite¬ 
ment, exaggerated and ill defined expectations, 
appear, of all otljers, the dispositions to whose 
guidance we should least willingly surrender our¬ 
selves in such a path. They are most favourable, 
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'indeed, to ihe views of those «who seek only 
change, and would unhesitatingly sacrifice all that 
we possess to the blind chances of a complete lot¬ 
tery. But those with whom conservation is tile 
first principle, and improvement the second, na¬ 
turally feel that the difficulty of blending thbm in 
any course of actv:)n,MS, much increased by the 
hostile influence of feelings so irritable, and expec- 
t?ations so C3caggerated. ». 

Without venturing myself do attempt the detail 
of any precise plan of reform, I have been in¬ 
duced to offer to the public the remarks contained 
in the foregoing pages, from an earnest desire to 
allay this heated and \aguc excitement.' I am 
sure that the chances of a beneficial result will be 
increased in proportion as we aj^proacli it in a 
sober and temperate s])irit. Many of my opinions 
will differ materially from those of numbers of in¬ 
dividuals : I hope that 1 am fr(?e from the dog¬ 
matism of .believing in the infallibility of my own 
convictions ; I cannot help thinking, however, the 
difference between ^myself and the j^/iders who 
disspnt fr©m me will be diminished,’ if, dismissing 
previous bias, they ask themselves candidly and 
dispassionately the precise ideas they associate 
with the word reform: \ 

Let them examine with their own minds the ex- 
tent to which theyt^really wish change to be car¬ 
ried, •let them endeavour to cstin;iate the probable 
consequences to society of any Parliamentary Re¬ 
form they rnigM wish to introduce, and let them 
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an|wer whether, in a question upon which they 

• feel jperhaps so strongly, they see thjir way clearly 

dfnd plainl^ tt) the secure attainment of practical 

■ 

good. When refovm is entertained in tlfis calm 
^and deliberate spirit, 1 have little ^oubt that its 
results will be advanta^diis 4o the community. 
It is to be feared, however, that the public mind 
is far from “considering ti in such a temper, an^ 


that no plan of reforih cftn have the effecf of isatis- 
fying its'present hopes. ,W^ must never forget 
that the English Constitution is an amalgamation 
of the popular and monarchical elements of go¬ 
vernment. It is no easy problem to balance these 


as they have been balanced. The nicest discrinii^ 
nation and judgment are requisite in adding to 
the weight of the popular scales. (Trive it a little 
too much, and the transition to a Uepuhlic, of a 
peculiarly wild and unsettled character, would be 
inevitable. * • 

To those wliose ardour for Reform has effaced 
all regardthat Con^itutioy which was so long 
the object of 6tir jiride and affection, iTTlfl wlwcli* 
we so long believed to be the soured of qiir pros¬ 
perity, 1 would cite one high autlioritj. To those, 
who, ill pursuit of their idol (..if a pure and perfect 
representation, would unhesitatingly eiidanges or 
sacrifice every other^ political ftistitulioii in the 
state, I would oppose one groat name. To those, 
who, like myself, think our, Constitution as a 
whole so excellent, that the spirit of jmprovement 


must always remain subordinate to tlie principle 
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of conservation, I would secure one mighty 
port. On tlys very subject, in the face of the 
assembled Commons of England, ^n^'almost the 
last display of his splendid powers upon this great 
theatre of his, eloquence and his talents, pro61aim; 
ing it with the departing* tones of that voice which 
for twenty years had exercised so powerful a sway 
within its walls,—when he left them for a loftier, 
but bcarhely a more briiriairt station, the present 
Lord Chancellor declared, what I trust millions 
of his countrymen will rfe-echo, that he would 
inrmitel} rather perish beneath the ruins of the 
Constitution, than survive to lament its destruction. 


TILLING, PKINTEn, CflBLSEA. 








